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PREFACE 


When I set out to write this book and discussed my undertaking 
with several bankers and economists interested in its subject, most 
of them were frankly sceptical about the possibility of writing a 
volume exclusively on Forward Exchange. I myself did not expect 
the book to run to more than 150 to 200 pages. It was only after 
I had started the preparatory work that I reahsed how vast the 
subject was and what an immense amount of material it was pos- 
sible and necessary to collect Indeed, the 500 odd pages of this 
book do not by any means exhaust the available material. Without 
"much difficulty I could have written 1000 pages or more, and have 
abstained from doing so only for fear that a book of such formidable 
size, on a subject whose importance is far from being adequately 
realised, weuld not be read widely enough to justify the work 
involved 

My mam object in producing a book which deals extensively 
with the broader aspects of Forward Exchange is to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice On the one hand, there are thousands 
of practical bankers engaged in Forward Exchange operations 
every day of their life, possessing an enviable knowledge of every- 
thing that is worth knowing about the technical aspects of the 
system, but most of them lacking the qualifications to appreciate 
its broader imphcations On the other hand, there are many theo- 
retical economists who would be highly qualified to deal with the 
broader aspects of the subject but for their lack of knowledge of^ 
its technical details , in any case, they fail to appreciate the extent 
of the broader theoretical imphcations of Forward Exchange 
As I myself stand somewhere halfway betweeh practical specialists 
and theoretical economists — each of those groups considers, un- 
flatteringly enough, that I belong to the other — I feel justified in 
attempting t(> construct a link between them. Accordmgly, 
through my daily contact with bankers, I have collected much 
material which would be inaccessible to the purely academic 
economist, while at the same time, through research in libraries, 
conversation and correspondence with economists, and a little hard 
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thinking of my own, I have sought to provide material which is 
not as a rule within the reach of the practical specialist 

In the course of my search for technical material I have been in 
the fortunate position of being able to pick the brains of half the 
City — the better half, needless to say. While the existing literature 
by practical experts provided a useful guide, I endeavoured to 
collect a great deal more than they have presented in thoir isolated 
chapters on Forward Exchange. This part of my work boro much 
resemblance to tliat of a psycho-analyst. 1 had to ascertain the 
rules upon which, m a largely subconscious way, dealers operate 
m the Foreign Exchange market. In that adnimable organisation, 
specialists practise their art with extreme skill as a matter of 
techmcal routine, for the most part without the guidance of any 
known set of theoretical rules Day after day they come across 
interesting points which they take for granted, and consider them 
hardly worth mentioning to an outsider It has taken mo fourteen 
years of persistent (|uestioning to elicit from them the details em- 
bodied m this book Insignificant as many techmcal details may 
appear to academic economists viewing the subjci^t from a thcorcti<uil 
standpoint, they have none the less a bearing on theory, and the 
knowledge of them is useful for any adequate apprecnation of the 
broader aspects of Forward Exchange. 

The second part of my task was to unearth the treasures *bf 
existing literature on the subject. When I sot out to search for 
material, 1 was told by practically every British economist who had 
studied the subject of Forward Exchange that hardly anything had 
ever been published on it. Prolonged research in the libraries of 
the British Museum, the London School of Economics, the Institute 
of Bankers, the R»oyal Institute of International Affairs and the 
Royal Statistical Society, and correspondencic with bankers, 
economists and financial journalists abroad, led, however, to the 
discovery of quite a considerable number of valuable sources, 
especially upon the historical aspects of the subject. I was loss 
fortunate regarding' its theoretical aspects. The theory of* 
Forward Exchange has made but little progress since the publiiJa- 
tion of Mr Keynes’s Tract on Monetary Reform in 1023 While 
writings on the subject before and after that landmark may have 
thrown light on various points, they have all been confined to an 
examination of the factors that affect forward rates. I have so 
far failed to discover any writer, theoretical or practical, who has 
thrown any light on the hi'oader effect of forward rates outside the 
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Foreign Exchange market It is in this respect that I hope that I 
may have made some slight contribution towards the progress of 
the theory of the subject, by drawing attention to the effect of 
forward rates upon interest rates, price levels, trade balances, inter- 
national gold movements, etc While I indicated briefly some of 
my conclusions on this subject in an article in the September 1936 
issue of the Economic Journal, I reserved my detailed discussion 
for this book In particular, I beheve that my conclusions on the 
effect of forward rates upon gold movements necessitate a revision 
of the whole theory of the normal workmg of the gold standard, 
especially as regards the immediate effect of Bank rate changes on 
gold movements It is my contention that this effect depends, to 
a remarkable degree, upon the extent to which forward rates re- 
spond to the changes in their Interest Panties. The acceptance of 
my conclusions m this respect would materially strengthen the case 
for a revision of the attitude of Central Banks towards Forward 
Exchange, in the interests of the efficiency of their discount rate 
policy, 

I should hke to reassure those who, having read my previous 
books, reg^ird me as a controversialist with strong prejudices. In 
this book I have tried to be as non-controversial as possible Thus, 
while I cannot help holding strong views on various questions con- 
nected with Forward Exchanges, the object of this book is not to 
propagate those views but to draw attention to the subject and 
provoke discussion upon it While I may not have been able to 
avoid dogmatism on various points, I have presented, as far as 
possible, both sides of each problem, leaving it to the reader to judge 
for himself 

The system of Forward Exchange is admittedly highly com- 
plicated, and I have not aimed at its over - simplification — 
another vice of which some of my previous books have been accused, 
doubtless rightly. Nevertheless, I maintain that there is nothirig 
in Forward Exchange which cannot be grasped by an intelligent 
reader with a general knowledge of finance, provided that he has 
patience to concentrate upon it Those who lack the patience had 
better skip the technical and theoretical chapters and concentrate 
on those dealjjrg with the historical aspects of the subject 

During the past three years or so I have advocated, in a number 
of books and articles, the adoption of international Exchange 
Clearing, which would, of course, mean the abolition of Forward 
Exchange m its present form I am now more than ever con- 
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vinced that Exchange Clearing is the rational system, and that it 
will be adopted sooner or later As, however, its definite and com- 
plete adoption may take decades, in the meantime the system of 
Forward Exchange will remain in operation Thus my plea for 
the adoption of Exchange Clearing is not incompatible with my 
desire that more should bo known about the existing system and 
that, while it lasts, it should be improved as far as possible 

The practical objecit of this book is to indicate the possibilities 
of making bettor use of the Forward Exchange system, not only for 
meeting the requirements of trade but also for the broader purposes 
of monetary policy In this latter respect I am whole-heartedly 
in agreement with Mr. Keynes’s proposal in favour of systematic 
operations in Forward Exchanges by Central Banks Indeed, I 
hope that my theory that interest rates and gold movements are 
apt to be affected by forward rates will strengthen the case m 
favour of the adoption of Mr. Keynes’s proposal. And those 
bankers who are inclined to ignore or reject his proposal merely ' 
because it was f)ut forward by a t/heorctical ocononnst with no 
practical (lankitig cxficrionce will find in Fart V of my book his- 
torical evidence to })rovo that in some instances practig^il bankers 
did stumble upon the solution ho advocates, although that same 
solution might appear stranger to them if put forward m abstract ' 
terms. 

The list of those to whom I am indebted for assistance in writing 
this book is long, fi'or obvious reasons it would bo inexpedient for 
mo to disclose the full list of my sources ol’ information within and 
outside the (vity. I have to acknowledge, how^'cver, my particular 
debt to Mr W H. Taylor, of JJoyds Bank, for reading the manu- 
script, and to Mr. F. C Ellerton, ol' Barclays Bank, for reading a 
substantial part of the manusiu-ipi and of the proofs. Th(\y have 
both made innumerable valuable suggestions at (weiy stage of my 
''work, and 1 really doubt il* this book (jould have been written at all 
without their assistance. But it is only fair to them to point out 
that, since 1 hold strong views of my own on many questions of " 
fact and of interpretation, 1 have not always followed their advice, 
so that I bear the sole responsibility for the many errors that this 
book doubtless contains Indeed, it is almost impoisible to avoid 
errors when dealing with such a highly complicated and elusive 
subject as Forward Exchange. Each banker has a different ex- 
perience in exchanges, and the material I gathered upon the facts 
of historical evolution, and even on the present organisation, was 
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therefore very often conflicting Coming as it did from equally 
reliable sources, I was thrown upon my own judgment when decid- 
ing what to accept and what to reject. In such circumstances 
it would have been little short of a miracle if I had succeeded m 
avoiding mistakes But, then, I do not mind being found guilty 
of errors. What matters is not that I should avoid mistakes, 
but that others, whether through my mistakes or in spite of 
them, should be able to discover the true facts and their correct 
interpretation 

I have mentioned only two names among the large number of 
bankers, British and foreign, who have helped me by providing 
material for this book. I owe a special debt of gratitude to members 
of the older generation who have supplied me with details on early 
forward dealing, which, owmg to the inadequacy of early literature 
on Forward Exchange, would otherwise have been lost to the 
future student It was indeed high time that someone undertook 
the task of collecting this historical material, for as time goes on it 
will become increasingly difficult to obtain first-hand information 
on early Forward Exchange developments 

For information on the technical details of the present organisa- 
tion of the market I am largely indebted to a number of Foreign 
Exchange dealers of the younger generation, with whom my 
journalistic work has brought me in daily contact. Every one of 
them has forgotten more about the practical aspects of the subject 
than 1 shall ever know , I can only hope that in return for their 
valuable assistance this book will stimulate their interest in its 
theoretical aspects. My acknowledgment is due also to a number 
of overseas bankers for valuable information on the development 
and present position of Forward Exchange in their respective 
countries 

Among theoretical economists I owe, first and foremost, a greats 
debt of gratitude to Mr Keynes. I have dedicated this book to 
him partly because his name is outstanding among those who have 
ever written on Forward Exchange, and partly because it was 
following upon an inspiring conversation I had with him on 
the subject that I decided to undertake this work Among the 
economists ova:seas who have assisted me with material I have 
to acknowledge my indebtedness especially to Professor H Parker 
Willis, of Columbia University, New York , to Professor Giovanni 
Demaria, of Milan , and to Herr Walther Federn, founder-Editor 
of the Osterreichische Volkswirt, 
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I should also like to thank the Editors of the Economic Journal 
and of The Banker for their permission to reprint some material 
from articles I have contributed to their publications. Finally, I 
owe acknowledgment to Mr. F. Gr. Wood head, Manager of the Anglo- 
Portugiioso Colonial and Overseas Bank, for having placed at my 
disposal the volumes of the weekly circular of his Bank — the only 
printed record of all the princijial forward rates over a period of 
sixteen years ; to Mr. W. T. C. King for having revised the manu- 
script and the proofs, and for his constructive criticism upon both 
the form and the substance of the material , and to Miss P M Rae 
for her assistance in the preparation of the charts and statistical 
tables. 

P. E. 

The White Cottage, 

South Bouton Gardens, 

IiONUON, S.W 6, March 1037 
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FORWARD EXCHANGE— TERRA INCOGNITA 

(1) experts’ reluctance to deal with the subject 

'' The nature of forward dealings m exchange is not generally 
understood There are few financial topics of equal importance 
which have received so little discussion or publicity ” These re- 
marks of Mr Keynes ^ were made m 1922, but m substance they 
are still valid today It is true that since the publication of A 
Tract on Monetary Reform, and largely in consequence of that 
publication, more attention has been paid to the subject than before. 
Forward Exchange rates are now quoted regularly in several news- 
papers , thg financial Press comments systematically upon their 
fluctuations , and articles dealing with the broader aspects of the 
subject appear occasionally But it is hardly less true today than 
it- was fourteen years ago that the nature of Forward Exchange is 
not generally understood, either by the majority of theoretical 
economists or by bankers or writers on Foreign Exchange 

The reluctance of experts to deal with problems of Forward 
Exchange cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that the 
Macmillan Committee disposed of the subject m a few lines Re- 
ferring to the proposals made by Mr Keynes for Forward Exchange 
operations by Central Banks, the report of the Committee^ merely 
remarked that the matter was one of detailed techmque which lay 
beyond its competence, and that the Committee preferred to make 
no recommendations on the subject Although the Macmillan 
Committee mcluded some of the leading experts on Foreign Ex- 
change, the majority of its members knew far too little of the 
subject to commit themselves 

The same n(;jp-committal attitude towards Forward Exchange 
is adopted by the Banl^ for International Settlements, an institu- 
tion which should be particularly qualified to study the subject. 

^ A Tract on Monetary Reform (London, 1923), p 121. 

2 Report of the Committee on Finance and Industry (London, 1931), p 154. 

3 
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According to Miss Eloatior Lansing Dulles, who studied the working 
of the Bank on the spot and gatliered a large volume of inside 
information on its ])olicy, one of the reasons why the l^oard o( the 
Bank decided by majority vote to avoid 1^’orward Exchange dealings 
was that , Forward Exchange business is (annparatively little * 
understood, and no cornprehcnsive theoretical analysis of its sigui- 
iicance has been made ’’ ^ 

(2) EXISTING LITERATURE INADEQUATE 

The practical need for following the Forward Exchanges has 
increased considerably since 1931, and this accounts for the larger 
volume of publicity the subject has received during the last few 
years For the most part, however, the comments on current 
movements of Forward Exchange rates are still essentially super- 
ficial and the occasional articles that deal witli the more funda- 
mental aspects of the subjcid do not cover* a nearly wide enough 
ground. No hook has so far been published m English on Eorward 
Exchange. Though most books on Eoiuign Exchange devote a 
chapter or two to Eorward Exchange, the s[)ace alJofted is (juito 
insufficient to do justice to what is indeed a vast sul))(H‘t 'The 
same may ho vsa.ul ol the small number of lorcugn hooks which have 
been devoted entirely to problems of Eorward l^]x(*ha.ngc. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain, there are only four such hooks. 
While they contain much highly valuable material, and have, witlun 
their limited scope, contributed nuuih towards a better under- 
standing of the problem, they a.ro largely based on t-he one-sidod 
experience oi the countries of their authors ; they (jouline tlunn- 
selvcs to certain aspects of the problem, and (‘.an luirdly (‘laiin to 
have provided a (jomprclionsive thooroticaJ anaJysis of Eorward 
Exchange 

Indeed, the material available for a tliorouglngomg discussion 
of Eorward Excihange is far from adcMiuate. Statisticial and his- 
torical material in 'an easily acHJCssiblo Ibim is practically non- 
existent, while the amount of technical and theoretical material is 
also very deficient 

^ Eleanor Lansing Dulles, The Bank Jor Tntcrnational Bvttfevienis at Work (New 
York, 1932), p 148 

* J Vogol, Das DeviseyitemmKjeiiOiaJt (Berlin, 1924) ; C. A EihcIh^i, Das Devi- 
senter'tmngeacJiaft {Berlm, 1928); J Casatnajor, Le MareM a terme des changes de 
Pans (Pans, 1925) ; Giovanni Doiuaria, I Baggi di Jhporto e d% Deporto della Lira 
Italiana a Londra dal 192 J al 1928 (Milano, 1028). 
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(3) NO STATISTICAL MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

It IS characteristic of the unsatisfactory state of international 
financial statistics that, while there appear dozens of overlapping 
tables giving monthly or annual figures of spot exchanges, not one 
has so far been published giving figures of Forward Exchanges 
Anyone wishing to investigate Forward Exchanges over a past 
period has to compile the figures for himself from the files of news- 
papers Should he want to obtain figures prior to 1931 the task 
would be still more difficult, for it is only since the crisis that most 
newspapers have quoted Forward Exchanges systematically in a 
tabular form Even at present, the published quotations of For- 
ward Exchanges are far from complete Only about half a dozen 
leading Forward Exchanges are quoted Admittedly the volume 
of dealings in the rest of them may be relatively small and the 
rates are often a matter of negotiation , but that is also true of the 
majority of minor spot exchanges which are, nevertheless, quoted 
regularly 

Thanks to Mr Keynes, there are monthly figures available for 
the forward ^:ates durmg the early post-war years ^ Rates quoted 
before 1920 are, however, most difficult to trace Before the war 
some German and Austrian newspapers published daily quota- 
tions of a few forward rates for the end of the current month, but 
these figures are not easily accessible to the student 

Statistical departments have certainly not exerted themselves 
to render accessible the '' raw material required for a study of 
Forward Exchange It is hardly surprising, therefore, that they 
have failed to produce any of the semi-products ” of the 
subject, such as calculation of Interest Panties, ^ e the ratios be- 
tween interest rates prevailing in any two financial centres 
Although the importance of these Interest Panties in connection 
with Forward Exchanges had been vaguely realised several decades 
before the war, and although the significance of interest rates was 
made plain by Mr Keynes in his Tract on Mcfnetary Reform,^ such 
desultory discussion of Forward Exchange problems as occurs from 
time to time is conducted without the support of any statistical 
material to mdi<«ate the relations between Interest Parities and 
forward rates ® 

^ A Tract on Monetary Beform, pp 118-119 The tables contain rates for one 
month only 

2 P 124 et seq 

® An attempt to provide such material was made by Mr Lyman C Duncan m 
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( 4 ) mSTORICAJL ASl^EOTS NEGLECT I5D 

If we turn to the liiatoncal aspect of the study of Forward 
Exchange, wc encounter a similar lack of material, especially whore ^ 
English financial literature is concerned. To begin with, there is 
not a single historical study even of Foreign Exchange, let alone a 
special history of Forward Exchange Financial and other subjects 
of much loss importance have received adequate historical treatment, 
but the student of the evolution of Foreign Exchange must piece 
the material together out of dozens of books dealing with particular 
currencies or particular periods The task of following the historical 
evolution of Forward Exchange is even more difficult In order to 
compile even a sketchy account of the historical evolution of 
Forward Exchange, of the movement of forward rates after the 
war, of the evolution of a theory of Forward Exchange, and of the 
attitude of the Central Banks towards the h^orward Exchange 
market, I have had to go f<hrough some 1200 volumes wnttnn in tlio 
four princi])al European languages Only alioui one out of ten of 
them conijiincd any intciesting matcnal about Forward Exchange. 

As far as early history is concerned. English literature is inade- 
(jiiato, wlncii is only natural, for the dovolo[)mont of the Forward 
Ex(*Jiangc market was ratlicr belated in London. Amorica.n litera- 
ture is, however, hardly bettor, even though there were active 
dealings in Forward Exchanges in the United Ktates long before 
luondon became acquainted with thorn. 

French literature on the early history of Forward Exchange 
also leaves much to he desired, while oven Italian authors, who have 
made some valuable contributions to the snhjocji, have neglected 
its historical aspects It is only natural that (ilennan and Austrian 
sources should be the most valuable Aftor all, both Berlin and 
Vienna had a highly developed Forward Exchange market for many 
decades before the war, and at the same time both (Jorniany and 
Austria — especially the latter“Could boast of a highly developed 
economic literature In the (urcumstances, it is remarkable that 
even in these countries the descriptions of pre-war developments 
in Forward Exchange are, for the most part, rather hazy ; never- 
theless, I owe the bulk of my information on pre-v^r history, and a 

an unpublished thesis entitled “ A Study of the Course of Eorwarcl Exchange Bates 
during the last few Years ”, submitted to the London Bchool of Economics m 1934. 
Its method of calculating Intorest Panties is not, however, well chos<m. Bignor 
Giovanni Domaria also published in his book some hguros and charts concerning 
the Interest Panties of the forward hra-Bt(irImg rate. 
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( 4 ) HISTORICAL ASPECTS NEGLECTED 

If we turn to the historical as])OGt of tlie study oi Forward 
Exchange, we encounter a KSiinilar lack of material, cspecaally where 
English financial literature is concerned Ik) begin with, there is 
not a single historical study even of Foreign Exchange, let alone a 
special history of Forward Exchange Financaal a.nd other subjects 
of much less importance have received adequate historical treatment, 
but the student of the evolution of Foreign Exchange must piece 
the material together out of dozens of books dealing with particular 
currencies or particular periods The task of following the historical 
evolution of Forward Exchange is even more difficult In order to 
compile even a sketchy account of the historical evolution of 
Forward Exchange, of the movement of forward rates after the 
war, of the evolution of a theory of Forward Exchange, and of the 
attitude of the (Jontral Banks towards the Forward Exchange 
market, I have had to go through some 1200 volumes written in the 
four principal Kuro[)can languages. Only about one out of ten of 
them contained any interesting material about tkirward Excihange 

As iar as early history is comwned, English literature js inade- 
quate, whuii is only mitiual, for the development of the Forward 
Exchange market was rather belated in London. American litera- 
ture is, however, hardly bot.ter, oven though there w^('r<^ active 
dealings in Forward Exchanges m the United States long before 
London became acquainted with them. 

Fremii literature on the early history oi‘ Forward Exiffiange 
also leaves much to ho desired, while even Italian authors, who have 
made some valuable contributions to the subject, have neglected 
its historical as])ects It is only natural that (Jerman and AustriUiU 
sources should be the most valuable After all, lioth Berlin and 
Vienna had a highly developed Forward Ex(5hangc market for many 
decades before the war, and at the same time both (siermany a.nd 
Austria — ^especially the lattor—could boast of a highly developed 
economkj literature In the (ireumstancos, it is rcmarkalile that 
even in these countries the descriptions of pre-war developments 
in Forward Exchange are, for the most part, rather hazy , never- 
theless, I owe the buUc of my information on pre-War history, and a 

an unpublished thesis entitled “ A Study of the Couiso of PorwaKi lOxehangc Ratos 
duiing the last few Years ”, submitUnl to the J.»ondon School of Pcononu<*s m 1{K14, 
Its method of calculating Intorest Faritios is not, liowovor, well chosi'ii. Signor 
Giovanni Demaria also pubhshoil m his book Hoino figures and charts concerning 
tho Intorest Panties of the forward lira-sterhng rate. 
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large proportion of my information on post-war history, to German 
and Austrian sources 

The available historical material is particularly inadequate as 
far as the war period is concerned And yet, considering that there 
were wide exchange fluctuations in neutral centres, there must have 
been fairly active deahngs in Forward Exchanges The history of 
the early post-war period was described briefly by Mr Keynes ^ and 
several German authors gave detailed accounts of the forward 
mark during the inflation Generally speaking, even the his- 
torical description of the post-war period is, however, patchy^ 
except for the more recent years, which are covered by the runnmg 
commentary of the contemporary financial Press. 

(5) GAPS IK IKFORMATIOK ON THE TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 

There is, unquestionably, a large volume of technical information 
available upon the working of the Forward Exchange market 
Even in this respect, however, the material is far from adequate 
There is, it is true, a large volume of useful material dealing with the 
arithmetic of Forward Exchanges, and with the details of the working 
of the market The technique of the various types of operation is 
discussed m detail by general text-books on Foreign Exchange, but, 
while some points are repeated to boredom, others — such as opera- 
tions in short against long forward, or the working on the cross 
forward rate, for instance — are neglected As for the various hand- 
books for Cambists, whose task is supposed to be to provide practical 
details of Foreign Exchange markets all over the world, they seem 
to have forgotten Forward Exchange completely Such handbooks 
may be invaluable to those who seek to convert Siamese tioals into 
Abyssiman talari through, let us say, the intermediary of Venezuelan 
bolivianos, but they provide no information upon the orgamsation 
and usage of the various Forward Exchange markets Even the 
practical text-books which devote a chapter or two to Forward 
Exchange do not go sufficiently into technical details As a rule, 
they fail to analyse many fine technical points, such as the multi- 
plicity of Interest Panties, the reciprocal effects of acceptance 
credits and forward rates, and many other points on the borderline 
between theory and technique which could and should be dealt with 
by practical specialists Thus, although literature on the technical 
^ A Tract on Monetary Heform, p. 117 et seq. 
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aspects of Forward Exchange is well developed, many hhmk spaces 
remain 

(6) STAGNATION OT TUB THBORV OB FORWARD BXmiANCJB 

Upon the theoretical aspects of Forward Ex(‘>lumge, everybody 
who over writes on the subject or reads about- it will owe a. groat 
debt to Mr Keynes Ho has played the same pari m the liim’ature 
on the theory ol Forward Exchange as (losction played in t-ho 
literature on the theory of Foreign Exchange in goneraJ His 
article in the Manchester Guardian Beconstructnm Siippleirienf^ 
and his classical Part IV of Chapter III m his Tra>ct on Monetary 
Reform constitute a landmark both m the literature on Foiward 
Exchange and in the evolution of the theory of the subject Even 
though he was working at a disadvantage compared with the 
Centra] European economists, who had the experience of many 
decades at their disposal, he easily eclipsed all otlua* wrii-ers on t.lu^ 
subject. Hmce 1923, English and Continonta.1 hteratun^ on f'orward 
Exchange has virtually subsisted upon tlie materiaJ [irovidcal by 
Mr Keynes A few exceptions apart ~JVlr.lv (b Hawtrty is omwif 
them— nobody has sought to develop the theory ol Forwa-rd 
Exchange any further And yet, Mr. Keynes did noti say tlie last 
word on the subject , indeed, with his mam interest fo(uissed on 
broader economic problems, ho (sould hardly bo eKp<H‘,t-ed to explore 
all the avenues of inquiry which his writings on Forward Fx(?hange 
have opened up. 

Theoretical economists m general have boon remarkably re- 
luctant to follow Mr Keynes’s lead m investigating h\>rwa,rd 
Exchange Probably their reluctance has bexm hirgely due to 
the highly teohmeal character of tlie subje(*t, wbii^h pi‘es<mts in- 
numerable pitfalls and traps to those who have not a. thorough 
knowledge of a vast amount of practical detail. It is pr()l>al)lc that- 
many economists would have taken the trouble to master t-hese 
details had they but realised the broader implications of the subjind-. 
But most of them have apparently considered Forward ExcJiango 
to be a mere matter of commercial arithmetic and, as su(;h, outsiiic 
the sphere of Economics 

The result is that the theory of Forward Excha^ige is still more 
or less at the same stage where Mr. Keynes left it in 1923. His 
Interest Parity theory is being stated and re-stated, interpreted 
and misinterpreted, without being developed much further 

While it has become a commonplace for books and articles on 
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Foreign Exchange to emphasise the dependence of forward rates 
upon their Interest Panties, very little has been said about the 
reciprocal nature of the relations between Interest Panties and 
Forward Exchanges, or about the reciprocal relations between com- 
modity prices and forward rates, to mention only two of the in- 
numerable points The place Forward Exchange occupies in the 
general economic system has not been ascertained Indeed, the 
study of the subject has been left largely to the practical specialist, 
who has no adequate academic background to enable him to tackle 
its broad aspects Theoretical economists, even if they specialise 
m monetary questions, have usually been content to dismiss For- 
ward Exchange m a few perfunctory paragraphs They seem to 
be entirely unaware that forward rates, through their effect 
upon interest rates, international transfers of funds, gold move- 
ments, trade balances, price levels, etc , constitute an economic 
factor of first-rate importance which they can ill afford to ignore 
Future generations of students, better equipped than our con- 
temporary generation with a knowledge of Forward Exchange, will 
find it difficult to understand that durmg the post-war decades 
bodes wore? written by economists who were anything but super- 
ficial, on subjects such as international movements of funds or 
mf-crnational aspects of interest rates or price levels, without so 
niuch as mentioning Forward Exchange ^ 

(7) ERsur/r inadequate interest in forward exchange 

Whatever may be the reason, Forward Exchange is one of the 
neglected branches of financial literature The majority of econo- 
mists avoid the subject if they can , the majority of bankers leave 
it to their Foreign Exchange dealers , as for the general public, they 
regard I'orward Exchange as something deeply mysterious and 
infinitely complicated, like Relativity, and consider it futile even 
to try to understand the working of the system 

The practical results of this lack of interestm Forward Exchange 
are that proposals such as that of Mr. Keynes for the operation of 
Central Banks m the Forward Exchange market are ignored or 

m 

^ In this respect the omission m the ease of standaid works such as Karin 
Knock’s Study of IntereU Bates, Iversen’s International Capital Movements, Prof 
James Angeli’s Theory of International Br^cesy is particulaily glaring, for in other 
respects tliey cover their subjects with painstaking thoroughness The first- 
montionod book makes, at any rate, some casual references to Foiward Exchange, 
but the author is evidently unaware ot its influence on interest rates 
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side-tracked without even being adequately discussed , that the 
Bank for International Rettleinents and many Central Ihinks abstain 
altogether from operating in Forward Exchanges , that the few 
Central Banks winch are not afraid to deal in Forward Exchanges 
either make serious blunders, or— at best- they do the right tiling 
by mere accident and lor the wrong leason ; and that such dis- 
cussion as takes place upon the role ol’ the authorities m relation to 
Forward Exchange is largely futile The arguments usually run 
at cross-purposes, without due discrimination between intervention 
as a matter of commercial policy or monetary policy, between 
intervention in normal or abnormal times, as a matter of routine 
or as an exceptional measure 

(8) WHY FOBWABD nXCHAKGR SHOULD BE STUDIED 

The object of this book is to fill at least some of the gaps in 
the material available for the study of the hkirward ExchUinge, 
and to indicate the directions m which further exploration might 
fruitfully be pursued There is indeed ample scope for original 
research for the student of statistics, for the economm historian, 
for the practical specialist conversant with tcclniKuil details, and? 
last but not least, for the thcoreti<;al economist They should not 
bo deterred by the apparent narrowness ol the held whudi the 
subject covers. The more thoroughly one iiKpurcs into it, the 
more its various aspects broaden Nor is the subje(*i beyond 
the reach of the general reader interested in finaiKual jiroblotns. 
Unquestionably it is a complicated subjcc^t, but there is nothing in 
it that could not bo grasped with a little (H)n(‘eniratiou by a-nyone 
of an average knowledge of finance and of average intelhgouce 
Nor IS the subject nearly as dull as it is generally supposed to bo. 

^ With a little imagination it is possible to discover oven material 
for human interest in it. The epic of the fight for the franc in 
1924-26 ; the tragedy of the mark in 1923 ; the comedy of the 
bear squeeze in Berlfn m 1894 , the gold mystery ” of 1891 , 
and many other episodes in the history of Forward Exchange are 
likely to appeal to the dramatic sense of some readers. Others may 
derive intellectual pleasure from the mnuinerabte fine technical 
points and the almost infinite variety of situations discovered 
through the investigation of the tochmco-theoretical aspects of 
Forward Exchange. Others, again, may find satisfaction in the 
exploration of the fundamental implications of Forward Exchange. 
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Although economists and Foreign Exchange dealers alike may find 
it difficult to beheve this, there is such a thing as a Philosophy of 
Forward Exchange, capable of providing ample food for profound 
thinking And there is also such a thing as a Metaphysics of For- 
ward Exchange, providmg ample material for the over-sophisti- 
cated Indeed, few other subjects offer so much opportunity for 
indulging in futile discussion as to whether the first hen preceded 
the first egg. 

The apparently narrow subject of Forward Exchange is in 
reality so vast that no single individual can possibly cover more 
than a small part of it, even if he were to devote his whole life to it 
I am rather afraid, therefore, that much of the Terra Incognita 
will be left unexplored by this volume Enterprising explorers will 
find ample opportunity to break new ground. 
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SCJOPM OF THE BOOK 

(1) SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

In attempting to remedy some of the deficiencies of the literature 
on Forward Exchange indicated in Chapter I, I have found ample 
confirmation of the old-established rule that it is easier to criticise 
than to construct. The task of providing the material that is 
require<l for an understanding and discussion ol’ Forward Ex(diange 
IS indeed immenso. The ground is unexfilorod to a very large extent, 
and it will take the (emulative eitorts <)l‘ many ihooretical and 
prac^tioal experts to comphd-e its ex[)loraXion One of the objects 
m writing this ()ook was to fa.cilitafe the task ol' others who may seek 
to explore the subject ^Vo that end I have compiled a-n extensive 
bibliography ol the literature of Forward Excduinge 1dns liibho- 
graphy includes, in a-ddiirion to the well known names, some nameJi 
of continental authors which are hardly known even in tluur own 
countries. Other foreign names arc household words aJiroad but 
are unknown to British and American students unacquamitui witli 
foreign languages Others, aga.m, may convey a groaf deal to 
students of the history ofgeneial economic, tlieory but may moan 
nothing to s})ocia.Iists m Forcugn Excdiango 

The footnotes in various chapters, like the bibliography, are also 
designed to give ample mdi(‘ati()n of the sonrciw available to those 
^wbo want to carry the research further In my elTori^s t-o distaiver 
those sources I was greatly a^ssisted by the pedaniu; (iermau habit 
of rderrmg to ilie soure.es of information as frequently as possible. 
In the past this habit has caused me mild amusement, but having 
discovered its usefulness I decided to adopt it— •within reason— m 
this book, especially in the historical sections 

• 

(2) iriSTORICAT. MATKRIAL 

My next task was to fill the gaps in the history of Forward 
Exchange. As far as pre-war history was concerned 1 iiad to 

12 
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proceed on almost entirely unexplored ground, but was lucky enough 
to discover ample material If this book does nothing else it will 
certainly dispose of the belief, popular in English literature, that 
Forward Exchange was a post-war invention 

The historical sections of this book come under four headings 

1. The history of the evolution of the Forward Exchange market 
as an institution 

2 The history of the evolution of the theory of Forward 
Exchange 

3. The history of the movements of Forward Exchange rates. 

4. The history of the attitude of Central Banks towards Forward 
Exchange 

Those who may feel that, for a book which claims to deal 
primarily with the theoretical aspects of Forward Exchange, the 
space allotted to history is disproportionate, should bear in mind 
that many theoretical conclusions could be reached only through a 
historical approach In part, the lack of historical material has 
probably been responsible for the inadequate understanding of 
Forward ISxchange It was necessary, of course, to strike a mean 
between two extremes — the one a voluminous mass of historical 
“ background ” (itself a term which can be liberally interpreted) 
and the other a mere unrelated description and analysis of the 
present-day system of Forward Exchange, just as if the whole 
system had been created overnight 


(3) EVOLUTION OE PORWARD EXCHANGE 

In the historical account of the evolution of the Forward 
Exchange Market as an institution I have attempted to show how, 
when and why Forward Exchange has developed In this respect 
my conclusions are largely a matter of conjecture, as I was unable to 
discover any concrete material concerning Forward Exchange before 
the late seventies of the nineteenth century That such material 
exists IS highly probable, and the student with enough time and 
patience should be able to discover much original data. Nor can I 
claim that the jpaaterial I have collected about the development of 
Forward Exchange during the last few pre-war decades is anything 
like complete It leaves a wide scope for future research — ^research 
of a kind which can be undertaken really successfully only in the 
countries concerned. The material which I propose to give, 
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although far from complete, is sufficient to indicate the high degree 
of development attained by the system of Forward Exchange long 
before the war 

Material concerning the post-war developments of the Forward 
Exchange market is, of course, more easily accessible than pre-war 
materia] Nevertheless there are a number of gaps in the scattered 
literature on the subject which T have had to fill by collecting 
material from bankers and Foreign Exchange dealers who were 
closely connected with the market during the period of post-war 
currency chaos It was necessary to provide a bird’s-eye view of 
post-war history of the Forward Exchange market This is one of 
the innumerable subjects which those connected with it imagine 
they know thoroughly, and yet when it comes to going into its 
details the shortcomings of human memory soon become evident. 
This is true even of developments m recent years, so that no apology 
IS needed for a chronicle of recent events, even though the contents 
of the last chapter in Part 11 may be familiar to tliose who have 
followed the Foreign Exchange market closely since 1031 

(4) PRUSEl^T ORGANISATION OE TflE MARKIOT 

The lustorujal ac(;ount of the evolution of the Forward Fxchangr^ 
market m Part 11 is followed in Paid III by a d<\s(a‘iption ol it-s 
present position and organisation. In tliis rosjiocd my main task 
was to co-ordinate into a comprehensive system the madcnal pro- 
vided by practical exports on the subject, and to fill the numerous 
gaps which, for considerations of space, their writings had to leave 
The nature of the various causes that give rise to ]^\>rward Exi^hango 
operations has been examined closely. This involved the discussion 
of a large volume of details on the role ol* tirade, foreign investment, 
foreign short-term funds, and ol every kind of arbitrage and specula- 
tion, m the Forward Exchange market details which (lo not, 
strictly speaking, belong to the sphere of theory. It would bo 
impossible, however, for anyone to embark upon the examination 
of the theoretical aspects of Forward Exchange without having 
first an adequate knowledge of its practical aspects It was, more- 
over, advisable to begin with the comparatively fcgmple historical 
and practical material before proceeding to the highly complicated 
theoretical material. 

Even though this part of the book deals with material already 
covered in part by practical writers on the subject, there still re- 
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mamed a good deal to be said, for many pomts of importance have 
so far been discussed only cursorily In dealing with various types 
of arbitrage operations, or with the relations between covered and 
uncovered balances, for instance, I had to break much unexplored 
ground, even though these subjects have been of great practical 
interest ever since Forward Exchange facilities developed The 
role of foreign investments in the Forward Exchange market also 
required more attention than it had hitherto received. On the 
other hand, there was relatively little scope for providing original 
material upon commercial and speculative Forward Exchange 
operations without gomg into mmute details unwarranted by the 
theoretical character of the book Apart from co-ordinating the 
existing material on these subjects, I have confined myself to giving 
various points a new interpretation There was no need for me 
to touch the arithmetic of Forward Exchange, for it is amply dealt 
with by existing text-books on Foreign Exchange 


(5) THE INTEREST PARITY THEORY 

Strictly* speaking, the next task should have been to give a 
historical account of important or characteristic Forward Exchange 
movements After some hesitation, however, I decided to proceed 
at once from a history of the Forward Exchange market, and a 
description of its present organisation, to a discussion of the theory 
of Forward Exchange, thereby deferring the historical account of 
Forward Exchange movements My object m choosing this method 
was to enable me to explain the Forward Exchange movements in 
the light of my conclusions on the theory of Forward Exchange, 
Possibly my choice of this method in preference to the inductive 
method may lead some to suggest that I have fitted my facts to 
my theories. In reality, the difference from this point of view 
between inductive and deductive methods is grossly exaggerated 
It IS equally possible to work on preconceived conclusions by both 
methods It is not the method but the impartiality and intellectual 
integrity of the authors that counts 

The theoretical section proper is introduced by an account of 
the evolution o£ the theory of Forward Exchange from the ’eighties 
to the present day. This is followed by a detailed examination 
of the classical Interest Parity theory which up to the present has 
been practically the only theoretical explanation of the movements 
of forward rates Although it has existed in a primitive form ever 
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Since the early days of dealing in Forward Exchanges, notlung has 
so far been published about the method ol* ascortannng what 
Interest Parities really are. I have attempted to malco good this 
important omission, with the aid of the statistical matenal pub- ^ 
lished m the A])pendices Other important qucstions~such as tlic 
exact way m which Interest Panties ailcet forward rates, lor 
instance — also required a close re-examination 


(6) NEW THEOBETICAL MATEllIAL 

Above all, I have endeavoured to draw attention to the one- 
sided interpretation which has hitherto been generally given to the 
Interest Parity theory — an interpretation which has given rise to 
a popular misconception that has had far-reaching practical conse- 
quences. 

One of the mam aims of the book is to stress the rocaproca.] 
character of relations between Interest Parities and lorward rates 
^ Tlie facd that not only are forward rates mfluonced by Interest 
Panties but that Interest Paiities arc also apt to bo considerably 
influenced by forward rates lias ni the past been almost entirely 
overlooked ciTeet of forward rates ujion interest rates is by 

no means negligible even m relatively normaJ conditions, but the 
effect becomes all-impoitant m abnormal conditions siudi as pre- 
vailed in FraiKic, for msta-nce, during 1935 3(). The ri^nJisation of 
the reciprocal characler of relations between Ini-erest ihirities and 
forward rates is fundamental to an understanding of the broaden* 
implications of Forward Exchange, and to the formula-tion of a- 
correct Forward Exchange poluiy by the authorities 

This principle of recipnxjity is stressed also in otlier (‘ontexts. 
In particular, stress is laid iqxni the j*ecipr(x*al relat-ionshif) between 
price levels and forward rates To a very considerable extents 
both the Forward Exchanges themselves and their Interest Panties 
are determined by the Purchasing Power Parities of Exchanges. 
This aspect of the tlieory of Forward Exchange has been com- 
pletely ignored until quite recently, and such rudimentary attempts 
as have been made to draw attention to it recpiired a thorough 
revision to make them acceptable as a useful contribution to the 
Theory of Forward Exchange. I have endeavoured to indicate 
the circumstances in which the Purchasing Power Parities affect 
the Interest Parities and forward rates, pointing out at the same 
time the numerous limitations of this theory. The theory of 
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reciprocity is applied also to the relations between trade balances 
and forward rates, and between international lending and forward 
rates I have endeavoured, throughout the chapters dealing with 
^ these aspects of the subject, to make it plain that forward rates 
do not constitute a mere passive factor but are themselves capable 
of influencing various important factors of the economic system 

In the hght of a close examination of the workmg of the 
Interest Parity theory, it has become necessary to revise the whole 
theory of international gold movements. To a hitherto unsuspected 
extent, the effect of Bank rate changes on gold movements depends 
upon the rapidity with which forward rates adjust themselves to 
their changed Interest Parities 

Although the mam purpose of the theory of Forward Exchange 
IS to explam the movements of forward rates, an adequate theo- 
retical investigation must cover questions which have hitherto been 
considered to be mere matters of technical detail, such as the 
relation between gold points and forward rates, between spot and 
forward rates, and the relation between long and short forward 
rates 


(7) HISTORY OF FORWARD EXCHANGE MOVEMENTS 

The history of the principal Forward Exchanges since the war 
IS covered m Part V. My interpretation of the various character- 
istic movements of the rates is supported by statistical material 
the absence of which in the past must have made the rational dis- 
cussion of Forward Exchange movements difficult if not impossible 
The extent to which there have been parallel movements of forward 
rates and their various Interest Parities has been illustrated by 
three charts, and the frequent divergencies from parallel are 
interpreted in the hght of the conclusions reached m the previous % 
(theoretical) section of the book 

I am particularly anxious that this book should encourage 
further research into the nature of Forward jExchange. To that 
end, I have endeavoured to provide relevant statistical material 
m an easily accessible form In the appendices the reader will 
find tables showing weekly quotations of the prmcipal Forward 
Exchanges since 1921, and also their monthly Bank Rate Panties, 
Discount Rate Panties, and Call Money Rate Parities. In the case 
of the forward dollar I have worked out also an experimental 
parity between the London discount rate and the New York time 

c 
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money rate. Even though this material is far from being sufficient 
to enable the future research worker to raise the study of Forward 
Exchange to the level of an exact science, its publication will, 1 
hope, encourage the various statistical departments to establish’ 
more detailed records. 

(8) CENTRAL banks’ ATTITUDE 

In the next section of the book detailed material is provided 
concerning the Forward Exchange operations undertaken by 
the various Central Banks In this respect, too, a great deal of 
the material is entirely new, at least so far as the English economic 
literature is concerned It will come as a surprise to most people 
to learn that many years before the war the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank pursued a Forward Exchange policy which boro a close re- 
semblance to the proposals made by Mr Keynes. Nor is it gouerally 
rcahsed, even by those who knew tlie Facts of recent Fh^iich mone- 
tary history, that the Bank of Franc<% of aJI (kmlial Ikinks, ])nt 
Mr Keynes’s proposals into operation ui IU27~28 ''rhese and other 
instances m which Central Ba.nks operated in h\)rwarf:l Fveshanges 
should bo stiuljcd by those who want to form an opinion upon 
wliether Central Banks cjould or should operate in Forward 
Exchanges 

On the basis of the historical material about t/ho various types 
of l^^orward Exchange operations undertaken in the past by (Jontriil 
Banlcs, [ have proceeded to oxamino the arguments for and against 
undertaking those various typos of o])orations In particular the 
question whether Bank rate policy should bo sujiplementcd by 
forward rate policy is examined m detail. My conclusion is that, 
since the role of the Bank rate policy to regulate the inter- 
national movements of funds frecpxontly conflicts with its role of‘ 
regulating internal trade, its application should bo confined to 
internal purposes. International transfers could bo regulated 
by a forward rate p^olioy of the pattern advocated by Mr. Keynes 
and applied by the Austro-Hungarian Bank and the Bank of France 
A case is made out also in favour of a forward rate policy to be 
pursued solely for increasing the efficiency of tlte orthodox Bank 
rate policy. Under the existing system, it is left entirely to chance 
to what extent the behaviour of forward rates neutralises or 
reinforces the effect of Bank rate changes upon arbitrage transfers 
and upon the amount of foreign credit availments. 
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( 9 ) OOKCLXJSIONS 

In the concluding section, the broader aspects of Forward Ex- 
"bhanges are once more examined, with the object of ascertaimng 
the part they play in the general economic system In particular, 
an attempt is made to reconcile the isolationist and internationalist 
conceptions of Forward Exchange, and to prove that intervention 
can serve the object of either an isolationist or an internationalist 
monetary pohcy Finally, the future prospects of the Forward 
Exchange system are examined 

It IS to be hoped that the material thus provided will prove 
useful to students engaged m research ; to the practical banker 
well acquamted with techmcal detail but without an adequate 
realisation of the broader implications of Forward Exchange ; to 
the academic economist mterested in its fundamental aspects but 
afraid of technical details , and above all to those with whom the 
management of monetary pohcy rests. It is to be hoped that the 
material provided by this book, and to be provided by those who 
follow up the avenues of research indicated by it, will deprive 
the monetary authorities of any excuse for ignoring Forward 
Exchange. 
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(1) PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

In any discussion of a difficult and complicated subject it is essential ^ 
that the possibility of misunderstanding should be reduced to a 
minimum To that end it is very desirable that all books of this 
kind should devote a chapter to definitions giving tlic precise 
meaning of the terms employed. This is an advantage I’rom the 
point oi view of authors and readers alikc^ It makes an aadJior 
stick to his definition tliroughout tlio book and saves him IVoin 
many an ambiguity. From the roadorks point of view the provision 
of a kind ol vocabulary of the terms the author uses is naturally 
welcome ; for oven though the author may give [irecisc* definiifions 
as and when eaeh term anses, it is not always easy or eonvenumt 
to find those dcliiiitions when they are needed fidie iru'lusion of a 
separate chapter makes this task miufii easier. From tlu^ point of 
view of critics, the advantage of such a chapter ol' definitions is 
that it minimises the possibility of arguing at cross ])urposes. 

As a rule 1 have endoewourod to use the various terms in their 
generally accepted sense In some mstances, however, 1 e.onsidored 
it advisable, mostly for practi(?al considerations, to depart from 
this rule. In other instances, wlicre no adequa-te terms existed, I 
^ have had to com them, but 1 have done so only where it was 
inevitable. 1 did not wish to add a formidable terminology to the 
existing difficulties^ of the subject, having no desire to emulate 
Professor Knapp, who has made life difficult for generations of 
German students 

But let us now proceed with the definitions 
(2) FOREIGN EXOHANCJE 

J Foreign Exchanges, in the conAte sense of the term, are 
means of payment and instruments of short-term credit expressed 
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in terms of the currency of another country. They include actual 
notes, cheques, bills of exchange and balances in foreign currencies 
In many foreign languages there is discrimination between Dev%sen 
and Valuta (the former includes foreign drafts and transfers while 
the latter refers to foreign notes) but in English they are all included 
under the heading of Foreign Exchanges During the nineteenth 
century, foreign notes and bills were the principal kinds of Foreign 
Exchanges, but in more recent times they have been displaced 
almost completely by transfers of bank credit. Thus, except in the 
chapteri^ dealing with the early history of Forward Exchange, the 
term Foreign Exchanges wall refer to telegraphic or telephonic 
transfers 

In the abstract sense of the term, Foreign Exchange means 
the process or system of conversion of one national currency into 
another. 

Exchange Rates, unless otherwise indicated, are the middle 
figures between buying and selling rates quoted at a given moment 
for transfers 


^ (3) FORWARD AND SPOT EXCHANGES 

Forward Exchanges are Foreign Exchanges bought or sold 
for future delivery (hence the American name futures against 
payment on dehvery The actual means of payment which are 
the subject of forward transactions are nowadays confined almost 
exclusively to transfers (not necessarily to telegraphic or telephonic 
transfers, for except in forward deals for very short periods there is 
always ample time to make the actual transfer by mail, even if the 
deal was concluded by trunk call or the exchange of cables), though 
there is still a certain amount of business transacted m bills for 
forward delivery, and occasionally even in notes for forward de- 
livery Although these latter transactions are at present quite 
unimportant both from a theoretical and from a practical point 
of view, they should nevertheless be included in the definition of 
Forward Exchanges, for during the earlier phase of the evolution 
of the Forward Exchange market dealing was confined at first to 
notes and subsequently to notes and bills. In the abstract sense 
of the term, Forwiard Exchange means the process or system of 
buying or selling Foreign Exchange for future dehvery 

Spot Exchanges are Foreign Exchanges bought and sold for 
immediate delivery and paid for on delivery Immediate de- 
livery ” means delivery two days after the conclusion of the deal. 
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It is now a general rule that spot exchanges have to be delivered 
on the morning of the second day following the conclusion of the 
I deal. Thus, strictly speaking, a spot deal is really a forward deal 
I for two days. 

» FoKWAun Rates arc the difference between the prices of 
Foreign Exchanges for spot and for lorward delivery at a given 
moment. In this respect my definition differs from the general use 
of the term Several authors call this rate the forward margin ”, 
swap margin” or '‘swap rate”, while their definition of forward 
rates is the figure representing spot rates plus or minus the "gjforward 
margin In reality, since Forward Exchanges are usually quoted 
not in terms of their actual price but m terms of their premium or 
discount on the spot rates, it is admissible to consider the figures 
of this premium or discount to be the forward rate. Thus if the 
spot franc is quoted at 1 05 and forward francs are at a discount of 
2 francs for three months, then the "discount of 2 francs” is, 
according to my definition, the forward rate, and 107 (105-1 2) may 
be called, to avoid misunderstanding, the forward price ''rins last 
term may be inadequate, but it servos its purpose. 


(4) PHEMHTM AND DISOOUNT 

Premium and Discount. If a Forward Fxdumge is worth 
more than the corresponding spot ox(ffiango it is af/ a premium ; if 
it IS worth less than the spot exchange it is at a cliscount. In 
English the term " premium ” is used in the Exchange Market in 
two different senses. It may indicate either tlie })rcmium upon 
Forward Exchange against the sf)ot exchange or the premium of 
spot exchanges compared with their Mint parities; "discount” 
may mean either the disc-ount on the Forward Exc‘hango against 
spot exchange or the discount of sfiot exchange against its Mint 
parity In continental languages there is a dis(‘rimmation between 
agio and report on the one hand and dimgio and deport on the other. 
Agio and disagio mean the discrepancy between Mint parities and 
spot exchanges , report and deport mean the discrepancy between 
spot and forward exchanges. In English, "premium ” may be either 
agio or report, and " discount ” may be either disagio or deport. 

As m this book we are concerned with the relation between spot 
and Forward Exchanges, we shall use the terms Premium and 
Discount solely in that context. On the few occasions when the 
relation between spot exchanges and their gold parity is referred 
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to, it will be made plain that Premium and Discount are used m 
that sense 


( 5 ) INTEREST PARITIES 

Interest Parity is the difference between short-term interest 
rates prevaihng m two centres It is essential that this term, which 
at present is not m common use, should become part of the everyday 
vocabulary of those discussing exchanges In the absence of such 
a generally accepted term, the annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlements had to refer to the normal spread 
correspondmg to the difference in short-term interest rates between 
the markets concerned ” ^ Sixteen words are used where two would 
be ample Smce the difference between Interest Rates consti- 
tutes the equihbrium rate of a Forward Exchange, there is every 
justification for calling it its Parity, even though it has no concrete 
existence similar to that of the Mmt Parity. 

Bank Rate Parity is the most primitive form of Interest 
Parity, representing the difference between the official rediscount 
rates in the centres concerned 

Deposit Rate Parity is the difference between the rates allowed 
on time deposits m two centres. The rates taken are those allowed 
by bankers to bankers Its exact definition is again highly com- 
plicated, and in practice it is most difficult to ascertam its figure. 

Discount Rate Parity is the difference between the market 
rates of discount for bank bills or Treasury bills in two centres. 
Since short-term funds can be invested also in other types of bills, the 
difference between other bill rates may at times be also of importance 
from the point of view of forward rates, but, unless otherwise 
indicated, Discount Rate Parity means the difference between rates 
for fine bank bills. 

Call Money Parity is the difference between short-loan rates 
in two centres There are various types of short loans in the 
market and it is often difficult to find the exact equivalent of a 
certain type in another market. It is possible to distinguish between 
call money parity. Stock Exchange loans parity, etc 

Theoretical Interest Parity is the difference between the 
average short-term interest rates m two centres. This average 
should be calculated largely on the basis of interest rates which are 
apt to attract foreign funds, but purely domestic interest rates 
should not be left altogether out of this calculation. 

1 Report of the Bank for International Settlements, 1935-36, p. 17, 
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(0) BISOKKPANOIKS 

OvERVALtrATiON AND Undervaluatjon of Forward Exchanges 
mean the exisiencic of a discrepancy between Interest l^anties and' 
forward rates At present the terms Overvaluation and Under- 
valuation are employed only m connection with the discro])ancy 
between spot rates and their Purt^hasing Power Panties Surce 
this subject will also be dealt with in this book, to avoid misunder- 
standing it will be made plain on every occasion when the terms 
are used whether overvaluation or undervaluation is in relation to 
Purchasing Power Parities or Interest Parities 

Forward Exchanges are undervalued against their Interest 
Panties when (1) the discount is wider than would be justified on 
an interest basrs , (2) the premium is narrower than would be justi- 
fied on an interest basis , (3) there is a discount when on an interest 
basis there sliould be a premium , and (4) there is a disciount when 
there should be no disparity at all 

Forward Exchanges arc overvalued against tbmr Interest 
Parities when (1) tlio premium is wider than would be justified on 
an interest basis ; (2) the discount is narrower than would be 
justified on an interest basis , (2) there is a })iemium when there 
should be a discount , and (4) there is a premium when there should 
bo no disparity at all. 


(7) INTEREST AEBITRAUE 

Interest Arbitraoe consists of the transfer of balances from 
one centre to another lor the purpose of profiting by the difTereiujo 
in the yield on short-term investment. It (‘om bines a Foreign 
Exchange transaction with short-term investment If [ni.(U‘es(. 
Arbitrage is efTecIed between the centre of the arbitrageurs and a. 
foreign centre, it is bilateral arbitrage ; if it is effected between two 
foreign centres —foivmstance, if French holders of sterling trans- 
ferred their funds from London to Now York for the sake of the 
higher yield — then the operation is triangular arbitrage. A much 
more important distinction is between coverec^^ and uncovered 
Interest Arbitrage. In the former, the exchange risk attached to 
the investing of funds in the foreign centre is covered, while in 
the latter it is left uncovered. In covered Interest Arbitrage, the 
cost of or profit on the swap (i e. the loss or gain on a combined 
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purchase of spot exchange and sale of forward) is deducted from 
or added to the yield of the funds m the foreign centre Another 
important distinction is between Active and Passive Interest 
Arbitrage If arbitrageurs take deliberate action to transfer funds 
from one centre to another for the sake of the difference in the 
yield, the transaction is Active Interest Arbitrage If they merely 
allow funds to accumulate in some centre as a result of their trans- 
actions with their clients, then it is Passive Interest Arbitrage 

(8) TEANSFER AND LOAN POINTS 

Transfer Points are the rates at which it becomes profitable 
to take action in order to transfer funds from one centre to another 
for the sake of higher yield with the exchange risk covered It is 
hardly worth while for a bank to undertake active Interest Arbi- 
trage involving work, to lose the turn ’’I immobilise to some 
extent some of its funds, and take a slight risk, all for the sake of 
an additional yield of, say, one-eighth per cent per annum. The 
mimmum discrepancy m yield which induces banks to undertake 
the deliberate transfer of their funds for the purpose of Interest 
Arbitrage varies widely, but as a general rule funds are not trans- 
ferred by big banks on a large scale unless there is a profit of about 
one-half per cent per annum The rates representing an overvaluation 
or undervaluation of the forward rates against their Interest Parities 
amounting to one-half per cent may be regarded therefore as their 
Transfer Points Passive Interest Arbitrage does of course occur 
while the forward rate is within its Transfer Points, but if the dis- 
crepancy IS very small it is hardly worth while to accumulate funds 
in a foreign centre 

Loan Points are the forward rates at which it becomes advan- 
tageous for arbitrageurs, exporters, or those desirous of hedging 
against the depreciation of a currency to borrow in the foreign 
centre concerned, as an alternative to selling Forward Exchange, 
because the cost of the forward operation exceeds that of the loan 
Thus, if the forward franc is 8 per cent per annum, while it is 
possible to borrow m Paris at 6 per cent, British exporters having 
to receive francg at a future date find it more advantageous to 
borrow the francs, sell them, and repay the loan subsequently out 
of the proceeds of their exports For arbitrageurs, loan points re- 
present the rates at which it becomes profitable to borrow in a 
foreign centre for the purpose of using for swap transactions the 
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Spot exchange thus obtained. The Loan Points vary according 
to the type of credit used. 

(9) OOVERTNQ AND HRDGTNU 

CoYKEtNa THE ExcHAisiaB RiSK means the acquisition or kSuIo 
of foreign currencies to fix m terms of the national currency the 
amount receivable or payable at a future date. Thus a covering 
operation can arise only whei’e there is a definite payment in foreign 
currency maturing at some future date The covering operation 
provides a safeguard against the direct risk involved in exchange 
fluctuations. 

Hedging in general may be defined as consisting of deliberately 
taking a speculative risk in order to offset a bigger speculative 
risk. Hedging against exchange fluctuations is the Forward Ex- 
change operation by whi(9i we safeguard against indirect loss arising 
from the doprocnation of a foreign currency The (lilToreiu'C between 
covering and hedging is tliat m the former wo safeguard ourselves 
against loss on some definite payment to bo imido or received, 
while in the latter we safcguarcl ourselves aga-inst the 
of assets brought about by the depreciation of the exchange. Thus 
an exporter of' British goods to Fraiuje who will receive francs in 
three months’ tunc covers against the cx(*hangc risk by selling the 
francs forward On the other hand a British buyer of' l^'roiudi goods 
may hedge against the loss lie would sufl’cr in terms of’ sterling 
through the fall m the sterling ]>rico of the Frcm^li goods, (uiusod 
by the depreciation of the franc 


(10) UXCriANGK POSITIONS 

ExcaiANGE Positions arise when tliero is a difference between 
the amount of foreign currencies owned or receivable by a. bank, 
firm or individual under definite contracts, and the amount of the 
same currencies payable by them under definite cjontracts. If the 
amount held or receivable in foreign currencies is not covered by 
forward contracts, then the firm in question has a long position in 
the currencies concerned. If the amount payablg in foreign cur- 
rencies IS not covered by forward contracts, then the firm in 
question has a short position in the foreign currencies concerned 
So long as the totals receivable and payable are balanced, however, 
no position can arise, even though the payments to bo received 
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and to be made are not synchronised Discrepancy between 
maturity dates creates a commitment but not a position. 

Bear and Bull Positions are short and long positions de- 
liberately created for speculative purposes, either by Forward Ex- 
change operations or by borrowing abroad and selling spot ex- 
change. If a merchant leaves the exchange on his imports or 
exports uncovered, he creates a short or long position, but not a 
bear or bull position 


(11) SUNDRY DEFINITIONS 

Forward Dealing in Discounts constitutes fixing in advance 
the discount rate for bills to be delivered at a future date. It safe- 
guards holders agamst the risk of a rise in the Bank rate. Such 
transactions supplement forward operations in bills designed to 
reduce exchange risk on bills to be delivered at a future date. 

Foreign Balances, in the broader sense of the term, include 
not only current account balances but also sight deposits, deposits 
at notice, fixed deposits, holdmgs of bills, funds invested in the 
short-loan .market, and even funds invested m easily reahsable 
securities. 

Purchasing Power Parity is the ratio between the internal 
purchasing power of two currencies The exact meamng of the 
term is highly controversial, and its loose defimtion has caused much 
misunderstanding in the past Here, however, we need not be more 
precise, since we are concerned only with broad tendencies m for- 
ward rates to move in the direction of their Purchasing Power 
Parities, tendencies brought about by divergencies of spot ex- 
changes from their equilibrium levels, and from this point of view 
it is immaterial which interpretation of the term is correct. 

Swap Transactions are the purchase or sale of spot exchanges 
against the sale or purchase of Forward Exchanges. In a broader ^ 
sense the term can also be used to cover the purchase or sale of short 
Forward Exchanges against longer Forward ^Exchanges, but unless 
otherwise indicated the term will be used in this book exclusively 
to indicate spot-forward operations. 

Swap and JDeposit transactions combine the buying of spot 
exchanges agamst Forward Exchanges and the loan of the foreign 
currency thus obtained to the foreign banks concerned Thus if 
an English bank buys spot reichsmarks and sells them for three 
months’ forward delivery it will have the use of reichsmarks for three 
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months, while the German bank concerned will have the use of 
sterling for three months As a result of the Swap and Bejiosit 
transaction, the German bank will have the use of both sterling and 
reichsmarks for three months, 

TkaisIvSfehs, unless otherwise indicated, mean the acquisition 
of a foreign balance by individual buyers They need not necjcs- 
sarily involve the change in the volume of funds m the two centres 
concerned, only tlio change of the ownership of the funds involved 
It is only if the transfers are on a sufficiently large scale to give 
rise to gold movements or official exchange operations that they 
bring about a decline or increase in the total volume of funds in the 
centres concerned. 

Cross Rate is the rate between two foreign currencies calculated 
on the basis of their quotation m a third centre Thus when we 
talk about the franc-dollar cross rate we mean the ratio between the 
London quotation of the two currencies It need not nec^essarily 
be identical with the dollar rate m Paris or the iranc ra.t<^ in New 
York, and when there is a divScrcpamy it gives rise t/O exchange 
arbitrage 

Cross Forwai^d Rate or Forward Cross P^ate. •While the 
cross rate is the ratio l)ctween two spot rates in a. third (‘cntre, the 
cross forward rate is the ra.tio between two forward rates in a third 
centre 

Forward Exchanoe Poltoy is the set of jnahicijdes followed by 
the monetary authorities in their operations in Forward Exchange, 
irrespective of the object of the opeiations. 

Forward Rate Policy is one particular type oi' Forward 
Exchange Policy, aiming at inllucmang the international move- 
ments of funds by moans of regulating forward rates. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ORIGIN OP FORWARD EXCHANGE 

(1) LACK OF CONCRETE INFORMATION 

The majority of the systems and institutions that form part of the 
international financial apparatus as we know it today have developed 
by a gradual process Their origin cannot be traced to some 
definite, or even approximate, date They were not the invention 
of any particular mdividual, but came into existence through the 
coincidence of demand for certain facihties and of circumstances 
which made it possible to provide those facilities This is how the 
system of Forward Exchange came into bemg It is impossible 
either to point with even approximate accuracy to any date when 
it began or to name any individual or mstitution responsible for its 
imtiation All we know, or rather assume, is that it originated 
during the nineteenth century, but we are unable to express a 
definite opinion upon whether it was the first or the second half of 
that century 

We are equally in the dark about the exact process through 
which Forward Exchange became part of the financial system. 
By the time writers on financial subjects in Central Europe and 
elsewhere began to take notice of Forward Exchange, the system 
had been in operation for some time, and there is no evidence to 
show when and how it had come into existence It is, nevertheless, 
possible to elaborate a theory about the origin of Forward Ex- 
change, based on the experience of Foreign Exchange markets in 
which Forward Exchange developed only comparatively recently. 
Admittedly, we are not altogether on safe ground in inferring that 
the circumstances of the development of Forward Exchange in 
Vienna and BerEn during the nineteenth century were similar to 
those amid which Forward Exchange developed m other markets 
in more recent times There are, however, several points in re- 
spect of which the similarity of circumstances can reasonably be 
assumed 
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( 2 ) DEMAND E^OR FOEWABD EXCHANGE FACILITIES 

The demand for Forward Exchange facilities arose, not through 
one particular requirement, but through complex inHuonces and 
conflicting requirements To state that it arose through the 
necessity for traders to cover their exchange risk caused by abnormal 
exchange movements would over-simplify the matter The desire 
of importers and exporters to safeguard themselves against losses 
arising from the fluctuation of their own currency or that of another 
country is certainly one of the major factors responsible for the de- 
velopment of a Forward Exchange market. But it is only one of a 
set of various complementary factors working m the same direction 

Unquestionably, the development of Forward Exchange is the 
outcome of fluctuating exchanges I propose to show in the next 
chapter that wherever a currency was subject to flmdAiations during 
tlie second hall of the nineteenth century, there was evidoiKiC of 
the existence of an active Forward Exchange market It would be 
incorrect, however, to attribute the development of that market 
solely to tlio prudence of merchants who wc.rc anxif>ns to avoid 
having to gamble on tlie exchanges To about the sanu' cxtorit»,\ 
the creation ot Forward Exchange facilities was due to the opposite 
influence to the desire of speculators to gamble on the (^xeliangos. 
It would bo idle to attempt to answer the question wliether (tom- 
mercial demand was first m the field, and the market created for its 
benoflt was used and abused subsocpiontly by speculation, or 
whether it was speculators who created the market whhtb, omte 
in existence, provided facilities also for non-spO(*ulativo Forward 
Exchange requirements In all probability those ctonfiicting re- 
quirements developed more or less simultaneously. At the same 
time, the requirements of arbitrage ol* various kinds had also arisen 
and had contributed towards the factois making for the dtivolop- 
ment of a Forward Exchange market 


( 3 ) WHY LONG BILLS HAD BECOME INADEQUATE 

In itself the existence of fluctuating currencies would not have 
given rise to a Forward Exchange market. Currencies have nearly 
always fluctuated m terms of one another, and yet there is no 
reason to suppose that Forward Exchanges existed before the 
nineteenth century. During earlier centuries gemu'al conditions 
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were much less settled, and such exchange risk as existed was 
merely one of the innumerable risks the venturesome souls engaged 
in foreign trade had to take If any of them wanted to cover 
himself against that particular risk, he was in a position to do so 
by means of long bills on a foreign centre, which were the fore- 
runners of Forward Exchanges Anyone having to make a pay- 
ment in a foreign currency at a future date was able to buy foreign 
bills in the currency concerned Anyone expecting to receive pay- 
ment in a foreign currency at a later date could draw a bill in that 
currency and sell it 

The question we have to try to answer is why the necessity '' 
arose for developing Forward Exchange facihties in addition to 
the existing foreign bill facilities It must have arisen gradually, 
with the expansion of foreign trade caused by mdustrialisation and 
by the progress of the international division of labour During the 
second 'half of the nineteenth century^ the volume of foreign trade 
had advanced to a figure many times larger than its volume for 
the first half of that century At the same time, mternational 
finance also developed on a perhaps even more extensive scale 
Banks of diiierent countnes acquired the habit of keeping funds in 
terms of each others’ currency This gave rise to interest arbitrage 
and to the desire to cover these balances against losses through 
exchange movements. Above all, the nineteenth century witnessed"^ 
the development of active stock arbitrage, and this, too, was largely 
responsible for the mcrease of the demand for convenient facilities 
^ for covering the exchange risk With the adoption of the gold 
standard by a number of countries during the last three decades 
‘ of the mneteenth century, bullion arbitrage on an extensive scale 
added to the demand for such facilities 

(4) SUPERIORITY OF FORWARD EXCHANGE AS MEANS FOB COVERING 

Why, it may well be asked, were the facihties provided by the 
foreign bills not sufficient to meet the mcreased requirements *2 
To answer that question it is sufficient to point to the advantages 
of Forward Exchanges compared with foreign bills as means of 
covering exchange risk The purchase of long bills requires an 
immediate capital outlay or, alternatively, the contraction of a 
bank loan Agamst this the purchase of Forward Exchanges re- 
quires no cash outlay (except m some instances a small deposit) 
and no credit transaction on the part of the buyer Foreign trade 

D 
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transactions do not always give rise to lulls, or, as Waltlier Lotz 
pointed out in 1889,*^ bills are not always of a sufficiently high 
quality to be marketable on advantageous terms. Another reason 
for the need for Forward Exchange facilities was that in many 
instances exporters were desirous of safeguarding themselves against 
exchange risk long bolbre they were in a position to deliver the bills 
Obviously, Forward Exchange facilities were much bettor suited 
to their requuoments than were foreign bill facilities. In any case, 
bills are a clumsy and cumbersome instrument for a really largo 
volume of turnover Even though the development of finance bill 
facilities made their market more elastic and adaptable, such 
facilities were by no means unlimited. 

Compared with the facilities of the foreign bill market, Forward 
Exchange definitely represented a higher stage of development 
The creation of a Forward Exchange market was in keeping with 
the general tendency of evolijtion in international finance from the 
primitive to the more advanced system Forward Exidiango came 
into existence to meet the requirements of a progrossnig inter- 
national financial and commercial organisation 


( 5 ) PROGRESS OP BANKING SYSTEM 

We have dealt so far with the conditions which created the 
demand for Forward Exchange facilities Lot us now see iihe 
conditions which made it i)o.ssible to satisfy this demand. The 
fact that the demand for facilities for covering exchange risk prior to 
the nineteenth century was relatively small was not the solo reason 
why Forward Exchange did not exist at that tune The system 
could develop only through progress in banking tcchnH|iie, the 
increase of confidence, and the establishment ofcloscu- international 
banking relations Here again, it would be futile to tty to ascertain 
whether the finst hen preceded the first egg. Modern banking 
technique, confidence, and closer banking relations developed simul- 
taneously with the evolution of the Forward Exchange market. 
It is evident, however, that the functioning of such a market pre- 
supposed a higher degree of banking organisation than existed in 
the earlier phases of evolution. It is even inore.obvious that the 
satisfactory working of Forward Exchange was conditional upon 
the existence of a high degree of confidence, both within the market 

^ Walther Lotz, “Die Wahrungsfrago in (Jstorreich-Ungarn imd ihro wirt- 
aohafthohe and pohtische Bedoutung ”, SchmoUer's Jahrhucli, vol. 13, p. 34 
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and between the various markets The fact that the breakdown 
of confidence in 1931 nearly brought the Forward Exchange market 
to a standstill shows how essential a part the gradual estabhshment 
of confidence durmg the nineteenth century must have played m 
making the creation of such a market possible Lastly, the estab- 
lishment of mnumerable hnks between banks across the frontiers 
durmg the last decades of the nmeteenth century was also an indis- 
pensable condition for the creation of an active Forward Exchange 
market 

Another question that remams to be answered is whether for- 
ward deahngs between bankers and their customers preceded the 
development of an open market m Forward Exchanges Judging 
by the course of evolution m markets where deahng in Forward 
Exchanges is of relatively recent origin, this was probably the case 
It IS reasonably safe to assume that during the early stages of 
development, the banks, having sold to their customers exchanges 
for future delivery, covered themselves by buying spot Con- 
versely, if they bought Forward Exchanges they covered them- 
selves by selhng a correspondmg amount of their holding of the 
exchanges concerned, or by ^selhng spot obtained through finance 
bills or other means of credit It was only at a later stage that an 
open market developed — mostly on the Bourses, where merchants 
and speculators were able to deal in some instances directly without 
the intermediary of banks, and where the banks were able to carry 
out forward operations on account of their customers or on their 
own account. It was only after the development of such open 
markets, m Vienna, Berlin, St Petersburg and elsewhere, that the 
system began to attract attention, and that Forward Exchange 
operations began to be transacted on a large scale 

(6) EVOLUTION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

The evolution of deahngs in Forward Exchanges from a primitive 
to a more advanced stage was part of the evolution of the Foreign 
Exchange market as a whole In the early stages, Foreign Ex- v 
change deahngs, whether for spot or forward delivery, consisted in 
buymg and selhngrforeign notes and foreign bills It was only later, 
towards the end of the 19th century, that the system of deahng in 
mail transfers began to develop Until then the Forward Exchange 
market consisted of buying and selhng of foreign bank notes and of 
sight bills or long bills for future delivery Even transactions in 
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bills constituted a relatively advanced stage of evolution ; they 
implied a certain amount of confidence in the bankers and merchants 
of the countries concerned In the absence of an adequate degree 
of confidence, forward dealing was confined to bank notes It w^is 
not until the late hiinetios that dealings in bills displaced dealings 
m notes in the Forward Exchange markets, though note dealings 
survived to a limited extent in certain contmcntal centres until the 
outbreak of the war The history ol‘ the development of mail 
transfers and of telegraphic transfers before the war is too well 
known to require repetition Although forward dealing m bills 
declined m importance m consequence of the development of these 
new and more convenient facilities, it nevertheless survived the 
changes brought about by the war m the Forward Exchange market, 
and to some very slight extent it exists even to-day. 



CHAPTER V 


EARLY FORWARD EXCHANGE DEALINGS 
(1) Vienna’s bole 

Having outlined the general trend of the early evolution of the 
Forward Exchange market, we now may proceed to describe the 
actual development in the various centres. It seems probable that 
Vienna was the first market where Forward Exchange dealings 
were transacted on a large scale A few relatively brief intervals 
apart, the Austrian currency was subject to more or less wide 
fluctuations during the greater part of the nineteenth century 
Vienna possessed a highly developed banking orgamsation, and her 
bankers had 3/ reputation for their skill in the art of arbitrage. At 
the same time the foreign trade of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
was fairly substantial and mcreasing Moreover, since the capital 
resources of the country were inadequate, it had to depend very 
largely on foreign capital, and this m itself necessitated covering 
operations The leading Vienna banks had good international 
connections, which facilitated the development of a Forward 
Exchange market 

It IS impossible to indicate even an approximate date as to when 
forward deahngs m exchanges began in Vienna My inquiries in 
this respect, addressed to some of the leading Austrian authorities 
on the subject, produced a negative result, and the perusal of old 
volumes of Austrian newspapers and periodicals also proved futile. 
The development was probably so gradual that it was imperceptible 
until deahngs had assumed a relatively substSintial scale There 
is concrete evidence that mark notes were actively dealt in for 
forward dehvery on the Vienna bourse throughout the ’eighties, 
but in all probability there were dealings some decades earlier 
when the wars of 1848-49 had led to exchange fluctuations As 
a rule, the dealmgs were for the end-of-month settlement, in 
accordance with widespread custom on continental Stock Exchanges, 
but it was possible to transact business for much longer periods. 

37 
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According to Walther Lotz/ in Vienna business was transacted m 
mark notes for delivery at the end of three, four and six months, 
in addition to delivery at the end of the current montli The rates 
for longer periods were, however, largely a imittcr cd negotiation. 
Speculation largely avssumod the form of buying foreign notes for 
delivery at the next end-of-month settlement, and renewing the 
positions month after month. According to Kramar,'-^ at the end 
of the month the exchange rates moved often in favour of Austria, 
owing to speculative covering, but after the turn of the month the 
speculative positions were reconstructed once more. 


( 2 ) THE BERLIN FORWARD MARKET 

If Vienna was the first active Forward Exchange market, Berlin 
was probably a good second. Indeed, there could bo no really 
active market in Forward Exchanges in one centre until a market 
was created m another centre. We have conca'oto (wddencjo that 
such a market existed m Berlin during tlie ’eigldhss. It<s a(‘4»ivitiies 
originally consisted in dealing in Austrian gulden a.nd Russian 
rouble notes for forward delivery. In addition to rofcrcncios to this 
market by Walther wo have detailed descriptions of the market 
m rouble notes by Arthur RalTalovu^h'^ and osfiecnally by Dr. (k von 
Sclmlze-Gaovemitz.^ The writings of the latter and of Whilthor Lotz 
are probably the beat existing accounts of early Forward Exchange 
dealings. They are, therefore, worth discussing m detail. 

According to Lotz, Austrian and Hungarian merchants engaged 
in foreign trade felt keenly the necessity for Forward Excliango 
facilities, owing to the violent lluctuations of the gulden. They 
usually covered their exchange risk by buying or selling mark notes 
for forward delivery, even if their transactions were csoncjludod m 
terms of sterling or other currencies For, sim^e ibe mark was 
stable, its fluctuations against other stalilc curremnos were negli- 
gible Lotz reports the existence of a keen interest arbitrage 
between Vienna and Berlin, with the exchange risk covered 

1 Walther Lotz, “ Dio Wdhrungsfrago m Ostorrtneh-Ungam and ihro wirt- 
schaftlicho und pohtische Bedentung SchmoUers Jahrlnwh fur QcsHzgdmng, 
V erwaltung und V olkswirtachaft, vo\ 13 (1880), p 34 ^ 

^ Dr Karel Kramar, Dai? Papiergeld w Osterreich seH ISIS (Leipzig, 1880), p. 71. 

® Op. cit p 35. 

^ Arthur Raffalovich, Le MarcM Jmancier, J 891-96 (Pans, 1895), p. 235 

® Gerhard v Schulze -Gao vermtz, V olkmmrtwhafibchB dtwhm aus Mus^land 
(Leipzig, 1899), chap. vi. Part 2, “ Rubolkurs und Eubolborso ”, pp. 400 et fteq, 

» Op c%t. p 30, 7 Op, cit p. 30. 
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Money rates were -usually higher in Vienna than in Berhn, so that 
forward mark notes were as a rule at a premium He expressed 
the view that the existence of a forward market was beneficial and 
that it tended to smooth out the fluctuations of the spot gulden 

The same view was put forward with much more emphasis by 
Schulze-Gaevermtz. He put up a spirited defence of the Berhn 
forward market m rouble notes against the attack of the Russian 
Press, which, throughout the ’eighties and at the begmmng of the 
’mneties, denounced speculation m roubles, in terms of abuse that 
could teach a lesson even to writers in the financial columns of the 
Press of the Gold Bloc countries in 1935, on the question of specula- 
tion against their currencies The whole controversy of half a 
century ago shows yet again that there is very little new under the 
sun The arguments for and against forward deahng were almost 
identical with those put forward in recent years 

(3) THE EORWAHn MARKET IN ROUBLES 

Schulze-Gaevernitz gave a detailed account of the development, 
activity and* collapse of the Berlin forward market in rouble notes 
It originated as a result of the large Russian purchases abroad 
during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, purchases which were to 
some extent financed by means of exporting rouble notes to 
Germany According to Raffalovich^ the notes issued during the 
Turkish war amounted to some 400 to 500 million roubles, much 
of which amount found its way to Berlin Schulze-Gaevernitz 
states that the reason why forward dealings in these notes developed 
was the active commercial and financial intercourse between Russia 
and Germany. Indeed, about one-third of Russia’s foreign trade 
was done with Germany. And since the rouble was subject to wide 
fluctuations, German importers and exporters were anxious to cover 
their exchange risk It is true that there was a Forward Exchange 
market also in St Petersburg, but it was inferior to the Berhn 
market German importers of Russian wheat were able to buy 
at low prices by quoting in terms of roubles, and German exporters 
to Russia were also willing to quote in terms of roubles. Their 
wilhngness to do «o was very helpful for them in competition with 
British firms, as the latter never quoted in terms of a fluctuating 
currency ^ Indeed, we have reason to suppose that the existence 
of a forward market in roubles, by enabling German importers 
^ Op c%t pp. 234-235 ® Op cit p 508 
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and exporters to quote m roubles, went a long way towards estab- 
lishing German supremacy in Russian trade, a supremacy which 
existed until 1914 and which was restored after the war. About 
this aspect of the question more will be said in the lu'xt chapter 

Needless to say, tlie Berlin Forward hlxcdiange market m roubles 
provided facilities not only for commeriial imi’iioscs but also for 
arbitrage and spooulation The Bei'Iin banks kept balances m St 
Petersburg and covered tlieir exchange rislc in l.ho ibrward market. 
From time to time it was profitable for them to buy Russian internal 
Government securities with the exchange risk covered German 
bank clerks were travellmg regularly between Berlin and St 
Petersburg, especially towards the end of the month, carrying suit- 
cases full of rouble notes Althougli the market was primitive, in 
that it was confined to actual notes, in some ways it was well 
developed There were “ put and call ” dealings —something un- 
known m the modern Forward Exchange market — and it was 
possible to leave it to the option of the parties whether to carry 
out the contra<!t or merely jiay the exchange dill'er(in(! 0 . 'rhoso 
facta indicate the higlily speculative character of the maii’kot. Un- 
questionably, by far the larger part of the tlealings oonfiisted ol jiure 
speculation Even so, tlie frequent statements of the conlmnporary 
Russian Press tliat Berlin speculators “ controlled ” the rouble, and 
with it the destinies of Russia, were distnu'tly exaggerated. 

(4) A BEAR SQUEBZJE IN THE ’NINISTIEH 

Throughout the ’eighties, the Russian Press conducted a violoni. 
campaign demanding stern measures for the suppression of the 
Berlin market in rouble notes. Among others, the institution of an 
embargo on the export of tlie.se notes was demanded. 1’liis solution 
was eventually adopted by the Finaiuic Minister, Goiint Witte, in 
1894 Having made good progress towards putting Russian finances 
on a sounder footing, in 1893 he began to disi'ourago forward dealing 
in roubles First he ordered the Russuan banks to refrain from 
taking part in such operations. Then a small export tax was im- 
posed on the notes. The final blow was delivered in 1894. A de 
facto stabilisation of the rouble had been achieved at the beginning 
of that year, but in September and October, when the illness of 
Tsar Alexander gave rise to speculative selling of rouble notes m 
Berhn, Count Witte took firm action to teach the bears a lesson. 
Anticipating M Poincare, he organised a boar squeoxo, almost 
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exactly thirty years before the memorable franc squeeze of 1924 
While M Pomcare sought to reduce the supply of francs by for- 
bidding the granting of loans to foreign borrowers, Count Witte 
achieved a similar result by suddenly forbidding the export of 
rouble notes Prior to that measure, the banking house of Mendels- 
sohn & Co , actmg as agents for the Russian Government, bought 
up large amounts of rouble notes for delivery at the end of October 
1894 , on settlement day they msisted on actual delivery mstead of 
acceptmg the payment of the exchange difference The bears, 
being unable to secure the notes they had sold, were routed. The 
rouble notes went to a premium of 15 marks per 100 roubles, and 
even at that price they were unobtainable. Much of the commit- 
ments were offset by local clearing arranged for that purpose — 
just as in Vienna a large part of the franc commitments was locally 
compensated m 1924 — and the actual deficiency was reduced to 
some 3,000,000 roubles The speculators threw themselves upon 
the mercy of Count Witte, who, unlil^e M Pomcare, was not 
vindictive and let them off relatively lightly by authorising the 
export of the required amount at a price which, while penalising the 
speculators, was not actually ruinous 

(5) FORWARD MARKETS UNDER STABLE CONDITIONS 

After this memorable experience, speculators kept away from 
the forward market in rouble notes The market continued to 
function, however, even after the stabilisation of the rouble, just as 
the Vienna forward market in mark notes and the Berlin forward 
market m Austro-Hungarian notes survived the stabilisation of the 
Austro-Hungarian currency in 1892 Business in these currencies 
consisted very largely of arbitrage operations, although there was 
a certain amount of commercial business In spite of the fact that 
fluctuations of the rouble and of the new Austro-Hungarian krone 
became confined to narrow limits, many merchants considered it 
necessary to cover their exchange risk, especially if they dealt in 
primary produce which allowed a relatively narrow margin of profit 
for intermediary merchants The Forward Exchange operations 
of this period we«*e well described by Herr Walther Federn ^ He 
pointed out that, although the volume of commercial Forward 
Exchange operations declined with the greater stability of rates, 

^ Walther Fedem, “Das Problem gesetzlicher Aiifnahm© der Barzahlungen in 
Ostorreioh-Ungarn ”, Schmollers Jahrbuch^ vol 34 (1910), p 156 
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there was nevertheless a large volume of business transacted in 
connection with stock arbitrage 

As we said m the last chapter, the importance of forward dealing 
m notes gradually declined towards the end of the nineteenth 
century It was replaced to an increaising extent by forward 
dealing in bills. In particular, sterling bills had a good forward 
market in Vienna, Berlin, Ht I’ctersburg a.nd other ecnitres. During 
the last pre-war decade, forward dealing in other bills also developed 
in these markets, and at the same time forw'ard denJing in mail 
transfers, especially on London and Paris, became increasingly evi- 
dent Interest arbitrage between Vienna and Berlin on the one 
hand and the Western European centres on the other, attained a 
high stage of development even in the ’nineties, but it was usually 
the Central European markets that took the initiative V cry little 
was known about Forward Exchange business in London or Paris 
in those days To secure a high yield on swap transacti(»ns m those 
markets was still the privilege of the select (ew, who jealously 
safeguarded the secret of their knowledge. A financier who in the 
nioantimo has acquired world-wide reputation lioth as a pra.ctu)al 
expert and as a theoretical siieciahst in monetary jiroblems toll me 
that ho secured his foothold in London during tiu' ’ninefies by 
buying Austrian Nalinenscheme (Treasury bills secured on Kta,te- 
owned salt-mines) and covering flic excliangi' on f.he Vienna 
Forward Exchange market The Walinonseheine boro inferest at 
3| per cent, and in spite of the cost of the swap, the net. yield was 
considered, in those lean days, attractive for a well-secured shorl.- 
term investment. 

During the years that {iroccded the war, interest arbit.rugo 
combined with swap ojicrations between Vimina and ot.her imirkots 
assumed such dimensions that the Austro-Hungarian Ba.nk a.t times 
considered it necessary to adopt special tactics to counteract, its 
effect This important point will be iliscussed in detail m (diaiiter 
XXXVI. 

(6) EAELY FOEWARD EXCHANGE DEAUNGS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to a itescription of the 
European Forward Exchange markets. The system was not, 
however, pecuhar to Europe, even during its early stages. Indeed, 
there is ample evidence to show that there wore active h’orward 
Exchange markets, many decades before the war, in the Ihiitod 
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States, in Latin America and m the East In the United States 
they must have originated through the exchange fluctuations 
brought about by the Civil War Even after the stabilisation of 
the dollar, American exporters were anxious to safeguard themselves 
against the exchange risk by selhng their European bills for forward 
delivery During the latter decades of the nineteenth century it 
had become the practice of American produce exporters to anticipate 
the seasonal appreciation of the dollar, and to begin from April 
onwards to sell forward their sterhng bills for dehvery m October 
or thereabouts This practice made it necessary for the American 
banks to develop facilities to enable them to cover the exchange 
risk, and to secure themselves also against a possible rise in the 
London bank rate, by a forward discount operation 

Unfortunately there is very little evidence of these operations 
in American financial hterature, although it is so highly developed 
in other directions. While the United States has produced some 
very good monographs on the pre-war monetary history of Great 
Britain and France, and even on the monetary history of mediaeval 
Spain, some developments nearer home have received no adequate 
attention This is a great pity, for a detailed description of For- 
ward Exchange dealings — ^if any — during the Civil War, or at any 
rate of the Forward Exchange market during the last two or three 
pre-war decades, would be invaluable 


(7) THE '' GOLD MYSTERY ’’ OF 1891 

The existence of an active forward market in franc bills in New 
York, New Orleans and Chicago in 1891 is referred to by Ottomar 
Haupt in his essay on The Lazards^ Gold Operations ^ He describes 
in detail the situation that arose in 1891, when, owing to the 
anticipation of a deficient harvest in France, American wheat 
exporters began to sell franc bills for forward delivery at a heavy 
discount during May and June. As Haupt pointed out, there was 
no forward market in bills in France, but there was one m New 
York, Chicago and New Orleans In these markets, bills on France 
for future delivery were dealt in during May 1891 at the rate of 
530 fr for $100, «igamst the parity of 518-13 The spot jfranc was 
also unfavourable, though not nearly to the same extent Much to 
the astonishment of the world, the Paris banking louse of Lazard 
Freres began to import gold from the United States in May, m spite 

^ Ottomar Haupt, The Monetary Question in 1892 (London, 1892), p 96 
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of the adverse exchange. Altogether some $35,000,000 of gold was 
withdrawn— a huge amount for those days — most of which was 
paid into the Ban]< of France 

The financial Press of two continents was completely mystified 
by these transactions, and a variety ol interpretations were current. 
In some quarters it was suggested that the Bank of Franco must have 
been paying a premium on the gold Tlie German Press suspected 
the accumulation of a war chest — how familiar that sounds ! — and 
regarded the gold shipments as the forerunner of a war of revenge 
for 1871 Haupt himself sought to explain the transactions on the 
ground that, since the Bank of France was then unwilling to part 
with gold, hazard Freres paid in the gold on the understanding that 
they would be entitled to withdraw it when necessary for meeting 
wheat import bills Although he was then the leading foreign 
exchange expert in Western Europe, even he missed the point, 
which would be obvious today to every junior foreign exchange 
dealer, namely, that the transaction was made possible by the 
abnormal profit on the swap. Forward tVancJS being ?it a big 
discount, hazard Frcrcs probably bought up the Iranc bills oihu'od 
by American wheat exporters for forward delivery, ifud sold spot 
francs at the same time Having tlnis acquired dollars for ai few 
months, they were in a position to withdiaw gold, ’‘foday tlu’s 
dollars would have been left on deposit m Now York, but hazard 
Freres had doubtless good reason for ])rofcrnng to withdraw gold ; 
in spite of transport costs, there was a margin of iirofit 

I have dwelt upon these mysterious transactions at some length 
because they jirobably constitute the earliest example of swtip 
operations on a largo scale At the same time they indic-ate the 
existence of an active Forward Excliange market in the United 
States in the ’nineties. This was also confirmed by MargralT, wlio, 
writing in 1904, referred to the Forward Exchange market as a welh 
established institution According to him, the foreign department 
of every American bank had to keep largo sterling balances, and in 
order to secure themselves against fluctuations they had to sell 
demand drafts for future delivery ^ Together with many other 
writers on Foreign Exchange, he defends the Forward Exchange 
system on the ground that . the business demoted to legitimate 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange for future delivery ... is 
conservative and not speculative ” 

^ A. W Margraff, InternaUonal JSJxihange, 2nd ed (Chicago, 1904), pp 54-65 
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(8) EASTERN AND LATIN- AMERICAN MARKETS 

The fluctuations of exchange rates between gold and silver 
currencies led to the development of Forward Exchange markets 
in the silver-using countries Among the factors determining the 
forward rate of exchange for silver currencies, the London forward 
price of silver played a prominent part, though the influence was 
probably to some extent reciprocal, and in spite of the existence of 
active arbitrage there was a moderate scope for discrepancies to 
develop The general rule was, and still is, that when spot silver 
in London is higher than forward silver then forward sterling m 
the Eastern market will be at a premium roughly corresponding to 
the discount on forward silver When there is a premium on for- 
ward silver there is a discount on forward sterling in the East 
Long before the war there was a forward market m sterling m 
Shanghai Although it was largely controlled by the British banks, 
much more was known about it by exporters in Hamburg or Bremen 
than by their competitors in London or Manchester In Japan 
there existed an active forward market in sterling, dollar and 
franc bills before the adoption of the gold standard, and this 
market survived the monetary reform 

Owing to the fluctuation of the Latin-American currencies, 
Forward Exchange markets developed in several Latin-American 
centres, especially in Brazil and in Chile The forward market in 
sterling bills in Chile was particularly active and there is a fair 
amount of information available about its working many years 
before the war In Valparaiso it was customary to deal in sterling 
bills for forward delivery on the fortnightly mail arrival dates up 
to twelve months ahead This market developed m consequence 
of the wide fluctuations of the peso In June 1908 the premium of 
the gold peso over the paper peso was 133 per cent, while in March 
1909 it was down to 57 per cent. In such circumstances it was only 
natural that the local merchants should have tried to safeguard 
themselves by forward operations Forward rates were quoted for 
£500 or multiples thereof, and the rate was, say, -^-d per mail date, 
premium or discount Needless to say, speculation on a large 
scale developed in the market In fact, the total transactions were 
many times larger than the total foreign trade of Chile, even though 
only part of that trade was covered in the market There was also 
a certain amount of arbitrage, and several foreign banks operating 
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in Chile endeavoured to safeguard themselves against the exchange 
risk by covering their capital d 

In addition to the countries mentioned, several others a.re Icnown 
to have possessed active Forward Exchange markets long before 
the war. Henry Deutsch mentions specifically Argentine, Egypt, 
Spain and Portugal “ Indeed, it may be said that, with the ex- 
ception of London and one or two other financial centres of Western 
Europe, there was an active Forward Exchange market m practi- 
cally every civilised country, at least two decades before the war 
Even in London, Forward Exchange operations gradually became 
known after the end of the nineteenth century About this, 
however, more will be said in Chapter VII Meanwhile in the next 
chapter we will examine the significance of early Forward Exchange 
markets abroad 

^ R Bunker, “ Kursspekulation und Kurssicherung m sudamonkaniwche 
Valuton ”, Bank-Afchw., Nov. 1, 1909, pp. 40-43 

® Heniy Doutacli, Trav^acUons %n Jt'ore%gn Exchanges (London, 1914), p I7il. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
EARLY FORWARD EXCHANGE MARKETS 

(1) WHY FORWAED EXCHANGE DEALING WAS SLOW 
TO DEVELOP IN LONDON 

What was the reason for the absence of a Forward Exchange 
market in London at a time when other financial centres — some of 
them in most respects much less developed than London — pos- 
sessed one ^ The reason usually given is that, since sterhng had 
been stable for the best part of a century, the necessity for Forward 
Exchange facilities did not arise until 1919 A less popular but none 
the less obvious reason is that, since British merchants always 
bought and sold in terms of sterling, there was no need for them 
to worry about the fluctuations of other currencies For these same 
reasons, the development of the Foreign Exchange market as a 
whole was rather slow in London, and while in many respects the 
British banking technique was supreme, in the sphere of Foreign 
Exchanges it remained until recent years inferior to the technique 
in other centres 

It IS a commonplace repeated to boredom that the reason why 
sterling before the war was generally regarded as the international 
means of payment was that it had remained absolutely stable almost 
from the close of the Napoleonic wars Unquestionably, the fact 
that sterling was essentially stable must have been one of the 
major reasons for its adoption as the leading international currency. 
But to maintain that the commercial and fina*ncial supremacy of 
Great Britain was due to the fact that she possessed a currency 
which was universally trusted was clearly puttmg the cart before 
the horse That particular misconception was largely responsible 
for the mistaken efforts of post-war monetary policy to restore 
sterling to its pre-war parity, in the hope that, m effect, the clock 
would thereby be put back to 1913 And the same misconception 
is, at the time of writing, largely responsible for the agitation m 
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favour of immediate stabilisation, uTespective of the risks and 
sacrifices involved 

(2) sterling’s international L'OSITTON 

In reality, sterling’s sii])i-emacy in foreign trade during the 
nineteenth century was mainly the result of the prornment place 
which Great Britain secured in world trade, thanks to her strong 
lead in the industrial field It was m the first place the technical 
inventions and their commercial utilisation that made Great Britain 
the leading seller of manufactures and the principal buyer of food 
and raw materials among the nations Her exporters and importers 
held such a monopolistic position for many decades that they could 
well afford to dictate their terms regarding the means of payment 
This was the main reason why sterling became the principal 
currency in international trade Stability alone would never have 
achieved that result With a remarkable degree of insularity, some 
British writers on the subject actually imagine that, since the pound 
was stable while other currencies were not, foreigners with unstable 
currencies actually ]ireferred to transact their business in sterling 
rather than in their national currency (This attitude resembles 
that of the Englishman who refuses to believe that, when travelling 
abroad, it is he who is the foreigner, and not the thousa-nds of local 
inhabitants he comes across.) These writers overlooked the ele- 
mentary fact that, from the point of view of the llussian morcjhant 
it was the pound that was fluctuating and not the rouble, and that 
consequently he would have preferred to buy and sell in terms of 
his own national currency. Nevertheless, he was willing to buy 
and sell in terms of sterling, simply because the goods sold by 
British exporters were unobtainable elsewhere in the same quality, 
and because he was anxious to sell his products to the British 
importer 

Unquestionably, the unwillingness of British merchants to buy 
or sell in terms of foreign currencies before tlie war was largely 
responsible for the supremacy of sterling m the sphere of inter- 
national finance The readiness of German and other foreign 
merchants to quote in terms of foreign currencies was in fact one 
reason why their national currencies did not rival sterling as an 
international means of payment. It is a mistake, however, to 
regard sterling’s supremacy as an international means of payment 
and London’s supremacy as the world’s banking centre as one and 
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the same thing. A willingness on the part of British merchants to 
deal in foreign currencies would have been detrimental to sterling’s 
position, but would, if anything, have been advantageous to 
London’s After all, London’s supremacy was mainly due to the 
fact that Great Britain had for many decades a large surplus 
available for lendmg abroad. Had British exporters been willing 
to quote in roubles and pesos before the war, they would have been 
able to hold their ground better in face of growing foreign com- 
petition, and m all probabihty the surplus available for lending 
abroad during the last few pre-war decades would have been larger, 
while that of other growmg financial centres would have been smaller 
This would have more or less offset the loss of business the London 
banking commumty might have suffered through the reduced use 
of sterlmg m international payments 

With the progress of industrialisation abroad, the monopolistic 
position of British commerce began to decline during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. German competition, in par- 
ticular, began to make itself felt over the five contments German 
firms were gaming ground partly because they were prepared to 
quote their prices in the currencies of the buyers, even though those 
currencies were subject to fluctuations A fact that is almost 
entirely overlooked m the vast literature on the subject is that 
the reason why German merchants were willing to quote m fluctu- 
ating currencies was that they were both prepared and able to cover 
their exchange risk in the Forward Exchange market. 


( 3 ) FOHWARD MARKETS IN STERLING ABROAD 

We have seen in the last chapter that the existence of an active 
Forward Exchange market in Russian roubles in Berhn secured 
for Germany a lasting supremacy in Russian trade Although the 
number of foreign currencies m which a forward market existed in 
Berhn before the war was small, and forward marks were not very 
actively dealt m m most foreign centres, the existence of a good 
forward market in sterlmg in most Foreign Exchange markets 
enabled the German merchants to cover the exchange risk m a 
round-about way* They — or rather their bankers — were very 
active in the Forward Exchange markets on the contment, in the 
East, and in Latin America British banks established in these 
overseas centres were, of course, the main operators, but they dealt 
chiefly on account of their local clients, not on account of their 

E 
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British clients. The latter continued to buy and sell in sterling, 
and it was the local importers or exporters who covered the ex- 
change risk on their trade with Great Britain 

It was said at the time that trade in Gtnie was done on a sterling 
basis, and that the sterling bill was the real currency of the country. 
This statement, however, was but a half-truth-- -if that. It is true 
that mtrate exports were done entirely on a sterling basis, but tins 
was because mtrate production was controlled by British enterprise. 
Even the British mtrate producing companies liad to cover in the 
Forward Exchange market their requirements in national currency 
for wages and other expenses British exports to Chile were 
certainly quoted in sterling, but the exchange risk v as covered in 
the Forward Exchange market by the importers. The German 
rivals of British exporters, and to a less extent other foreign 
countries interested in the Chilean markets, usually quoted in paper 
pesos, and covered themselves m the Valparaiso market. What 
is true of Chile is also more or less true of other countries with 
fluctuating currencies. 


( 4 ) BUNEKIT TO OERMAN TRADE 

From the above facts it is possible to draw the following 
conclusions : 

1 It was largely because oi the existeiujo of a forward marlcot 
in sterling that German and other rivals of British ox})ortors 
were able to capture some of the British markets 

2. It was largely because of the cxistcnco of a forward market 
in sterling that British exporters were able to retain some of 
their foreign markets m spite of their unwillingness to quote 
in fluctuating currencies. 

The apparent contradiction between these two c.onclusions can 
easily be explained away Importers in the leading foreign (iontres 
were able and willing to buy in terms of sterling because they were 
in a position to cover their exchange risk For this reason, from 
their point of view the advantage of receiving quotations ui terms 
of their national currencie>s was not so great The big merchant 
firms of Shanghai or Valparaiso did not particutely mind reckoning 
in terms of sterling. For them the problem was one of simple 
arithmetic If the peso equivalent of the sterling price, after 
allowing for the cost — ^if any — of covering the exchange risk, was 
lower than the peso price quoted by a German firm, then the Vah 
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paraiso firm accepted the British offer without hesitation Not so 
the importer of the hmterland Apart from a few very large firms, 
very few people in the interior were accustomed to dealing in For- 
ward Exchange They therefore preferred to accept the German 
offer, even if the goods were more expensive than the British, or 
of an mferior quality. It was precisely in the outlymg districts of 
overseas countries that German exporters made the most striking 
headway before the war They penetrated into the mterior of 
Brazil and China, estabhshed agencies or sent travellers to pay fre- 
quent calls Having sold m terms of national currency, they covered 
their exchange risk m the forward market in sterhng ^ They thus 
benefited by the existence of that market to no shght degree. 


(5) BENEFIT TO BBITISH TBADE 

At the same time it was also because of the existence of the 
Forward Exchange market that British exporters were able to 
hold then ground. It was because Britain was first in the field of 
international trade and finance that the Forward Exchange market 
in sterling developed in various centres where no other currencies 
were dealt in for forward delivery at that time 

These forward markets in sterhng assisted m the mamtenance 
of the supremacy of British trade in face of foreign competition, 
even though they also helped the competitors themselves On 
balance it appears that from the point of view of British export 
trade before the war the existence of the forward market in sterling 
was decidedly beneficial, even though rival exporters made better 
use of it than British exporters For, in the absence of facihties 
for forward dealing in sterling, foreign exporters would probably 
have developed at an early stage a forward market in the currencies 
concerned. It was only because of the existence of a forward 
market in sterlmg that there was no urgent need for the develop- 
ment of such markets Thus, m the absence of a forward market 
in sterling, British exporters would have lost ground more rapidly 
than they actually did, even though some of the foreign importers 
might have been skilled enough to cover their sterling risk by oper- 
atmg in the forward market m German marks 

It may be argued, and not without reason, that sterling’s 

^ It was not until a few years before the war that a forward market in marks 
began to develop in overseas centres , even then its facilities did not compare with 
those of the forward market in sterlmg 
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supremacy was largely due to the unrivalled facilities of tlie London 
market for financing foreign trade But oven from this point of 
view, the existence abroad of forward markets in sterling was 
essential. The reason why foreign merchants were willing to buy 
and sell on the basis of London acceptance credits, sterling domi- 
ciles, etc , was that they were in a position to cover their exchange 
risk in the forward markets Eor this reason, too, bankers and 
others m countries with fluctuating or undependable currencies 
were willing to boiTow in London or to transfer deposits to London 
But for the existence of the forward market, many of them would 
not have ventured to use the facilities of the London banking centre 
Conversely, it was the desire to use those facilities that was largely 
responsible for the development of forward markets in sterling 
outside Great Britain That does not, however, alter the fact that 
the existence of such forward markets was beneficial and even 
essential to the development and maintenance of London’s position 
as the world’s banking centre, as it was essential to the maintenance 
of Great Britain’s commercial supremacy in face of iiureasing (jom- 
petition. 

* 

(6) FORWAED DRArANG IN 1H8COUNTS 

The fact that sterling maintained its supremacy until 1014 was 
thus largely due to the existence of forward markets in sterling 
m foreign countries. Obviously, the development ot those nuarkets 
was highly desirable from a British point of view Notwithstanding 
this, no official steps were taken to stimulate tins devolopmcul-. On 
the contrary, the authorities actually discouraged the Ibrward 
market in sterling by tiymg to discourage forward dealing in bills 
in the London discount market. Hmeo very little has been written 
about this subject, and very little is known about it outside the 
discount market, it is perhaps not out of place to devote some space 
to it m tins connection. 

For many decades before the war, it liad been tlio practice of 
foreign— especially '"American — exporters to sell their sterling bills 
several months ahead. This was done partly to safeguard them- 
selves against the exchange risk, and partly to safeguard themselves 
against the risk of a rise in the British Bank Tate In many in- 
stances, it was done m connection with commercial or financial 
transactions with distant countries, with the object of covering 
the Bank rate risk pending the arrival of the bill in London. In 
other instances the bills were sold some months before they wore 
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drawn Crop bills, for instance, were sold from April onwards for 
delivery in the autumn The London discount market developed 
very good facilities for such operations The discount houses were 
not, of course, concerned with covering the exchange risk. They 
were prepared, however, to quote a buying or sellmg price in 
sterling for sterling bills to be dehvered in several months’ time, 
the extreme limit bemg usually six months The whole business 
was entirely m foreign sterhng bills ; there is no evidence to show 
that inland bills were bought and sold forward to any extent, in 
spite of the existence of the facilities and in spite of the seasonal 
tendency of Bank rate changes The Umted States, South Ameri- 
can centres and the East were usually sellers of sterhng bills for 
forward delivery In the United States, mdeed, the forward sales 
were not even confined to commercial hills, for the sterhng bills of 
the City of New York were usually sold for future delivery There 
was also regular forward buying of sterling bills by foreign importers 
of British goods, by foreign debtors in general and by continental 
Central Banks holding foreign exchange reserves The discount 
houses, in addition to dealing with American banlcs, also dealt 
actively between one another m forward discounts It was usually 
possible for them to undo a position before the forward contracts 
matured Many banlcs were also interested m the business, but it 
was conducted independently of their Foreign Exchange business 
Thus, an American bank desirous of covering both exchange risk 
and bank rate risk on sterling bills bought from its clients for future 
delivery, had to cover them independently even if it dealt with only 
one London bank , the exchange part of the transaction was fixed 
with the Foreign Exchange department while the Banl?: rate risk 
was covered with the discounts department 

Why IS it that this practice — winch was very important before 
the war and which survived, to some extent, until a few years ago, 
when discounts became so stable as to make it unnecessary to cover 
against the Banl^ rate risk — has been almost entirely ignored by 
writers on the discount market ^ The probable explanation is 
that, as the business is of a distmctly speculative character, the 
discount houses never talked about it to the Press if they could 
avoid doing so The rates were never quoted in the Press — not even 
at times when dealing was active — and the whole practice seems 
to have escaped the attention of many otherwise shrewd outside 

^ On© of the few exceptions is Mr W T C King, who, m his History of the London 
Discount Market, makes a brief reference to forward dealing in 1883 (p 298) 
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observers If the subject is mentioned in the discount market? 
most people do their best to minimise its importance Yet the dis- 
count houses had no reason to be ashamed of having provided these 
facilities. Admittedly the business is speculative, bid, then so is 
insurance business, and yet nobody would think ol blaming a 
Lloyd’s underwriter lor being willing to relieve other jieoplo of the 
risk which ho is bettor quahlied to boa.r. 


(7) onncjAh disaptrovax. ov the practice 

One of the rare occasions on which the Press had to take notice 
of the existence of the practice of forward dealing in discounts 
was m April 1883, when the Bank of England sought to discourage 
discount market overtrading in general and forward dealing m 
particular by restricting advances to the discount houwsos This 
action was endorsed by the Econo^mst,'^ which considered that the 
effect of the restriction would bo wholesome, “ as it will tend to 
check the speculation m taking bills forward, whioh has rcciontly 
been such a marked feature in the market The whol<^ practi(‘o 
was apparently viewed with disfavour by the Bahk. Yet the 
popularity of sterling bills as an interna, tional means of payment was 
to a large degree due to the fact tliat foreign banks were able to 
cover the Bank rate risk Since the stability of sterling exchange 
was secured largely at the cost of wide fluct, nations of Bank rate, 
this risk was hy no means negligible. In tlic absence of facilities 
for covering this risk, there would have been a greater reluc.taiuiO 
to deal in sterling bills, and oonsoipieiitly foreign merchants would 
have made greater efforts to trade m terms of their own (nirren<;ias 

One of the reasons why a forw^ard market, in sterling developed 
abroad at a time when the Jong bill was the ])rin(iif)al means of ex- 
change was the existence of facilities lor covering the Bank rate risk. 
And since the development ol forward markets in sterling helped, 
as we have seen above, to maintain the supremacy ol British trade 
in face of strengthening competition, so the existence of lacilities 
for dealing in forward discounts in the London discount market 
contributed to no slight extent towards prolonging the supremacy 
of sterhng and of British trade long after Brilxiin’s monopolistic 
industrial position, which was the original cause of that supremacy, 
had ceased to exist. No other financial centre had comparable 
facilities Yet none of the admirers of the technical superiority of 
1 1883, pp. 486 and 613. 
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the London discount market ever emphasised them when com- 
parmg London with other centres. Even the Bank of England 
seems to have overlooked the significance of forward discounting, 
and of forward operations in general. To this very day, it regards 
the Forward Exchange market as a necessary evil that should be 
discouraged as far as possible, instead of as an institution whose 
efficiency is indispensable to a live financial centre and trading 
community While in 1885 the German Government mtroduced 
legislation to exempt Forward Exchange contracts from stamp duty 
so as to encourage forward deahng,^ two years earlier the Bank of 
England went out of its way to discourage it. 


(8) TEBEHAL RESERVE BANK’S EORWARD DISCOUNTING OPERATIONS 

The desirability of facilities for forward discounting was duly 
realised by the United States authorities When during the war they 
sought to develop the use of the dollar as an international means of 
payment, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York began to quote 
discount rates for dollar bills dehvered at future dates ^ The object 
of this arrangement was to encourage the use of dollar bills, and 
thus to make it easier for American exporters to induce their foreign 
customers to accept quotations in terms of dollars instead of in 
terms of their own currency or of sterhng This object was sought 
to be achieved by official intervention, because at the time the 
New York market had no forward discounting facilities comparable 
with those of London Between 1915 and 1918 the facilities pro- 
vided by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York were used to a 

^ Dr J Vogel, Das Deviseiiterimyigeschap (Berlin, 1924), p 3 

2 H Paiker Willis and W H Steiner, Federal Reserve Banking Practice (New 
York, 1926), p 676 See also Professor E S Foreign Exchange 

Mass , 1922), pp 389 et seq The attitude of the Federal Reserve Board towards 
the matter is defined in the legal ruling published in the June 1, 1915, issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletm “ Forward Discount Rates. Federal Reserve 
Banks may, under the established right to fix discount rates for acceptances or 
eligible paper, fix a forward rate , that is, a rate to apply at a future time. Such 
a rate is calculated to accommodate trade and commerce Sts required by the act, 
and will tend to obviate speculation due to fluctuatmg rates ” (p 97) 

“ . The purpose of fixmg forward rates, that is, a rate to apply at some 
future date, is primarily to accommodate trade and commerce and to prevent those 
dealing m legitimate tr;%nsactions from bemg subject to the speculative influence 
of fluctuating rates For example, a commercial transaction may be safely engaged 
m if the purchaser, or one who is assisting the purchaser to finance such a transaction, 
can have the assurance that an acceptance or other eligible paper possessing the 
necessary qualification can bo discounted or sold at a future date at a fixed rate, 
whereas if the rate is undetermined the element of speculation necessarily enters 
into the transaction ” (p. 98) 
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considerable degree. Subsequently, however, they have fallen in 
disuse, because the New York discount market acquired meanwhile 
sufficient breadth and confidence to enable dealers and discount 
houses themselves to carry forward commitments Ncvcrtholess, 
the facilities have never been withdrawn. In theory they exrst— 
even though almost everybody has forgotten about their ('xistonco 
— and 1 understand the Federal Reserve Bank would still bo pre- 
pared to consider requests for forward quotations of diS(*ount rates 

The attitude implied in the adoption of the practu*.e of official 
forward discounting m New Yoi'k was significant. The American 
authorities knew by experience how much sterling and British trade 
gained from the facilities available for covering the Bank rate risk on 
sterling bills bought for forward delivery; and since it was impossible 
at short notice to develop m New York a discount market whose 
functions could compare with those of the London discount market, 
the Federal Reserve Bank took it upon itself to create such facilities. 
Admittedly, m the absence of experience such as that, which influ- 
enced the Now York authorities after the war, the British aaithoritios 
m 1883 could not have been cxjioctod to realise the broader nnplit^a- 
lions of the forward market in bills The cxjioiieiujo bf i»he last two 
decades, liowovcr, should have taught them not to regard foiwa,rd 
operations with pre-war eyes 

Facilities for doalmg m forward discounts verc not, of course, 
the only facilities of the London market which helped to stunuhite 
the development of a forward market in sterling in fon^ign centres. 
One of the reasons why bankers m various fiarts of tbe world w'cro 
willing to deal m forward sterling freely was t/hat tlu^ sliort-loan 
market m London provided anqilc <)[)portuiiity for tbem to t‘over 
themselves there whenever they were unable io c.ov(a‘ in the h'orw^ar’d 
Exchange market itself Thus, while the Forward Fxehango 
markets in sterling aln-oad helped to maintain the supremacy of’tlic 
London financial market, they themselves owcmI their c^vist-eiute 
largely to London’s superiority— especially to the superiority of 
London’s shori-terfn loan facilities 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN 
FORWARD EXCHANGE MARKET 

(1) DEALIira m TBANSFERS 

It is a common belief, especially among the younger generation of 
post-war writers, that Forward Exchange deahngs were practically 
non-existent before the war, and that they came into existence after 
the unpegging of the inter- Allied exchanges in 1919. Many English 
writers who realise how backward the London Foreign Exchange 
market was compared with the contmental and American markets, 
admit that forward facilities may have existed abroad before the 
war, but are" convinced that they were an essentially post-war de- 
velopment in the London market Even this view falls far short 
of the truth Actually the development of the modern Forward 
Exchange market began abroad long before the war, and even 
London conducted a moderate volume of Forward Exchange 
business during the last few pre-war years. The difference between 
the Forward Exchange market of 1913 and that of 1920 was largely 
one of degree, both abroad and m London 

The development of the modern Forward Exchange market 
proceeded side by side with that of the modern Foreign Exchange 
market as a whole When long before the war telegraphic transfers 
began to displace dealing in bills and mail transfers, the Foreign 
Exchange market, comprising both spot and forward deahngs, 
made a big advance. In substance, it has remained unchanged 
ever since, although in the meantime long-distance trunlr calls 
have to a large extent replaced dealing by cable Even the 
adoption of mail transfers marked the beginning of the modern 
era, compared wipth dealing in notes or bills, for there then began 
that essential change whereby book-keeping transfers became sub- 
stituted for the actual transfer of the ownership of negotiable 
instruments. Whether the book-keeping transfers be effected by 
mail, cable or telephone call is only a matter of technical detail. 
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(2) PRE-WAR MARKET 

In this sense, a modern Foreign Exchange market existed for 
many years before the war, and within that market there was a 
modern Forward Exchange market Admittedly, its turnover wm 
a mere fr<xction of that of the post-war Forward Exdiange market. 
But then there was a somewhat similar rise in the sciale of operations 
m every spliere of finance between 1914 and 1919 It is true that 
bcfoie the war merchants m countries with stable (auToncies did 
not as a rule cover the exchange risk, except when dealing in terms 
of an unstable currency. There was, nevertheless, a fair amount 
of commercial Forward Exchange dealing abroad, especially on the 
part of intermediaries in produce trade, whose profits w^'ere not 
wide enough to make it advisable to risk even the exchange 
differences of one per cent or so that arose between stable currencies. 
Moreover, m some instances at any rate, there was not absolute 
confidence m the stability of the cuiToncics, and the merijhants 
considered it wiser to play for safety. Above ail, the (uirrencues of 
the majority of countries were not absolutely staUlc in terms of gold 
currencies For one thing, the greater part of the wefrid was on a 
silver basis Amimbor of ({ountnes m Latin Ameruja., and Hoiith<‘rn 
and Eastern Europe, had m pra(*t.i(tc or m l.nw an inconvertible paper 
currency. From the British angle the pre-war period seemed to bo 
one of absolute monetary stability. Ikit a closer cxa.mma.tion of 
the financial history of the last low pre-war dciiades, or even of the 
last few pre-war years only, reveals that absolute st^ability was 
confined to a relatively small number of' countries. ^ITnis even in 
pre-war days there was a gcnuiiK^ need lor l^kirward Exciiange 
facilities for a large part of world trade. 


(3) ARBlTliAGE TRANSACTIONS 

In addition to Forward Excliangc transa.<*.tK)nvH arising from 
trade, a large volume of such transaetdons arose from stocjk arbi- 
trage That branch of financial activity reached a very high stage 
of development during the last few years before 1914 ; indeed, it 
has never recovered its pre-war importancje, not»oven during the 
period of post-war stability between 192r> and 1931 And as the 
margins m stock arbitrage operations wore narrow , a.rbitrageurs 
made it a rule to cover, unlcvss, in tlie case of stable currcncie.s, the 
exchange rate was m the vicinity of gold point, l^’liis vsamc rule 
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determined whether or not funds used in interest arbitrage should 
be covered The decision whether or not to cover in interest 
arbitrage between the half-dozen centres which were de jure or de 
facto on a gold basis was a matter of simple arithmetic If the 
possible depreciation within the gold points of the currency of the 
receiving centre was smaller than the discrepancy between the dis- 
count rate of the receiving centre and the sending centre, then there 
was no need to cover If the possible depreciation was wider, then 
it was a matter of opinion whether it was worth while to take the 
hmited risk involved ^ Indeed, a leading pre-war authority on 
exchanges, E N Weill, elaborated a whole theory of mternational 
‘‘ solidarity ” of money markets ^ based on the assumption that 
the exchange risk m mterest arbitrage was left uncovered, and 
that the maximum of discrepancies between mterest rates m two 
centres with stable currencies was determined by the maximum 
difference between the actual exchange rates and their respective 
gold points In practice, however, funds employed in interest 
arbitrage were very often covered, not merely because the exchange 
risk exceeded the discrepancy between interest rates, but also 
because it was often profitable to cover the exchange risk In 
currencies such as the Austro-Hungarian krone or the rouble, where 
there was always a shadow of doubt about their stability, the 
exchange risk was practically always covered in connection with 
interest arbitrage operations, even if the exchanges were at gold 
export point. 

During the last few years before the war there was a highly 
developed modern Forward Exchange market in several continental 
centres, and also in the United States Writing in 1911, F. Escher ® 
remarks that Forward Exchange was a vital factor in modern 
methods of transacting Foreign Exchange business ” Indeed, it 
appears that on the pre-war Forward Exchange markets abroad 
the transactions were almost as mamfold in their types as they are 
on the post-war markets 

^ The fact that the spread between gold points determines the maximum dis- 
crepancy between interest rates m two centres was already recognised by Goschen 
in The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges (London, 1861), pp. 138-143 

^ E N Weill, Die Solidaritat der QeMmarhte (Frankfurt, 1903) He only re- 
ferred quite casually t<5 the possibility of covering the exchange risk, emphasising 
that the existence of that possibiUty did not affect his theory 

® F. Escher, Elements of Foreign Exchange (Now York, 1911), p. 105. 
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( 4 ) DEVBLOPMEJSIT Ol^ THE LOI^DON MARKET 

What part did London play m the pie-war Forward Exchange 
activity We .saw in the laist ohajiter that steriing was by far the 
most important object of Forward Ex<ihange transac^i/ions Not- 
withstanding this, the development ol the Ijondon Forwanl Ex- 
change market Avas a slow process. For a long time buying and 
selling orders m forward sterling in the various markets were cither 
'' married locally or between the various markets without touch- 
ing London to any material extent It was only towards the end 
of the nineteenth century and during the early j^-ears of this century 
that a Foreign Exchange market ot any size developed in London. 
Its importance Avas small compared with the Foreign Exchange 
markets of New York and the leading continental centres Gradu- 
ally it began to deal in Forward Exchanges, at first largely m the 
form of international exchange arbitrage transactions, with the 
London market acting as intermediary lictweon two lorcign centres. 
Jt was only later that f\)rward Exiihango birsincss began actually to 
originate in (Jreat Britain, not so imuL m c.onuoction with trade 
— which was largely conducted on a sterling basis tis with stock 
arbitrage a-nd interest arbitiage, 'There wa.s also a, limited amount 
of sjieculation m London within gold points Seasonal mllucnces 
in dollars. Eastern exchanges and in <*ertaiu (toniincnta.l exchanges 
such as Swiss francs, wore anticuiiatod by such specnihitivi^ opeirafions. 

Forward Exchange business, like Foreign Excluinge business in 
general, was at lirst handled entirely by foreign branches in Loudon 
and by a small number of jirivate banking (inns It Avas only lafef 
that some of the joint stock hanks began to take aii interest in 
forward dealings Such dealings at lirst {iresonted a ratlier dilUcult 
book-keeping problem to the banks , they did not. know how to 
treat forward commitments, and af tlic begmnmg ibey merely 
placed them on record without entering them in their lodgers 

Gradually the range of the London Forward Exchange market 
was extended, botb in regard to the volume of business a<ud the 
typos of transactions. On the eve ol' the war every typo of forward 
business that was practised on the continent was also practised 
by London, even though the business was largely in the hands of 
the London branches of continental banks At the outbreak ol' 
the war there was a fair volume of forward contractvS outstanding 
between London and Germany ; these contracts were duly exe- 
cuted after the conclusion of the war. 
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(5) FORWARD EXCHANGE DURING THE WAR 

Information about the development of the Forward Exchange 
market during the war is highly inadequate In London, certainly, 
very little business was done Interest arbitrage and stock arbitrage 
were reduced to a minimum After the wide fluctuations of the 
first months of the war, the principal exchanges were pegged until 
after the Armistice, so that there was little scope for forward 
operations There was a certain amount of Forward Exchange 
business in commercial and financial dealings with neutral centres 
In the Umted States, exporters sold their sterling bills to their banl^s 
for forward delivery at a relatively big discount. The banks found 
it difficult to cover their risk in the existing circumstances, and 
had to rely on the maintenance of the '' peg ”, duly promised by 
authoritative British quarters In the Latin- American marlvct, 
especially in Chile, dealings in forward sterling bills continued, the 
rates going to a heavy discount In the European neutral centres 
there was a Forward Exchange market both in Allied and m Contra] 
European cuiTencies. The rates were influenced by the military 
and political situation and by the outlook for peace and victory, 
rather than by commercial and financial factors 

On the whole, it is correct to say that duiing the war the highly 
involved and delicate organisation of the Forward Exchange 
market, built up before 1914, broke down In most belligerent 
countries the existing exchange restrictions prevented baiilcs from 
operating in Forward Exchange. In Austria, for instance, the 
Vienna Bourse, where most of the Forward Exchange transactions 
were carried on before the war, was closed down, and the Austro- 
Hungarian bank suspended its highly skilled forward operations 
The suspension of the system in Central Europe was so complete 
that even m Germany, where the banks were past-masters in J^'^orward 
Exchange dealing, it became necessary to re-discovcr ” the system 
during the fluctuations that followed the conclusion of the war 
Instead of resuming where they left off in August 1914, several 
Berlin banks began to experiment with a system whereby they 
granted their clients facilities for covering the exchange risk against 
the payment of a kind of insurance premium,^ It was only later 
that Forward Exchange rates proper began to be quoted Forward 
Exchange was re-discovcred m a similar way in other countries also, 


^ J. Vogol, Dab Devmmtermingeschajt 1927), p 7 
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which probably largely accounts for the growth of the belief that 
such dealings were wholly a post-war devolopinont 

(()) STAliTlNG AKUnSll AFTEU Til K WAR 

Indeed, in most parts of the world Forward Exchange after the 
war was treated as something now and experimental ddus was 
partly because in every country many people, academic and prac- 
tical, who did not know about the existence of a Forward Exchange 
market before the war, began to take an mterest in the subject 
Partly, too, it was attributable to the fact that the volume of 
business which had to be handled by the revived Forward Ex- 
change market was incomparably larger than bicfore the war, and 
to the fact that the speculative activity that began after the war 
was something new in the experience of the post-war generation 
It was necessary m most centres to learn the technique of Forward 
Exchange afresh Experiments were carried out in various markets 
to determine the best methods of dcaJing m fkn’ward Ex(;hangos. 
For instance, Amsterdam, Antwerp and Pans osi»ab]ishod special 
clearing-houses to deal witli Forward Exxdiango transaidaons, on the 
assumption that they wore something fundamentally difforont from 
spot exchange transactions In New York some banks experi- 
mented with quotations for '' put and call ” (K)ntracts in Forward 
Exchange,^ though the practice was abandoned very soon. 

In London, too, Forward Exchange was at first regarded as 
something of a novelty Banks advertised m now^spapers '' For- 
ward Exchange Transacted ^ Various customs unknown before 
the war were adopted For instance, imitating the continental 
centres, London after tlio war began to deal m Forward Exeshango 
for end-of-month delivery, instead of dealing for delivery in a- given 
number of calendar months While m contiiumt/al centn>)S the 
whole economic and financial life is based on the " Ultimo ” settle- 
ment, so that it was natural that forward rates should also bo 
quoted accordingly,* in the London and New York financial markets 
the last working day of the month has meant very little as a 
rule, and there was thus no need to adopt a practice similar to that 
adopted m continental centres It was not unttl about the end of 

^ E H Levor, IB'orexgn Bxchange Jiom ih& Investor'' a Point of Vino (London, 
1925), p. 96, 

^ T E Giegory, Foreign Exchange-— before, during and after the War (l^ondon, 
1921), p 61 
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1921 that the London Forward Exchange market emancipated itself 
from this continental influence, and changed over to quotations in 
calendar months Needless to say, whenever the continental centres 
insisted upon quotations for Ultimo — such as, for instance, in the 
case of the large transactions carried out by the Itahan Finance 
Ministry under Count Volpi — it was possible to make a price in 
London , but the general rule was to deal for calendar months 

(7) banks’ reluctance to deal eorward 

In London and m other centres, the development of an active 
Forward Exchange market at first encountered much resistance on 
the ground that it was essentially speculative Many banks of the 
more conservative type would not have taken it up but for the 
insistent demands of their commercial clients for facihties for 
covering their exchange risks Confronted with the danger of losmg 
their customers to more enterprising banks, they reluctantly con- 
sented to buy and sell Forward Exchange for commercial customers 
Of course, they sought to cover the exchange risk thus assumed 
by operation^ m the spot market To that end, banks all over 
the world opened foreign currency accounts with one another, 
and arranged mutual overdraft facilities. They were thereby 
enabled to cover a forward purchase of foreign currencies from their 
customers by means of selling a correspondmg amount of their 
foreign balances or, if the balances should be exhausted, by over- 
drawing their accounts in the currencies concerned and selling the 
proceeds Forward sales of foreign currency to their customers 
were largely covered by increasing the balance or reducing the 
overdraft m that currency It was found, however, that there was 
no need for resorting to this method to any large extent, except 
temporarily, pending the adjustment of commitments A large 
number of buying and selling orders were married ” within the same 
banlc — apart from the difference between their respective maturity 
dates — while a considerable part of them were covered by means of 
Forward Exchange transactions between banks This method was 
found more convement than runmng up a big overdraft or accumu- 
lating a big balance in foreign centres In banking circles, at any 
rate, prejudice against forward dealmg soon vamshed. 

In official and political circles and in certain sections of the 
Press, opposition to Forward Exchange continued for a long time 
Much emphasis was laid upon the essentially speculative character 
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of the market Even after the resolutions of the Brussels and Genoa 
Conferences, m favour of a fi^ee, active and officially stimulated 
Forward Exchange market, this opposition continued 

Having gradually passed through its '' second childhood ”, the 
Forward Exchange market settled down to a system which was 
broadly identical witli that which prevailed during the last pre-war 
years The difference was largely one of degree The volume of 
commercial and speculative dealing was much greater, and the 
volume of dealing connected with stock arbitrage much smaller than 
it had been before the war Forward dealing in bills, which had 
begun to diminish long before the war, continued to decline in 
importance, while forward dealing in notes, which in some centres 
remained fairly important until the outbreak of the war, disappeared 
almost completely The Forward Exchange market in the modern 
sense of the term was confined almost entirely to transfers 
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THE EORWARD EXCHANGE MARKET 
DURING CURRENCY CHAOS AND STABILITY 

(1) NEED FOR FORWARD EXCHANGE FACILITIES 
AFTER THE WAR 

Having traced the re-emergence of a Forward Exchange market 
after the war, we now come to a period upon which much more 
concrete information is available than was obtainable upon the 
early periods From about 1921 onwards there are records of 
regular quotations of forward rates, which enable us to analyse the 
movements and to explain the tendencies which they reveal Such 
an analysis, however, is best deferred, as we have already explained, 
until after we have discussed the theory of Forward Exchange 
movements We propose, therefore, to confine ourselves in this 
chapter, as m the earlier chapters, to a description of the general 
evolution of the Forward Exchange market, without going into the 
technical details of the actual movements A historical account of 
the post-war fluctuations of forward rates will be found in Chapters 
XXVIII to XXXIII, m which the actual trends of the various 
exchanges will be examined in the hght of the theoretical conclusions 
arrived at in Chapters XVIII to XXVII Meanwhile we shall refer 
to the actual rate trends only in so far as is necessary to indicate 
the development of the system as a whole. 

It may be said that, by about 1921-22, a modern Forward 
Exchange market had been established m every financial centre 
Every bank of standing willingly undertook forward Exchange 
operations There was, indeed, every need for a wide Forward 
Exchange market During the pre-war years such a market — at 
any rate in the coiintries of Western Europe — existed mainly for 
the convenience of financiers engaged m some form of arbitrage 
By contrast, after the war the general currency chaos made a 
forward market a vital necessity for trade itself Fluctuations 
in exchanges became so wide that it would have been sheer 
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gambling for merchants to buy or sell in terms of foreign currencies 
without covering the exchange risk Every merchant preferred, of 
course, to deal in his own currency, but since the i)arty in the 
weaker bargaining position had to give way, it became essential 
that he should have the means of covering the exchange risk 


(2) COVEUINa OK EXCllA^miO RISK ESSENTIAL 

Even British exporters could no longer afford to keep aloof from 
the Forward Exchange market, for the pound was no longer the 
universal means of payment in international trade. To a large 
extent it was replaced by the dollar Moreover, many foreign 
importers successfully insisted upon dealing m their own national 
currencies And sterling itself was no longer sufficiently stable to 
obviate the necessity for covering the exchange risk. It may be 
said that, between 1919 and 1925, practically every currency 
fluctuated widely m terms of every other currency (Jonsecpiontly, 
it was necessary and advisable for one of the parties to cover m 
practically every transaction in foreign trade There was, indeed, 
a very large commercial turnover in the Forward Rxchange markets. 

The covering of the exchange risk was especially important in 
countries such as Germany, where the currency was subject to 
particularly wide fluctuations To assist exporters, the Hoichsbank 
soon after the war undertook to secure them against exchange 
risk by means of special arrangements, details of these will bo 
discussed in the chapters dealing with the Forward Fxifliango 
operations of Central Banks The German banks, too, were not 
slow to develop an efficient organisation for the benolit of merchants 
anxious to cover their exchange risk In Germany, as ui other 
countries, genuine commercial ro( pure merits providtHl a solid 
foundation and an unquestionable (Pefre f'or the Forward 

Exchange market 

(sj SPECULATION AND ARBITKAOE 

Commercial operations did not, however, provide the bulk of 
the market activity. There was a great deal of business in Forward 
Exchange through interest arbitrage, and especially through specu- 
lation As we pointed out m Chapter VI, before the war the funds 
engaged in mterest arbitrage were to a large extent uncovered, for 
in many instances the risk of a depreciation of the exchange within 
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the gold points was smaller than the difference between interest 
rates m the two centres concerned After the war, however, since 
the gold points had ceased to operate, there was no limit to the 
risk involved in uncovered interest arbitrage. Consequently, the 
practice of leaving arbitrage funds uncovered was discontmued 
entirely This does not, of course, mean that every balance abroad 
was covered. On the contrary, huge amounts of refugee money 
and foreign exchange reserves were accumulated in the centres 
whose currencies were relatively stable, and the very nature of 
these balances demanded that they should be left uncovered But 
no bank transferred any funds merely for the sake of the higher 
interest rate without covering the exchange risk. After all, the 
depreciation of the exchange could m five mmutes wipe out a three- 
months’ difference m interest rates. 

There was another reason why interest arbitrageurs after the 
war systematically covered the exchange risk In many mstances 
it was highly profitable to do so The unusually wide premium 
on forward rates at times yielded abnormally large profits on 
interest arbitrage with the exchange rate covered. It was often 
profitable to invest funds in a market whose forward exchange was 
at a big premium, irrespective of the mterest obtainable, for the 
forward sale of the currencies m question secured a handsome 
margin in favour of the operator As Mr Keynes pointed out,^ 
there was an occasion in 1920 when a seller of spot dollars could 
earn 6 per cent per annum, in addition to the interest received in 
London, by converting his dollars into sterling while selling the 
sterling forward for reconversion into dollars in a month’s time , 
and in February 1921 a purchase of spot lire against a sale of forward 
lire for one month would have yielded over 25 per cent per annum, 
in addition to the interest rate obtained in Milan 

(4) MISGUIDED CRITICISM OF FORWARD OPERATIONS 

The mam reason for these abnormal margins— ^hich persisted in 
some currencies for quite a long time — ^was the widespread feehng 
of optimism that set m after the war regarding the future of the 
depreciated currencies. It was generally taken for granted that 
not only sterling, but the franc and the hra, even the German mark, 
would eventually return to then: Purchasing Power Panties, and 
even to their pre-war Mint panties. Speculative anticipation of 
^ A Tract on Monetary Reform, p. 130. 
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the rise of these currencies resulted in a peivsistcnt premium on 
forward sterling against dollars, and in a premium on the forward 
lira, mark, etc , against both sterling and the dollar Ample 
opportunities were thus allorded for highly prolitablo interest 
arbitrage with the exchange risk covered Kucli operations pro- 
vided a much larger percentage of the non-com mercaal Forward 
Exchange turnover during the years ol the ])ost-war (JurreiKjy 
chaos than was reaksed at the time. Indeed, ignorant ])oliticians, 
Government officials and journalists denounced those transactions 
as speculative, even though they represented pure arbitrage, and 
m spite of the obvious fact that they tended to correct the excesses 
of speculation 

M Jean Casainajor ^ quotes as a characteristic instance the 
ignorance of the Belgian authorities about the real nature of such 
swap operations In December 1922 five brokers were arrested in 
Antwerp and cliargod with bear speculation against the Belgian 
franc in association with the Amsterdam banking firm of II Albert 
de Bary & Co. That bank, acting partly on acioount of others, had 
been engaged in swap operations in Belgian francs since 1920. 
Owing to the premium on forward francs, it- was profitable to invest 
funds in Belgium with the exchange lisk cjovered through the sale 
of forward Belgian francs Evidently, those transactions tended 
to support the Belgian franc, for they caused a buying pressure on 
the spot exchange , it is true that at the same time they (jaused a 
selhng pressure on the Forward Exchange, but since in any c?aisc tlu^ 
forward rate was at an abnormal premium, there was no harm in 
this. In spite of this, the Belgian authorities instituted legal pi’o- 
ceedmgs against the Dutch firm, seized its balances m Belgium, and 
placed the brokers operating on their behalf under arrest This 
action of the Government was umveisaJly condemned in the 
Press. ^ 

Admittedly the Forward Exchange markets witnessed a large 
volume of operations of an unquestionably speculative nature 
But during the first three years of the post-war cliaos, af a.ny rate, 
these operations tended to support the depreciated currencies in- 
stead of attacking them. And since the speculators, with the 
exception of the bulls in sterling, proved to be wrong in the long 

^ Jean Casaxnajor, Le MarcM d terme des changes en Fiance, Snd odn (PariB, 
1925), pp 114-117 

2 The Times, among others, commented upon it in strong ierniH m its DtH‘(nub(n 
16, 1922, issue Among the Belgian newspapers, Le Ncpiime of AntAverp dealt 
extensively with the case m its December 17, 1922, issue, and in subsequent issues. 
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run, they paid the penalty for their ''sins ” What is more im- 
portant than any morahsation for or against speculators, the 
speculative support given to the depreciated European currencies 
by bulls operating in the Forward Exchange market largely contri- 
buted to the development of the custom of covering exchange risk 
in foreign trade British importers, having a dollar risk to cover, 
could do so at an actual profit to themselves, and so could British 
exporters to Germany, Italy, Belgium, etc There was, of course, 
the other side of the picture, smce British exporters to the United 
States and importers from Germany, Italy or Belgium found covering 
very costly In spite of this, the existence of substantial forward 
premiums durmg the first post-war years must have contributed 
to no slight extent to making merchants Forward Exchange- 
conscious 


(5) PROFESSIONAL V AMATEUR SPECULATORS 

In his classic chapter on Forward Exchange,^ Mr Keynes 
states that, during the first period of the post-war chaos which his 
book covered, speculative operations in the Forward Exchange 
market were largely done by professional speculators, while 
amateurs confined their activities to spot exchanges This was 
substantially correct at the time when he wrote his book (in 1922), 
but a wave of non-professional speculation developed in Forward 
Exchanges durmg 1923, and reached its climax in 1924. The 
existence of such facilities was gradually realised by the general 
public, and the Forward Market attracted many thousands of 
gamblers in every country While the leading banks m most 
centres confined their operations to the execution of orders, specu- 
lative or otherwise, for their own regular clients, in no centre was 
there any difficulty in finding a bank which was willing to operate 
in Forward Exchanges on behalf of anyone who was prepared to 
leave an adequate deposit to cover the margin of probable fluctua- 
tions These operations were focussed for the most part on the 
French franc, and will be discussed in detail in Chapter XXX 
They raised the turnover m Forward Exchanges to a level never 
attained before or smce They also showed that m given cucum- 
stances excessive sp’bculation m Forward Exchanges can be highly 
damaging, just as the experience of the earher post-war years 
showed that speculation m Forward Exchanges is not necessarily 
damaging 


^ A Tract on Monetary Beform, p 132 
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(6) WHY FORWARD EXCHANGE SCRVIVED STABILISATION 

Throughout the post-war currency chaos it was widely believed 
that the Forward Exchange market, like other emergency devices 
such as exchange restrictions or Government intervention in the 
Foreign Exchange market, was bound to disappear a-s soon as 
normal and stable conditions wore restored Those wlio lield this 
view did not realise (a) that restoration of normal conditions would 
not necessarily mean restoration of pre-war conditions, and (?>) that 
even before the war there had been a moderately active Forward 
Exchange market In fact, the market remained in existence 
during the period of post-war stability between 1925 and 1931, 
and its volume of turnover, though much smaller than during the 
currency chaos, was probably much larger than it had been be- 
fore the war This was due to several circumstances . 

1, All currencies were not stabilised m 1925 It was not until 
1028 that the franc was legally linked to gold, while tlic 
peseta continued to fluctuate until 1031 IMio volume of 
speculative lorward dealing, which was small dunng the 
decade before the war, therefore remained relatively large. 

2 Confidence in the stability of currencies was not so well- 
established as before the war, and gold points wore not relied 
upon to the same extent as the extreme limits of possible 
exchange movements. When on various occasions sterling 
or the mark declined to gold export point, this did not 
necessarily remove the desire for covering the risk of further 
depreciation 

3 Having formed the habit of covering their cxchangi' risks, 
many merchants continued to do so whenever the forward 
operation involved was profitable for them, or at any rate 
whenever it was not C50stly 

4. A practice of borrowing abroad by moans of swap operations 
developed dliring the years that followed the stabilisation of 
the currencies of countries wliich were depleted of capital 
resources In particular the countries of Central Europe and 
Brazil developed this practice to a high degree. 

5. The development of long-distance telephone communications 
stimulated international exchange arbitrage, a large part of 
which was done in Forward Exchanges. There was also a 
fair amount of interest arbitrage, stock arbitrage— though not 
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as much as before the war — and bulhon arbitrage with the 
exchange risk covered 

6 During the period of great activity in Forward Exchanges, 
most banks estabhshed large Foreign Exchange departments 
which, being anxious to justify their existence after the 
stabilisation of currencies, did their utmost to create business 
for themselves 

7 Short-term borrowing abroad increased considerably com- 
pared with its pre-war volume, and the extent to which the 
credits were covered was probably also larger. 

8 The banks adopted the habit of keepmg many foreign cur- 
rency accounts for their Foreign Exchange requirements, 
and the balances were as a rule covered. 

(7) FORWAHD EXCHANGE DXTBING POST-WAR STABILITY PERIOD 

The experience of the period of stability has conclusively proved 
that the system of Forward Exchange can fulfil a useful role even 
amidst stable ^monetary conditions. The fact that it survived the 
exchange fluctuations shows that it had become an integral part 
of the international monetary system Indeed, it was really during 
the period of stability that the Forward Exchange system came 
to be a permanent institution in international finance Its tech- 
mque became finer, for, after the abnormally wide margins existing 
during the period of fluctuations, dealers had to get accustomed to 
operating with fractional margins 

During the period of exchange fluctuations the main sigmficance 
,of the Forward Exchange system was that its facilities enabled 
legitimate trade to avoid exchange risk to a large degree Durmg 
the period of stabihty, its main significance was that it secured an 
international flow of funds to countries whose currencies did not 
enjoy confidence During the years that followed the stabihsation 
of the Central European currencies, it was the existence of Forward 
Exchange facihties that made it possible for impoverished countries 
to attract a certain amount of short-term loans Otherwise foreign 
lenders would not have dared to lend in terms of the weak cur- 
rencies, while borrowers would not have dared to borrow in terms 
of the strong currencies 

The opposition to Forward Exchange deahngs as a means for 
speculation, which was very strong during the period of currency 
chaos, disappeared almost entirely after 1926, when speculation 
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on a large scale became confined to one or two minor currencies. 
From time to time there was a certain amount of bear speculation 
in reichsmarks and also m sterling, the rupee and other currencies, 
and between 1926 and 1928 there was a great deal of bull specula- 
tion in forward francs But, even though these operations may 
have been inconvenient, they did not cause grave embarrassment, 
and m any case a certain amount of speculative operations was re- 
garded as a matter of course The strong defence of the system of 
Forward Exchange by Mr Keynes also did much to influence 
expert opinion in its favour , and, by the end of the stabilisation 
period, the Forward Exchange system had come to be accepted as 
an integral and normal part of the Foreign Exchange mechanism. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FORWARD EXCHANGE MARKET AFTER 1931 

(1) EFFECT OF THE BAHKHSTG CRISIS 

The crisis of 1931 put the Forward Exchange system under a very 
severe test The Austrian bankmg crisis undermmed confidence in 
the stabihty of a number of currencies, and there was a sharp re- 
vival of demand for Forward Exchange facihties even before the 
actual collapse of sterhng The suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain and a number of other countries towards the end of 
1931 caused a return to chaotic monetary conditions similar to 
those of the first few post-war years This, however, would not in 
itself have impaired the efficiency of the Forward Exchange system 
After all, the development of the market, as we have seen, had 
been largely assisted by the wild fluctuation of the exchanges after 
the war But there was a vital difference between the conditions 
prevailing before 1925 or 1926 and those that followed the sus- 
pension of the gold standard durmg the period of post-war chaos 
the banlang system remained more or less mtact, but m 1931 a 
grave banking crisis coincided with the monetary crisis 

But confidence in the banlang system, as we showed in Chapter 
IV, was one of the basic conditions of the development of a Forward 
Exchange market A breakdown of that confidence inevitably leads 
to the breakdown of the Forward Exchange market. From the 
time when the modern Forward Exchange system first developed, 
there was no major banking crisis until 1931 Never before had 
there been any experience of the effect of such a crisis upon a highly 
developed Forward Exchange market There Had, it is true, been a 
few minor breakdowns in the smooth working of the system In- 
deed, considering its sensitiveness, it is surprising that breakdowns 
had not occurred* more frequently Between the ultimate buyer 
and the ultimate seller there is usually a long chain of intermediary 
deals and, as a practical writer rightly pointed out,^ the chain of 

^ H W Philips, Modern Fore^gn Exchange and Foreign Banking (London, 1926), 
p. 139 
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Forward Exchange transactions is as weak as the weakest of its 
links Notwithstanding this, the breakdown in Forward Excliange 
facilities usually occurred not through defaults on the part of dealers, 
but through Government I'estrictions For instance, in 1923 the 
German Government prohibited forward transactions cx(‘opt be- 
tween two foreign currencies with the exclusion of the inarlc ^ In 
1924 the French Government’s measures to restrict the granting of 
overdrafts to foreign borrowers, and the “ bear squee/.e ” that 
followed, resulted in a number of defaults on Forward Exchange 
commitments The same kind of Forward Exchange crisis was 
repeated in 1926 after the second Poincare bear squeeze. Agam in 
1930 the Banco do Brasil had to consolidate its accumulated For- 
ward Exchange commitments through an external credit trans- 
action All these were local breakdowns affecting one particular 
currency at a time. In 1931, however, the whole of the Forward 
Exchange market came very near the point of a general breakdown. 


(2) THE CRISIS OF REICHSMARK AlSIl) STERLING 

The events tliat led to this crisis within the general financial 
crisis ai'e too well known to require repetition in detail. The Credit- 
anstalt suspension led at oti(‘c to a general run on (Central European 
currencies, accompanied by speculative l<)rw«ird selling Forward 
reichsmarks went to a big discount, oven though the spot reichs- 
mark was at gold export point. The quotations were of course 
purely nominal Sellers were prepared to accept a rate fai under 
gold export point, on the assumption that by the time the forward 
contracts matured the reichsmark would have depreciated. Out- 
standing forward commitments in reichsmarks wore (uinsulerable, 
so that when in July the German Government mtrodiu^od a general 
moratorium on external payments the Foreign ExeJiango market 
was faced with an embarrassing situation A hirgo part* of the 
commitments was, liowcvcr, liquidated, thanks to the ])rivilcged 
treatment given by the German authorities to balances on Foreign 
Exchange accounts 

The really grave crisis in the Foiward Exchange market came 
after tlie suspension of the gold standard m Gfeat Britain The 
depreciation of sterling inflicted heavy losses upon merchants all 
over the world, and from September 1931 every merchant sought 
to cover the exchange risk After the war the demand lor such 
^ J. Vogel, Das Devisentermingesekafty pp. 2 and 50. 
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facilities had developed gradually , but in 1931 it arose almost 
overnight Simultaneously, there was a huge demand for Forward 
Exchange facilities for speculation, and holders of uncovered time 
deposits and securities in every currency also endeavoured to secure 
cover The demand for Forward Exchange facilities suddenly rose 
to a multiple of the figure which had been customary durmg the 
period of stabihty In the previous period of instability — in 1924 
or thereabouts — the banks had found no difficulty in copmg with 
such a demand In 1931, however, a sharp contraction in the 
volume of available facilities comcided with the sudden mcrease m 
the demand 


(3) WAVE OF DISTEXJST 

The crisis of the Creditanstalt, which until the fateful announce- 
ment of May 1931 had been generally regarded as the model of 
sound banking, dealt a severe blow at pubhc confidence in banks in 
general This was followed by a series of fresh shocks in the form 
of banl< suspensions m Central Europe and elsewhere, the most 
severe of which was the suspension of the Darmstadter- und National- 
bank A world- wide wave of distrust of banks developed. Indeed, 
there was hardly any name which was not subject to anxious 
inquiries at some time or other in 1931 Fears that banking 
difficulties m London would ensue from the Central European 
crisis were at least as much to blame for the flight from the pound 
as were fears of a depreciation of sterling At the same time the 
sudden withdrawal of French official deposits from New York gave 
rise to anxiety about the position of some of even the strongest 
American institutions Whether or not this anxiety was justified 
in the various instances, it was bound to produce a paralysing 
effect on Forward Exchange activities 

It IS often pointed out that the risk involved in taking doubtful 
names for Forward Exchange transactions is limited to the possible 
range of the exchange rates during the currency of the forward 
contracts. In normal conditions that risk may be neghgible ; but 
m 1931 it was impossible to foresee the degree of the depreciation 
of the various currencies Moreover, at a time when almost any 
country might intpose exchange restrictions or moratoria, the risk 
of non-delivery of a currency under a forward contract is vastly 
greater than the risk of a normal exchange difference Conceivably, 
the default on the part of a bank in delivermg the exchange it had 
sold forward might prove highly embarrassmg to the buyer who, in 
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turn, might be unable to fulfil his own liabilities except at a very 
heavy loss. 

(4) what’s in a name 

Jt is no wonder, then, tliat during an uncertain period such as 
1931 the dealers scrutinised with particular care the names tliey 
were asked to take for forward contracts In many instances their 
distrust was grossly excessiv'e Admittedly it is easy to criticise 
by jobbing backward, but even at the time it seemed absurd that 
American banl^s should have established a standing rule to take no 
other London name than those of the clearing banks As a result 
of such excessive distrust, many banks in London and abroad were 
practically excluded from the Forward Exchange market This 
did not mean that the remaining banks were able to do more 
business, for the Foreign Exchange departments always have strict 
instructions not to take any name for forward dealing beyond a 
certain limit. Playing for safety, bank managements in 1931 were 
inclined to reduce the limits ratlier than to increase them, oven for 
the best names The possible limit of total forward transactions 
was thus very drastically reduced While the loading banks wore 
able to satisfy the lequirements of their most valued commercial 
customers, many merchants wore unable to secure the facilities 
they so urgently needed The Forward Exchange system failed 
the commercial community precisely at the time when its a.ssistan(5c 
was most necessary. 

Had the wave of distrust in the banking world continued for 
long, it would inevitably have accentuated considerably ibe con- 
traction of the volume of international trade As it was, many 
business deals had to be abandoned owing to the difficiulty oi cover- 
ing the exchange risk From the end of 1931 onward there was, 
however, a revival of confidence The international banking (crisis 
passed its climax Even though there were banking crises in many 
countries during 1932 and 1933, the wave of distrust that jiaralysed 
the Forward Exchange market towards the end of 1931 never 
returned to the same degree. The nearest ap])roach to the distrust 
of 1931 occurred during the American banking crisis early m 1933 
Owing to the wholesale failure of banks in the United States, 
banks became reluctant to take almost any American name. 
And the dealers of those leading London financial houses whose 
names had been refused by the big American banks in 1931 derived 
no slight satisfaction from being able to return the compliment 
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eighteen months later But even the leading American banks were 
reluctant to take one another’s names for forward transactions, and 
the story goes that the London branch of one leadmg New York 
institution refused the name of its own head office As, however, 
the crisis was confined to American banking, it did not materially 
affect the efficiency of the Forward Exchange market outside 
New York, or in currencies other than the dollar In the Forward 
Exchange market there was no comparison between the reper- 
cussions of this crisis and those of the deadlock of 1931, though the 
fate of the huge volume of contracts during the enforced Bank 
Holiday ” m the Umted States in March 1933 was a matter of 
much concern for a few days 


(5) RESUMPTION OF NORMAL ACTIVITY 

To some extent, the deadlock was overcome by adoptmg the 
practice of quoting different rates for different classes of names 
This was not altogether an innovation, but after 1931 it became 
much more prevalent, especially during the spasms of feverish 
activity in Forward Exchange that accompamed wide movements 
in sterling or dollars or the attacks on the various gold currencies 
In the course of time it had become evident, however, that the 
weak units m the banking system had all disappeared, and most of 
the banks which survived were worth trustmg Apart from this, 
it had become possible to form a vague idea of the extent of the 
possible depreciation of various currencies Gradually, most banks 
re-entered the Forward Exchange market, though there still 
remains a higher degree of discrimination between names than 
there was at any time before 1931 

-Prom April 1933 onwards, it can be said that the Forward Ex- 
change market has functioned smoothly From time to time, em- 
barrassing situations have arisen in consequence of the imposition 
of exchange restrictions by one country or another For instance, 
the blocking of lira balances in 1935 necessitated compensation 
arrangements by which the outstanding forward contracts were 
gradually liquidated, and the forward market in lire ceased to 
exist Again, th^ Spanish civd war m 1936 led to a deadlock in 
the peseta market But apart from such episodes — which left the 
major currencies unaffected — the system has been able to provide 
all the facilities that were required for short-term commercial re- 
quirements. These requirements themselves tended to decline in 
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1935, as a result of the temporary stabilisation of tlie dollar and 
the relative stability of sterling ^ 


(6) COVERING EXCHANGE RISKS 

During the years that lollowed the crisis of 1931 there was an 
increase in the practice of covering the exchange risk on foreign 
balances In this respect the situation somewhat resembled 
that current before the stabilisation of currencies Interest 
arbitrage with uncovered exchange again became unpopular, even 
between countries with gold currencies Speculative pressure on 
various Forward Exchanges again resulted m discrepancies that 
made swap operations abnormally profitable Once more, these 
abnormal discrepancies were not exploited to their full extent by 
the banks, owing to the fact that the resources they were able or 
willing to use for that purpose were not by any means unlimited. 
In the case of the French fiaiic, the jirofit on selling spot francs and 
buying them back for forward delivery attained fantastic pro- 
portions at times, because oJ‘ the limited supply ol francs available 
for interest arbitrage in ])ossession of ibreign holders 'or of French 
banks 

Another important source of activity m Forv'ard Exchange 
since 1931 lias been the develo])ment of the practice of covering 
capital invested in foreign countries, whether in the form of'socurity 
holdings, real property, working capital ol’ subsidiaiy companies, 
or commodity stocks. The liedging against tlio risk of the de- 
preciation of these assets through a fall of the exchange has resulted 
in a constant non-speculative bear position m the vulnerable 
currencies, and this position is usually renewed every throe months. 
In some instances the hedge is removed and restored from time to 
time, according to the piospects of the exchange coiujerned. Until 
the middle of 1935, a large part of the hedging was carried out by 
means of forward transactions in gold This practu50— which m a 
way provided rival .facilities to those of the Forward Exduinge 
market—was an innovation produced almost entirely by the caisis 
In July, 1935, an embargo was placed on speculative forward dealing 
in gold in London, and although this unofficial i^striction did not 

1 Mr McKenna, addressing the shareholders of the Midland Bank on Januazy 28, 
1936, remarked that . Foiward Exchange conlratts outstanding an^ very 
much lower on the year , this is due partly to the somewhat more stable o\chango 
rates opeiating during 1935, and partly to greater confidence concerning the future 
of the dollar.” 
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apply to operations for legitimate hedgmg, the forward gold market 
contracted to such an extent as to become practically useless for 
hedging purposes. 


(7) SPECUIiATION AFTER 1931 

The volume of speculative Forward Exchange operations since 
1931 has not been nearly as large as it was during the early post- 
war years before the stabihsation of the currencies In the early 
stages the limitations of forward facihties made it difficult to deal 
freely for speculative purposes Those hanks whose names were 
accepted reserved their facilities for commercial customers Even 
subsequently, when the market became wider, the leading banks 
did not encourage speculative forward operations. It was no longer 
possible for speculators to walk mto any bank and open a specu- 
lative account on payment of a reasonable deposit. Nevertheless, 
at times of acute pressure on various currencies, speculators usually 
found a way to operate Throughout this period the volume of bear 
positions was usually small m comparison with that of the flight of 
capital But, precisely because of the relative narrowness of the 
Forward Exchange market compared with its dimension of 1924-26, 
even a comparatively moderate volume of speculative busmess was 
able to produce a marked effect on forward rates In July 1935 
an unofficial embargo was placed on speculative Forward Exchange 
operations m London and some other centres, as a result of which 
their volume declined further. 

The only period during which there was a reaUy large volume 
of speculative forward dealing noticeable was between March and 
May 1935 The movement began with the attack on the belga, and 
after the devaluation of the belga similar sweepmg attacks were 
directed against the three remammg gold currencies in turn Even 
then, the total volume of speculative operations was much smaller 
than IS generally assumed on the basis of the movements of forward 
rates. The flight of foreign balances and national capital from the 
countries concerned was vastly more substantial than the specula- 
tive positions in the forward market This is one of the reasons 
why the resources required for the defence of currencies have be- 
come so much larger. In 1894, when the attack on the rouble was 
purely speculative, Mendelssohn & Co. were able to rout the bears 
with the aid of £500,000 Thirty years later, when the attack on 
the franc was largely speculative, but there was a fair amount of 
genuine flight of capital, M Poincare needed resources amounting 
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to £24,000,000 to defeat the attack In 1931, when the attack on 
the pound mainly assumed the form of a flight of foreign capital, 
the British authorities used up ci edits amounting to £130,000,000 
without being able to save sterling. And the defence of the franc 
in face of a wholesale flight of French capital m 1 935-30 cost several 
times that amount m loss of gold 


(8) DEVALUATION OE THE I^ilANO 

Even though speculation m forward francs contributed to the 
selling pressure which eventually led to the collapse of the resistance 
of the Gold Bloc, the main factor was the flight of capital From 
the summer of 1935 onward, the volume of speculative activity in 
forward francs and other vulnerable currencies was progressively 
reduced, as a result of the unofficial embargo on speculative Forward 
Exchange transactions Admittedly, this embargo was far from 
watertight, as we shall see m Cha]>ter XL ; but it resulted m a con- 
siderable contraction of the forward market m francs, ospccually 
between Juno and Heptomber 1930, when the French authorities 
made special efforts to cnfcmic it As a result of the '•contraction ol 
the forward market, however, the rate became sensitive to even 
comparatively small pressures, and m Heptembor 1930 the discount 
on forward francs reached a high level, even though tlio volume of 
speculative operations was not nearly so huge as m May 1935. 

For a few days after the announcement of the dovaluafion of 
the franc, the absence of Foreign Exchange dealings in Paris- or 
of franc dealings in London — i^esulted in another brief deadlock m 
the Forward Exchange market. But once dealings wore resumed, 
the forward rates of the devalued currencies settled down f^o reason- 
able figures and the Forward Exchange market recovered it/S normal 
appearance — presumably until the next cuisis. 


(9) THE liOLE OE SCEOULATlON 

Admittedly, as will be explained in later cliapters, speculative 
forward selling of a currency is cajiable of leading to a loss of gold 
by stimulating swap operations But even allowing for this factor, 
it IS safe to say that the role of speculation in the Forward Exchange 
market was not nearly as destructive during the senes of crises that 
began in 1931 as it was m 1924. During the second post-war period 
of exchange fluctuations, the role played by the Forward Exchange 
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market has been overwhelmingly constructive Even to the extent 
to which it assisted in bringmg about the fall of various currencies 
it merely acted as an mstrument of fundamental tendencies which 
arose from the existence of a disequilibrium, and which made the 
position of the currencies in question untenable m the long run 
Against this possibly adverse effect of the Forward Exchange 
system must be set the benefit which it conferred by enablmg 
foreign trade to carry on in spite of vulnerable exchanges The 
existence of facihties for covering the exchange risk durmg this 
period was even more important than durmg the period of post-war 
fluctuations For margms of profit in practically every branch of 
trade were much lower than they had been ten years earlier, and, 
after years of depression, most merchants could ill afford to expose 
themselves to the risk of currency depreciation 




PART III 

PRESENT ORGANISATION 
^OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 




CHAPTER X 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE FORWARD EXCHANGE MARKET 

(1) ]SrO SEP ABATE EOBWABE MABKET 

Having traced the evolution of the Forward Exchange market 
from its earhest days, our next task must be to describe the market 
as it exists today In this respect, the ground is relatively well 
covered There are a number of practical text-books on Foreign 
Exchange^ which contain more or less detailed descriptions of how 
the Forward Exchange market works They were written by 
Foreign Exchange dealers who know a great deal more about the 
practical aspects of the subject than I can ever hope to. None the 
less I have considered it necessary to devote seven chapters to the 
present orgamsation of Forward Exchange because I consider that 
these vTiters, m spite of their superior knowledge and experience, 
have not discussed their subject in sufficient detail, and because 
they have not always examined the broader implications of their 
facts A comprehensive survey of the system of Forward Exchange 
as it operates in practice today is an indispensable prelude to the 
study of its deeper theoretical aspects 

The Forward Exchange market forms part of the Foreign 
Exchange market Early attempts at orgamsing separate Forward 
Exchange markets did not bring satisfactory results and were for 
the most part abandoned There is, indeed, no reason for trying 
to segregate forward dealing, especially as most forward transactions 
assume the form of buymg and sellmg spot agamst forward The 
volume of '' outright ’’ buying or sellmg of Fdrward Exchange is 
much smaller than that of the dealmgs m '' swaps ”, that is buying 
and selling spot against forward 

In many centra the Foreign Exchange market is, m theory at 
any rate, an open market, which means that there is no closed 
membership as on the Stock Exchange, and anyone can deal 

^ H E Evitt, Manual of Fo7etgn Exchange, H W Mode7n Fore%gn 

Exchange , H. 0 F. Holgate, Foreign Exchange, etc. 
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provided that his name is taken In this latter respect, there is a 
material difference between dealing m spot and dealing in forward 
Admittedly, even for spot transactions the market is particular 
about names After all, much may happen oven withm the two 
days which elapse before exchanges bought and sold for spot are 
due to be delivered But unless a bank is definitely under a cloud, 
its name will always bo taken lor spot transactions up to a reasonable 
amount. It is totally different in forward dealing There the risk 
involved is considerably greater , dealers are therefore particular 
about the names they are prepared to take for forward business, 
and about the amount up to which they are prepared to take the 
various names We have seen in the last chapter that difficulties 
about names brought the Forward Exchange market to the verge 
of breakdown towards the end of 1931. 

(2) BISABVAOTAGE OP '' OPPIOIAL ” MARKET 

In some continental centres there is still an official’^ Foreign 
Exchange market on the Bourse, and membership of this market 
is of course strictly limited Even in Paris, whore anyone of 
male sex can walk into the Bourse, the section dealing with 
exchange is closed to non "members As far as London, New 
York and many other centres are concerned, the dealing takes 
place over the telephone, and the members of the market need 
never meet. Banka m the same centre deal through the inter- 
mediary of Foreign Exchange brokers, while between the various 
centres they deal direct with one another Even in centres where 
an ‘‘ official ” market exists it usually operates for only a limited 
number of hours each day, and outside those hours the system of 
dealing is the same as in l^ondon or Now York. As far as dealing 
in Forward Exchanges is concerned, the Anglo-ISaxon sysknn m 
generally regarded as preferable to the continental system, j)roeiscly 
because names play such an important part tt happens mucli 
more frequently th^t names are refused in forward dealing than m 
spot dealing, and a refusal can be made much more conveniently 
for both parties concerned if the negotiations take place over the 
telephone through the intermediary of a broker Even though 
brokers act as intermediaries also on the Bourses, the refusal of a 
name is much more likely to come to the knowledge of the firm 
whose name is refused, and — ^what is worse — to the knowledge of 
the market in general, than under the system of dealing over the 
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telephone. For this reason among others, the role played by 
Foreign Exchange brokers is much more important in forward 
deahng than in spot dealmg. 


( 3 ) DEALING OF MEMBERS OF THE MARKET WITH OUTSIDE CUSTOMERS 

While in theory anybody is at liberty to deal in the market, in 
practice deahng is usually confined to a relatively small number of 
banks Those outside the banking community are not, as a rule, 
in a position to deal in the market, and have to deal with their 
bank, even though their standmg may be quite as good as that 
of the banks with whom they have to operate Even the largest 
industrial or commercial firms, insurance companies, etc — ^though 
they may possess a Foreign Exchange department of then own to 
cope with their large volume of transactions — have to make use of 
the services of a banl^ for their Foreign Exchange deahng, whether 
spot or forward 

Accordingly, m examining the orgamsation of the Forward Ex- 
change market, it is necessary to distinguish between two kmds of 
transactions, namely, deahngs between bankers and their customers 
who are not members of the Foreign Exchange market, and deahng 
between banks This distinction is essential, because m the majority 
of cases the banJ^s are not mere mtermediaries, but principals, in 
their relations with their customers This fact is not generally 
realised outside banking circles There is a widespread behef that 
the role of banks is confined to passing on the orders of then 
customers to the market, just as stockbrokers do In reality, the 
role of banks in the Foreign Exchange market is somewhat similar 
to that of the jobber, not of the broker, though with the difference 
that the banks deal direct with the ultimate buyers or sellers If 
banl^s acted as brokers to their customers, in practice it would mean 
that they would simply charge their customers the rates obtained 
in the market, plus or minus then* own commission As it is, they 
usually quote rates even before they know the rates at which they 
are hkely to cover — except in the case of large amounts, when it is 
safer for them to cover at the moment of fixmg the rate to then 
customers The bs^nks thus assume a greater risk than brokers, 
and are therefore entitled to a turn in excess of the usual com- 
mission. Moreover, in forward deahngs, a bank also lends its name 
on its customers’ transactions, which in the case of smaller com- 
mercial or industrial firms, or of firms of secondary standmg, is of 
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particular importance In this respect, banks play the same role 
as they do when granting acceptance credits For this reason alone, 
their customers are not entitled to claim — as they sometimes do — 
that the rates charged to them by their banks should be identical 
with those quoted in the market at the time of the transactions 


(4) HOW DEALINGS OUTSIDE THE MARKET AEEEOT RATES 

While transactions between members of the market affect for- 
ward rates directly, transactions between banks and their customers 
affect the rates only indirectly, as and when they result in forward 
transactions between members They do not necessarily do so In 
the following cases the banks do not immediately undo ” in the 
forward market the deals concluded with their customers 

1 Many banks, while insisting that their customers — who can 
ill afford to take risks — should always cover the Forward 
Exchange on certain transactions, themselves elect to cover 
only when their view of the exchange prospects suggests 
that cover is necessary During the period of stability this 
practice was adopted to some extent by continental banks 
regarding acceptance credits arranged abroad for their 
customers 

2 Sometimes, too, a bank, instead of covering the foiward 
operations of its customers m the Forward Exchange market, 
prefers to cover it by means of a spot transaction, through 
increasing or reducing its balance or its overdraft with its 
foreign correspondents 

3. Forward transactions between banks and their customers 
may to a large extent bo '' married , m which case it is only 
the balance between the buying or selling orders that comes 
to the Forward Exchange market , or where there is a 
diflterence m dates, the transactions may lead to dealing in 
short forward against long forward m the market 

4 It IS also possible for a forward deal between banker and 
customer to be covered by an operation in bills, in which 
case it does not come to the Forward Exchange market 
proper Broadly speaking, howevei, the majority of forward 
deals between banks and their customers lead to corre- 
sponding deals in the market. 

The most important point m distinguishing between deals within 
and outside the market is that very often, and to a very large 
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extent, short or long positions carried by banks in relation to other 
members of the market are covered by deals between banks and 
their customers This point alone makes it imperative to distmgmsh 
those sources that feed the volume of forward transactions out- 
side the market from those that feed transactions within the 
market 

There are five mam sources from which forward transactions 
between the banker and his customer may origmate 

1 Imports and exports, both visible and mvisible 

2 Hedgmg operations agamst assets abroad and against hold- 
mgs of commodities whose price is affected by exchange 
movements 

3 Various kmds of arbitrage operations 

4 Speculation. 

5 Operations of every kind by banks which have no foreign 
exchange departments or whose names are not taken m the 
market for forward transactions 


(5)-^ COMMEBCIAL OPERATIONS WITH CUSTOMERS 

Forward operations origmatmg from imports and exports of 
commodities are usually regarded as the '' bread and butter ” of 
the market The import and export of services can also lead to 
forward transactions The same considerations which determine 
whether or not a merchant covers the purchase or sale price of 
commodities also apply for the freight and other expenses attached 
to their transport, especially as in many instances these expenses 
constitute a very large proportion of the value of the goods In- 
surance of every kind in terms of a foreign currency may also lead 
to covering transactions on the part of the msurer. Insurance 
companies themselves often prefer to cover them foreign currency 
risks by means of foreign currency accounts instead of forward 
transactions The large tourist agencies, on the other hand, usually 
cover by means of a Forward Exchange transaction the exchange 
risk on tours definitely arranged in advance Interest on capital 
invested abroad is not often covered ; in fact, mvestors have only 
recently formed the habit of covermg the exchange risk on their 
capital 

There are a variety of hedgmg operations that may give rise to 
Forward Exchange transactions between banks and their customers. 
We have seen in the last chapter that since 1931 holders of various 
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assets abroad have acquired the habit of covering their exchange 
risk whenever that risk appears particularly acute. Assets which 
are thus covered include real property, participation in enterprise 
abroad, foreign subsidiaries, the holding of foreign securities, the 
possession of commodity stocks abroad, etc. Owners of imported 
commodities whose price is largely affected by any changes in the 
exchange rate, if they are unable or unwilling to cover this risk by 
forward operations in the commodities themselves, also hedge by 
means of Forward Exchange operations 

(6) ARBITBAGE AND SBBCXJLATIVE OPERATIONS 

Of the various types of arbitrage which may give rise to Forward 
Exchange transactions between banks and their customers, prob- 
ably the most important is Stock arbitrage Although members 
of the Foreign Exchange market also undertake such o])Grations — 
in fact, they arc obviously at an advantage in competing with non- 
members— the bulk of it is done by Stock Exchange firms or others 
who have to cover their Forward Exchange through a bank. In 
the Bullion marl^ct, too, most bullion brokers in London have no 
Foreign Exchange departments of their own, and their opei'ations — 
unless they are acting merely as agents on behalf of banking 
customers — also give rise to forward transactions between bankers 
and customers. Interest arbitrage is as a rule confined to banks, 
though very largo commercial firms may take a hand also When 
in abnormal conditions the margins of profit on swap transactions 
are particularly wide, then some sections of the public are tempted 
to undertake interest arbitrage Exchange arbitrage pro])er— 
whether time arbitrage or space arbitrage —is, however, for obvioirs 
reasons confined to the professional dealers in the market 

Since the summer of 1935 banks have not been supposed to 
carry out speculative operations on behalf of their customers But 
this unofficial embargo, like most unofficial embargoes, has been 
far from water-tightr It is not always possible to check the correct- 
ness of the statement of customers that the forward transaction 
they wish to undertake is of a genuine commercial nature. There 
are, moreover, many borderline cases Even though the volume 
of speculative dealings on account of customers is much smaller 
than it used to be, it is by no means negligible, and at times of 
acute attacks on various currencies it increases to a substantial 
figure. 
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(7) OPERATIONS BETWEEN BANKS 

There are banliing houses which have no Foreign Exchange 
departments of their own, or whose names are not taken for forward 
transactions Their forward business, whether it represents their 
transactions with their customers or transactions on their own 
account, is carried out by some bank whose name is taken in the 
market The latter is in a position to know the hanks concerned — 
which IS not necessarily the case wath other members of the market 
to whom the name may be offered And the bank which operates 
m the market may possess security which duly safeguards it 
against any possible losses It is necessary to bear in mind that 
while in transactions between banks and their customers a security 
to cover the possible exchange fluctuations is often demanded, this 
IS never the case in transactions in the market — ^there a name is 
either taken or not taken Thus, very often banks which cannot 
operate in the market are in a position to operate as customers of 
one of the banlcs which operate in the market 

Let us now enumerate the sources from which Forward Ex- 
change operations may originate between banks operating m the 
market They are as follows 

1 Covering of positions arismg from any of the above types of 
business with their customers 

2 Covermg of their balances or overdrafts in foreign currencies 

3 Covering of bill transactions 

4 Hedging operations of various types. 

5 Arbitrage operations of various types 

6. Borrowing through the Forward Exchange market. 

7 Window-dressing and end-of-month operations 

8 Speculation on their own account 

As we pointed out above, the operations between banks and 
their customers may or may not give rise to corresponding Forward 
Exchange operations in the market While there are a variety of 
reasons why operations with customers need not be undone in the 
market, in a great many cases they are undone In the case of 
large commercial banks with a large clientele, these operations 
usually form the buU^ of their Forward Exchange transactions, 
especially as such banks are usually not very active in arbitrage, 
and abstain from speculation to a large degree 
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(8) COVERING BALANCES AND OTHER ASSETS OR LIABILITIES 

In stable monetary conditions, whether or not a bank covers its 
balances and overdrafts m foreign currencies may depend upon the 
view it takes of the likely fluctuation of the exchange rates within 
the gold points. Under conditions of widely fluctuating exchanges, 
however, most banks as a rule take good care to balance their 
assets and liabilities in terms of every currency. While they may 
carry open positions on account of their customers, and their own 
positions cannot possibly be balanced every minute, their dealers 
have strict instructions not to carry open positions overnight 
Fluctuations in the amount of balances or overdrafts in foreign 
currencies thus give rise to a great deal of forward transactions 
between banks 

If a bank arranges an acceptance credit in a foreign currency 
for its customer, and covers the exchange risk, the transaction 
represents the covering of a transaction between the bank and its 
customer If, however, the acceptance credit is arranged by the 
bank for its own account for the purpose of drawing finance bills 
against it, then the covering of the exchange risk* constitutes a 
direct operation on its own account 

Banks may possess assets in a foreign country, in which case 
they may find it advisable to hedge against the exchange risk 
They may own real property abroad, especially if tliey have branches 
or subsidiaries in foreign countries. They may have particifiations 
in foreign banlis, or other foreign security holdings Tdieir brandies 
abroad have a working capital in foreign currencies It is legitimate 
for banks to cover the exchange risk on all these assets, and the 
considerations which influence the decision of commercial linns 
whether or not to cover their assets abroad also apply concerning 
banks 


(9) ARBITRAGE OPERATIONS BY BANKS 

Arbitrage opera^tions constitute a large proportion of the For- 
ward Exchange business between banks. There is, m the first place, 
a great deal of exchange arbitrage proper, either to take advantage 
of the discrepancies between forward rates quoted at the same time 
m different centres or to buy or sell short against long Forward 
Exchange Interest arbitrage is also an important source of forward 
business, especially amidst unstable conditions, when all the fundvS 
engaged in it are covered. Many banks are very keen on Stock 
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arbitrage on their own account or on joint account with other banks, 
and this provides their Foreign Exchange departments with a certain 
amount of forward business Operations in gold and silver bullion by 
banks on their own account or on joint account with other banks 
are a substantial source of short Forward Exchange transactions 

Borrowing through the Forward Exchange market is a practice 
which from time to time has assumed considerable dimensions smce 
the war It is weU to reahse that the Forward Exchange market 
provides an alternative to the internal money market for covermg 
requirements m short-term loans. In some instances a shortage 
in a particular currency for particular dates is remedied by swap 
operations which do not constitute borrowmg m the real sense 
of the term, for m exchange for the loan of, say, marks the bank in 
question lends sterhng If, however, the swap operation is com- 
bined with the lendmg of the marks obtained by the British bank, 
so that the German bank has the use of both sterhng and marks for 
the period concerned, then it is a loan operation proper Such 
operations, known under the name of swap and deposit were 
carried out on a very large scale after the stabilisation of the 
Central European currencies, when the German and Austrian banks 
and others covered a large part of their requirements by such 
means From the point of view of the lenders, the operation falls 
into the category of interest arbitrage It is none the less true 
that ^^swap and deposit” transactions constitute a pecuhar type 
of credit operation giving rise to Forward Exchange busmess in the 
market between banks 

(10) WINDOW-DRESSING AND SPECULATION 

The practice of window-dressing and the increased requirements 
of certain money markets for funds at certam dates also give rise 
to much Forward Exchange business Banks with balances abroad 
usually repatriate a large proportion of their balances for such 
dates As, however, they are anxious not to interfere with then* 
Foreign Exchange positions, the currencies sold are usually re- 
purchased for delivery after the dates in question. In the Anglo- 
Saxon centres such operations usually take place only for the 
banks’ balance sheet dates, for the end of the year and, to a much 
less extent, for the end of the half-year and quarter , but in most 
continental centres the practice of repatnatmg funds for the end of 
each month is still prevalent, though perhaps not to the same 
extent as in the past 
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Lastly, some banks speculate in exchanges on their own account 
The names of some of the speculative banks are household words in 
international finance, but even among those banlvS which emphatic- 
ally declare that they never carry open positions overnight there 
are some which at times indulge in speculation on their own account. 
Moreover, the rule that positions are to be balanced at the close of 
every day does not exclude the possibility of speculating in the (ioursc 
of the day. Many a position may bo opened and closed between 
10 A M and 5pm If we include such operations, the proportion 
of speculative forward transactions to the total turnover of the 
Forward Exchange market is by no means negligible 

Even though part of the transactions between banks and their 
customers is covered outside the market, it is safe to assume that 
the volume of forward dealing within the market is as a rule several 
times larger than that of dealing between banks and their customers. 
The next chapter will be devoted to the examination of the methods 
by which these operations in the market arc carried out. in the 
subsequent chapters the various sources which supply the volume 
of the business to the market will bo examined in detail. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE TECHISTIQUE OF THE FORWARD EXCHANGE MARKET 

(1) SWAP V, OUTKIGHT OPERATIONS 

The Forward Exchange market, as we showed in the last chapter, 
IS not a thing apart, but forms a section of the Foreign Exchange 
market. Apart from any other reasons, this is necessarily so 
because by far the larger part of forward dealmgs assume the form^ 
of swap transactions, that is the purchase or sale of spot exchange 
agamst Forward Exchange This is one of the essential differences 
between Forward Exchange business within and outside the 
market. While to a great extent deahng between banks and their 
customers takes the form of buying or selhng forward currencies 
outright, the bulk of forward dealmg m the market proper assumes 
the form of swap transactions The only occasions on which 
customers require swap accommodation is when they undertake 
arbitrage operations, or when their existing forward commitments 
have to be renewed on maturity Of the two occasions, the second 
IS easily the more frequent It arises wherever necessity for hedgmg 
IS prolonged, and also when payments arising from foreign trade 
are not received by the date on which they were expected It also 
arises when a speculative position is renewed 

The volume of '' outright ” forward operations m the market is 
relatively small Whenever a bank assumes a forward commit- 
ment m relation to a customer, the standmg rule is that it shall be 
covered at once by a spot operation ^ The development of this 
practice is largely due to the fact that it is aS a rule much easier 
immediately to find a counterpart for a spot transaction than for a 
forward transaction This is because all spot transactions are 
necessarily for th5 same date, while forward transactions are for a 

^ In practice a number of smaller transactions are allowed to accumulate before 
they are covered, because the mmimum amount of operations m the market is 
usually much higher than the amount of most single commercial transactions 
between banks and their customers 
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variety of dates If anyone tried in a hurry to buy or sell outright 
for a certain date — even if it were for three months, for whicli there 
IS usually a good market — the chances are that the rate would 
move considerably against him If on the other hand the dealer 
takes his time and, instead of forcing the market, waits patiently 
until a counterpart to his deal comes his way, he runs the risk that 
meanwhile the basic spot rate may move against him The 
assumption is that the spot rate is liable to wider fluctuations than 
is the forward rate For these reasons a forward commitment 
outside the market is covered in the first instance by a spot trans- 
action in the market If a bank has bought forward francs from 
its customer, it sells spot francs in the market Subsequently it 
will undo the deal by means of a swap transaction, buying spot 
francs against forward francs On the other hand, if a bank has 
sold forward francs to its customer, it buys spot francs m the 
market. Again, it will later adjust the commitment by means of a 
swap deal. 


(2) CHANGING CONDITIONS 

Although there is obviously a great deal to be said in favour of 
the method practised by the market, there are also arguments 
against it The covering of a Forward Exchange transaction (jon- 
cluded outside the market by two operations instead ot one is 
obviously complicated and the chances are that it will involve the 
loss of two ‘‘ turns ’’ instead of one. Moreover, in recent years the 
fluctuations in forward rates have not been so negligible compared 
with the fluctuations of the basic spot rates themselves as text- 
books on Foreign Exchange are apt to assume These text-books 
are largely based on the experience of the post-war currency (‘haos, 
when fluctuations in forward rates, marked as they were, were 
none the less overshadowed by the much more violent fluctuations in 
spot rates Similar conditions also obtained lor some years after 
1931, but from 1935 onwards the temporary stability of the dollar 
and the relative stability of sterling and other currencies changed 
this state of affairs. During. 1935 and 1936 until the devaluation of 
the franc the range of fluctuations of forward rates was in many 
instances much wider than that of spot rates. For instance, while 
during the first three quarters of 1936 the spot franc-sterling rate 
fluctuated between and 77, the discount on forward francs 
fluctuated between If francs and 9 francs for three months. 

In such circumstances it is obviously absurd to suggest that 
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dealers could well afford m every circumstance to disregard for a 
while the risk of fluctuations in the forward rate provided that they 
immediately covered themselves against the risk of fluctuations m 
the spot rate Indeed, durmg 1935 and 1936 the volume of outright 
forward operations mcreased, but owmg to the force of habit rather 
than to considerations of genume convemence the market con- 
tinued to prefer to cover in the first mstance by a spot transaction, 
and then to undo the deal by a swap transaction. To defend the 
practice by contending that there is a wider market m swap than 
in outright transactions is to beg the question. On active days there 
would be no difficulty m creatmg a wider market m outright forward 
transactions for three months, were it not for the fact that — through 
habits formed in conditions different from those prevaihng in recent 
years — dealers prefer the comphcated method to the simple 
Adftnittedly, when it comes to dates other than three months, and 
possibly even with one-month transactions, it might be difficult 
qmckly to find a counterpart to outright forward buying or selling 
orders at advantageous terms, and when it comes to odd dates this 
is practically impossible except at very bad rates But there is no 
reason why a *good market for three-months’ outright operations 
should not be developed 

(3) NEED^ FOB RECONSIDERATION OF PBACTICE 

The origin of the existmg system hes in the practice of covering 
forward transactions between banks and their customers in the 
spot market by means of acquiring balances or overdrawmg the 
accounts m foreign currencies without undomg the commitments 
by means of swap operations. If a number of spot transactions 
concluded by the same bank in the same currency on the same date 
for the purpose of covermg forward transactions offset each other, 
then the amount of that bank’s balance or overdraft in that 
currency will not change According to Vogel, ^ as a result of the 
operation of the law of averages — or, to translate literally the 
German term, '' the law of big figures ” — the chances are that in 
the course of time the buymg and sellmg orders of the same bank 
m the same currencies will more or less offset each other The ques- 
tion IS how long it takes for the law of averages to operate. While 
in the long run the rule may hold good, durmg a short period there 
may be very marked discrepancies between buying and sellmg 

1 Das Demsenterrmngeschaft, pp 15-16 

H 
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orders received by a bank m the same currency. When forward 
rates are steady, it may be worth while to delay the swap transaction, 
in the hope that a forward transaction in the opposite sense covered 
in the spot market may make it superfluous to cover by means of 
swap transactions But at a time of widely fluctuating forward 
rates it is distinctly risky to leave the forward rate uncovered, even 
for a few minutes. 

Evidently the existing practice works satisfactorily at the time 
when spot rates are liable to fluctuate within a much wider range 
than forward rates, and also during a period of stability when the 
operation of gold points and the existence of confidence in general 
restricts the fluctuations of both forward and spot rates. When, 
however, spot rates are kept relatively steady, either by the opera- 
tion of the gold points or by the intervention of Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Accounts, while forward rates are allowed to take care of 
themselves and fluctuate rather widely, the advantages of changing 
the practice are evident Needless to say, this is entirely a matter 
for practical men engaged in Foreign Exchange dealing, and con- 
ceivably they may not welcome a critical suggestion from outside 
The fact, however, that the relative volume of outiight dealing has 
increased shows that some dealers at any rate have realised the 
advantage of departing from the established custom In any case, 
with the devaluation of the franc and other currencies, tlic fluctua- 
tions of forward rates have once more become narrower 11ms the 
advantages of dealing m forward outright instead of in Kspot in the 
first instance and in swap in the second instance have diminished 
for the time being As, however, a situation similar to that of 
1935-36 may arise again in future, it is important that text-books 
on exchanges should not be dogmatic about tJie advantages of the 
existing practice 


(4) ENB-OF-MONTH DEALINGS 

It was pointed out in the last chapter that in the oariy post- 
war period the builc of forward dealing, not only on the Continent 
but also m London, was done for end-of-month delivery This was 
in accordance with custom in continental centres, where financial 
activity is largely based on the practice of '' altimo ’’ settlement, 
but was at variance with the requirements of trade, since payments 
]n commerce are usually due in three calendar months, not neces- 
sarily at the end of the month Moreover, several important 
markets — ^London and New York among others — were not accus- 
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tomed to operate for end-of-month Gradually the Anglo-Saxon 
system, based on the requirements of trade, displaced the con- 
tinental system, based on the requirements of speculation, Stock 
Exchange end-of-month settlements and wmdow-dressmg. There 
is still at times a relatively large volume of dealmg at the end of 
the month, but this is not nearly as pronounced a feature of the 
market as it was in the past 


(5) LACK OF LONG FORWARD FACILITIES 

At present by far the larger part of forward dealmg — both swap 
and outright — is done for three months, although there is usually 
an active market also for one month and two months. Dealmg for 
longer dates is a matter of negotiation, and it is not possible as a 
rule. freely to obtain quotations beyond six months, though autumn 
requirements are occasionally covered in January In this respect, 
the existmg organisation is far from satisfactory, and has shown 
httle or no sign of improvement since the early days of Forward 
Exchange dealmg Indeed, as we have seen in the historical section 
of this book, Surmg the last decades of the nineteenth century 
there was a widespread practice of sellmg three-months bills 
forward for six months’ delivery, which m reahty mvolved an 
exchange risk for mne months In certam centres such as Val- 
paraiso, for mstance, during the early part of this century sterlmg 
bills were dealt in freely for dehvery up to twelve months, which, 
in the case of three-months bills, mvolved commitments running 
up to as much as fifteen months Today it would be impossible to 
obtam quotations for such long periods, even as a matter of negotia- 
tion, and yet m existing circumstances the risk mvolved m such 
long forward transactions is certainly no larger than it was before 
the war in the case of such currencies as the Chilean peso, for 
instance. 

From this point of view, banks are not nearly enterprismg 
enough They leave it to Lloyd’s underwriters* to cover the long 
risk on an insurance basis at clumsy and often prohibitive rates 
In this respect the existmg organisation and techmque of the 
Forward Exchange fnarket leave much to be desired Unless the 
banks themselves see their way to develop a satisfactory forward 
market for periods up to twelve months or even longer, sooner or 
later the necessity for such facilities, and pressure on the part of 
the industrial and commercial interests concerned, may induce the 
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Government to enter the field It may then be too late for bankers 
to complain — as they have done in the comparable case of the 
various activities of the Export Credits Guarantee department — at 
the new encroachment of officialdom m the spheie of business ” 


(6) BEAMNG IN SHORT BATES 

There is an active market for dealing m very short dates, for a 
week or a few days, or even over a weekend Beyond a week, 
deahngs m odd dates — that is, dates other than one, two or three 
calendar months — is usually a matter of negotiation Speculative 
dealing for very short periods became very popular at times during 
1935-36 when the abnormally wide discount on French francs 
increased the cost of bear selling considerably Rather than sell 
forward for three months, at a cost of 40 per cent per annum, or 
even for one month at a cost of 60 per cent per annum, speculators 
preferred to sell forward for a few days at a cost of something like 1 00 
per cent per annum, since the real cost was obviously much lower 
in spite of its height as a percentage worked out on an annual basis 

Another quite common method which results at times from the 
prohibitive cost of selling forward is that of selling spot and covering 
before delivery is due — ^ e within two days It is possible, how- 
ever, to deal in exchanges for delivery on the next day or even on 
the same day instead of the customary two days Usually a charge 
IS made over the spot rate. This charge varies according to supply 
and demand, and at times it is by no means easy at short notice 
to find a counterpart for such operations Nevertheless, the high 
cost of dealing m Forward Exchange drove much sjieculation into 
that market during 1935 and 1936. Nor is the practice altogctlior 
new. It was even adopted to some extent m 1924, m the course of 
the speculative campaign against the franc The factors afiectmg 
the rates for these operations have never been subjected to close 
study by practical writers on exchanges Indeed, the premium or 
discount in question has not even been given a name. It may be 
conveniently referred to as the ''negative forward rate’’, since it 
IS charged on Foreign Exchange to be delivered before the normal 
spot delivery 

(7) SHORT AGAINST LONG EORWARB BBALING 

There is much dealing in one forward date against another, 
especially in connection with time arbitrage. This type of dealing 
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will be discussed in detail m Chapters XV and XXVI Banks often 
quote their customers rates for Forward Exchange to be dehvered 
not at a fixed date hut during a certain period at the customer’s 
option ^ In the market itself, however, all dealing is done for 
definite dates. On various occasions in the past attempts have 
been made to initiate ''put and call"’ dealings in Forward Ex- 
changes, but at present no Foreign Exchange market undertakes 
such operations, nor is it in any way desirable that the practice 
should be adopted 

We have seen above that the Foreign Exchange market deals 
m swap operations m preference to outright forward operations 
Similarly, on active days the market prefers to deal in spot ex- 
change rather than in swaps On very animated days the market 
for a while ‘"forgets” the forward rates which thus remain 
practically unchanged in relation to the spot rates, and it is the 
latter that are afiected by the buying or selhng pressure It is 
only subsequently, when the commitments created by spot deahng 
are adjusted, that the effect of the movement is spread from the 
spot to the Forward Exchange As we have already noted, it is a 
standing rule that dealers of well-estabhshed banks should not keep 
open position overmght, but they are allowed a fi?ee hand to create 
open positions m the course of the day, provided that they are 
covered before closmg time Thanks to this arrangement, dealers 
are enabled to concentrate upon dealing in spot exchanges durmg 
the most active hours of the day, takmg, nevertheless, good care 
not to contract very large open positions, for these might be difficult 
to cover at reasonable rates towards closmg time. Thus, contrary 
to a belief that is held widely among the public, at times of violent 
exchange movement the volume of spot transactions is usually 
much in excess of the volume of forward transactions It is during 
periods of comparative mactivity and more especially durmg 
periods when violent exchange movements are anticipated, but 
before they actually materiahse, that the volume of Forward 
Exchange transactions is large • 

(8) NOSTRO ACCOUNTS 

Overdraft facilities abroad are a great assistance to Foreign 
Exchange dealers. In their absence they would have to be ex- 

^ The somewhat involved rules according to which such operations, and also 
operations for broken dates, are covered by banks are described in detail by Mr 
Evitt and other practical writers on exchanges 
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ceptionally cautious not to be short in any exchange m order to 
avoid being at the mercy of the market Thanks to overdraft 
facilities with correspondents abroad, dealers have an alternative 
way of covering short positions The iwsfro accounts for employ- 
ing foreign currencies acquired in the course of their dealing are 
often arranged on a basis of reciprocity between banks in different 
countries, with the rates allowed on balances and charged on over- 
drafts either fixed until further notice or variable in relation to the 
bank rate By means of these accounts, it would be possible, m 
theory at any rate, to avoid Forward Exchange dealings altogether, 
for every forward transaction between a banJi and its client could 
be covered by increasing or reducing the balance or overdraft on 
the nostro account. In practice, however, banl?:s are not keen on 
accumulating large balances on such accounts, and still less keen 
to overdraw them. The yield on balances on nostro accounts as 
naturally very low and compares unfavourably with the yield on 
other short-term investments. Banks do not like to carry larger 
balances than are absolutely necessary. They have to carry 
certain minimum balances to keep the accounts alive, but they 
always endeavour to keep those balances as low as possible, especially 
during periods when they are exposed to exchange restrictions. 
They have even more reason to avoid overdrawing their nostro 
accounts For one thing, the interest charged on such overdrafts 
is usually two or three per cent higher than that allowed on balances, 
and forward currencies must be quite considerably undervalued 
compared with their Interest Parities before it becomes a paying 
proposition to overdraw nostro accounts in preference to covering 
by means of selling Forward Exchange At times it is necessary 
to make use of these facilities for short periods, but banks are 
always anxious to clear such overdrafts by the earliest possible 
moment. One of the reasons why they arc very anxious to avoid 
overdrawing is that to do so may imply, to some extent, reciprocity , 
and to allow their correspondents, in their turn, to overdraw their 
nostro accounts as not always convenient, especially during a 
troubled period when some of the names may not be considered so 
good as they had previously been deemed. It should not be 
imagined, moreover, that overdrawing arrangements on nostro 
account are necessarily reciprocal, or that they can be used auto- 
matically. In practically every instance an overdraft has to be 
specially applied for, which is an additional reason why bankers 
are reluctant to make use of the facilities 
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(9) dealers’ freedom: of action 

As a rule, Foreign Exchange departments are allo^ved a reason- 
ably free hand in their operations provided that they do not keep 
open positions overnight In many cases they are allotted a 
worlang capital, on which their head ofl&ce charges interest at a 
rate usually slightly above the current rate for bills or deposits. 
The assumption is that, unless Foreign Exchange departments are 
able to earn more than the bank would he able to obtain by simply 
investing its funds in fine bills or placing them on deposit, they do 
not earn their keep The Foreign Exchange departments are 
allowed a free hand, within reason, to accept deposits fiom, or to 
place deposits with, their foreign correspondents as a matter of 
daily routine If they have more funds than they can use profitably 
in their department, they place them on deposit with their head 
office, which allows them interest on it, while if they are short of 
funds they can borrow from head office, which charges interest on 
these loans There is, of course, a material difference between the 
interest on debit and credit balances The interest charged and 
allowed by the head office influences the attitude of the Eoreign 
Exchange department towards the opportunities of interest arbi- 
trage, especially if their funds are fully employed 

The system provides channels through which international 
credits are contracted in addition to those arranged between banks 
for defimte periods and for definite purposes Through their 
freedom of action to undertake swap-and-deposit transactions, 
Foreign Exchange departments are in a position to grant loans or 
to obtain loans from abroad. At times the volume of such opera- 
tions IS considerable, and becomes an important factor m the 
international balance of payments and also in the volume of 
international short-term indebtedness 


(10) INTEREST ARBITRAGE 

The difference between interest rates prevailing in two centres, 
and more especially the discrepancy between Interest Panties and 
actual forward ratee, provides wide scope for profitable Forward 
Exchange operations Details of Interest Panties will be discussed 
m Chapter XVIII, but a technical description of the Forward 
Exchange market would not be complete without a reference to the 
fact that between two centres there is in practice not one Interest 
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Parity but several. Foreign Exchange dealers can work on the 
difference between deposit rates in two centres, or on the difference 
between discount rates, short loan rates, brokers’ loan rates, etc 
Occasionally interest rates of a different kind are used as a basis of 
Interest Panties For instance, bill rates in London may be 
compared with Wall Street brokers’ loans with banlc guarantee, or 
deposit rates in London may be compared with the rate on promis- 
sory notes of first-class American industrial combines In such 
instances there is no corresponding rate in London which can be 
used for comparison with the New York rates, for British banks do 
not undertake to guarantee loans to brokers and leading British 
industrial combines do not circulate promissory notes If the 
difference between the two interest rates concerned more or less 
corresponds to the forward rate, then there is no profit in under- 
taking interest arbitrage operations. In order to induce banks to 
transfer their funds abroad, to transfer them from one foreign 
centre to another, or even to repatriate their funds from abroad, it 
is necessary that there should be a margin of profit caused by 
a discrepancy between forward rates and their various Interest 
Panties On this subiect more will be said in Chapter XV, 


(11) CURRENCIES WITH GOOD FORWARD MARKETS 

The existence of a good Forward Exchange market presuj)poscs 
a high degree of confidence in the banks of the centres concerned. 
For this reason the number of Forward Exchanges in which a good 
market exists is limited There are only three currencies which 
have a really satisfactory forward market — sterling, the dollar and 
the French franc. The markets in forward guildei's, Swiss francs 
and belgas are not so wide but work reasonably smoothly. In the 
past there were good markets m German marks, Italian lire and 
Spanish pesetas, but exchange restrictions imposed in the three 
countries have reduced forward dealing in those currencies to 
neghgible proportions. There is a good market for forward 
Canadian dollars in New York, and to less extent in London The 
sale and purchase of Scandinavian currencies for forward delivery 
is a matter of negotiation, but business caurbe transacted with 
reasonable ease The same is true of the major South American 
currencies Forward transactions in the minor European currencies 
are always a matter of negotiation They have no free forward 
market, not even m Pans or Zurich, where the spot currencies of 
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the countries of Central and Eastern Europe have a better market 
than m London This does not mean that these countries are 
practically deprived of Forward Exchange facilities, for while 
Roumanian lei, for instance, never had a forward market in London, 
before the imposition of exchange restrictions sterling had a reason- 
ably active forward market m Roumama It may be said that the 
three prmcipal currencies have a good forward market in every part 
of the world 

Apart from the Canadian dollar and to a less extent the Indian 
rupee, there is no forward market m Empire currencies The South 
African, Australian and New Zealand pound are managed by rings of 
the banks of the Dominions concerned, and they quote for forward 
dehvery, but there is no open market When at times of adverse 
pressure such as occurred m the Austrahan pound in 1930-31, or in 
the South African pound towards the end of 1932, an outside market 
developed, there were also unofficial forward quotations, whose 
level reflected the pessimism concerning the future of the currencies 
There is a limited forward market in Far Eastern currencies The 
forward market in yen is largely in the hands of the official Yoko- 
hama Specie Banlc 


(12) THE LEADUSra FOBWARD MARKETS 

In all probability, London is at present the leading market for 
Forward Exchanges Pans is a good market, too, though official 
interference with Foreign Exchange business during 1936 crippled 
her freedom for a while New York’s geographical position and the 
difference between her busmess hours and those of the leading 
European markets prevent her from developmg a Forward Ex- 
change market comparable with that of either London or Pans 
Within relatively modest dimensions, Amsterdam and the Swiss 
centres, especially Zurich, Basle and Geneva, have good Forward 
Exchange markets, though Switzerland came for a while under a 
cloud as a result of exchange restrictions , Apart from these 
markets, and Brussels, there are at the time of writing hardly 
any Forward Exchange markets of truly international sigmficance 
As we have already seen, there are local markets in the leading 
currencies for forward dehvery in almost every country which has 
no exchange restrictions, but these markets are to a large degree 
self-contained and the counterpart for buying or selling orders has 
to be found locally In any case, most of these markets have been 
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killed by exchange restrictions, which also killed the Berlin forward 
market, at one time one of the most active markets in Europe, and 
the Milan forward market, which was never altogether free from 
official supervision and was not, therefore, as active as those of the 
other Western European centres 

Having given an idea of how the Forward Exchange market 
works, we must now analyse in detail the sources of its supply and 
demand This will be done m the following chapters, which will 
attempt to examine Forward Exchange transactions according to 
the purpose they serve 



CHAPTEE XII 


TRADE AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 

( 1 ) FOEWABD FACILITIES AND THEIR USE 

The buying and selling of Forward Exchanges on commercial 
account, as we remarked in Chapter X, provides the “ bread and 
butter ’’ of the Forward Exchange market At the same time 
commercial transactions provide the mam justification for its 
existence. Even those who are hostile to the Forward Exchange 
system have to admit, however grudgingly, that it provides a useful 
and essential means for importers and exporters to cover themselves 
against the exchange risk In deahng with the relations between 
trade and Forward Exchange, the follow'mg questions arise : 

1 How far is the Forward Exchange market capable of providmg 
the facilities for trade to safeguard itself against losses arismg 
from exchange fluctuations ? 

2 How far do merchants engaged m import and export trade 
avail themselves of these facilities ^ 

A third question — that of the reciprocal effect between trade 
balances and forward rates — lies in the realm of theory rather than 
of practice , it is thus deferred to the theoretical section of this book 


( 2 ) LIMITATIONS OF FACILITIES 

The extent to which Forward Exchange operations can provide 
safeguards against exchange fluctuations has been subject to much 
discussion in the post-war literature on Forward Exchange In 
particular, German financial literature during the years of inflation 
contained much material on the sub] ect ^ — ^for obvious reasons . The 
limitations of Forward Exchange as a means of securing legitimate 

1 See Dr Joachim Vogel, Das Devisentermingeschafty pp 5S-56 , Dr C A 
Fischer, Das Demsenterrmngeschaft, pp 15-21 , K Schmalz, Das Valutarisiko %m 
deutschen Wirtschaftsleben und sezne Bekampfung {StnttgaTtf 1921) , Paul Oatertag, 
D%e Deckung dcr Valutarisike7i m Warenhandel {Berlin, 1924) 
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interests against exchange risk had from the very outset been 
emphasised by those who were anxious to demonstrate the essentially 
speculative character of Forward Exchange transactions, but those 
limitations were recognised even by those who have taken a 
favourable view of Forward Exchange Mr Keynes pointed out ^ 
that it was important not to exaggerate the extent to which 
merchants, at the time at which he wrote, were able to protect 
themselves from risk by means of forward operations 

It IS not clear ”, he states, '' that even the banl^s themselves 
have yet learnt to look on the provision for their clients of such 
facilities, at fair and reasonable rates, as one of the most useful 
services they can offer ” This remark, which was only too true in 
1922 and thereabouts, no longer holds good In the meantime, 
Forward Exchange busmess, for periods up to three months at any 
rate, has been taken up by all banks dealing in exchanges, and 
competition has reduced the margin of profit on such dealings with 
merchants to very reasonable proportions On the other hand, 
Mr Keynes’s remark that it is only in certain of the leading ex- 
changes that these transactions can be carried out at a reasonable 
charge ” still holds good, though to a less extent than m 1922. 
The existing Forward Exchange facilities do not enable British 
exporters to quote m Bulgarian levas or Siamese ticals. This short- 
coming could — and in my opinion should — be remedied by official 
arrangement. There are, however, shortcomings mhorent in the 
system which no official intervention can remedy 


(3) nXJAL EFFECT OF EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIOKS 

Exchange fluctuations can affect merchants in two different 
ways, namely, through bringing about a change in the amount pay- 
able or receivable in terms of their own currency, and through bring- 
ing about a change in the prices in terms of tlie national currency 
of the commodities imported or exported. By means of Forward 
Exchange transactions, merchants are m a position to cover them- 
selves against the direct exchange risk That is, the British mer- 
chant, if he is to receive or to pay at a future date a definite amount 
of foreign currency, can fix the exact amount he will receive or 
pay in terms of sterling. He is, however, exposed to the risk that 
in the meantime changes in the exchange rate may materially alter 
the sterling value of the commodities m question. This especially 

^ A Tract on Monetary Eefornh pp 121422, 
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concerns import trade, though even export trade is not altogether 
free from the indirect exchange risk, especially in countries whose 
currencies are susceptible to very wide exchange fluctuations, for 
these inevitably react upon the internal price level Thus at the 
time of the wide fluctuations of the dollar during 1933 it was risky 
for American exporters to sell commodities for future delivery even 
if they covered themselves agamst the exchange risk by selling 
sterhng forward, for the simple reason that a further depreciation 
of the dollar might have been accompanied by a sharp rise in com- 
modity prices m terms of dollars by the time the commodity 
contract matured 

There is another shortcoming inherent in the Forward Exchange 
system from the merchant’s pomt of view When the speculative 
anticipation of a fall of a foreign currency results in a very wide 
discount on the Forward Exchange the cost of covermg the exchange 
risk on goods exported to that country becomes rather high At 
times it becomes practically prohibitive, so that many exporters 
prefer to take the exchange risk rather than cover it And smce 
covering is by no means compulsory, those who choose not to 
cover are in a position to undersell their more conservative com- 
petitors who prefer to pay the high cost rather than expose them- 
selves to exchange risk 

These considerations operate to an even higher degree in import 
trade In the case of exporters the optional character of covermg 
may mean no more than the loss of busmess for conservative firms 
In the case of import trade, it may inflict actual financial losses on 
conservative merchants, who, having imported goods with the ex- 
change risk covered at a high cost, find themselves unable to sell 
without a loss owmg to the lower prices quoted by less conservative 
importers who did not cover the exchange risk. 

(4) importers’ dilemma 

A much more important consideration from the pomt of view 
of importers is the possible effect of exchange fluctuations upon the 
price of their commodities expressed in terms of their national 
currencies If a British merchant imports commodities from the 
Umted States, the fact that he secures the dollars required for the 
settlement of the purchase price does not safeguard him against 
heavy loss arismg from an appreciation of sterhng accompamed by a 
fall in the sterling price of the American products. Admittedly, 
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he also stands to benefit from a depreciation of sterling through its 
effect upon the sterling price of these products, but the possibility 
that exchange fluctuations may affect the price of his commodity 
in either direction attaches to his business an undesirable specu- 
lative character Needless to say, m the case of some major com- 
modities such as wheat, cotton, etc., which possess a forward market 
of their own, it is possible for holders of stock to safeguard them- 
selves agamst the risk of a fall in the price. There are, however, 
innumerable commodities which have no forward market In that 
case, the importers are confronted with the choice of risking a de- 
preciation of the exchange or of risking a fall in the sterling value 
of their commodity caused by an appreciation of the exchange 
In other words, they can either cover the exchange risk itself or they 
can hedge against the risk that exchange fluctuations may affect 
the price of their commodity 

Let us take a concrete example A British importer of Cali- 
fornian canned fruit has to make payment in dollars throe months 
after his purchase is concluded Jf lie buys dollars for delivery m 
three months he will fix the steilmg amount he will have to pay. 
Should sterling depreciate m the meantime he will nevertheless 
pay the same amount of sterling, and would make a profit on the 
rise in the sterling price of the canned fruit caused by the deprecia- 
tion of sterling Should sterling, on the other hand, appreciate, ho 
will not enjoy the benefit of it, having fixed the sterlmg-dollar rate 
m advance, while he would stand to lose through the fall m tlio 
sterling price of canned fruit caused by the appreciation of sterling 
If on the other hand he should choose to leave the stoiimg-dollar 
rate uncovered, then his loss or profit on a change m the storhng- 
dollar rate during the three months would be to a largo extent 
offset by the effect of tlie changed excliange rate upon the sterling 
price of canned fruit An importer wlio carries stocks is exposed 
to the indirect effect of exchange fluctuations upon the sterling 
value of his whole stock, although he is in a position to hedge against 
that risk by going short in dollars to the amount of his stock 


(5) INADEQUATE SAFEGUARD^ 

In either case the importer is confronted with the problem of 
whether or not to cover He is not in a position to eliminate both 
direct and indirect exchange risk altogether, for the simple reason 
that the effect of a change m the exchange rate upon the price of 
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his imported commodities is not necessarily proportionate to the 
change If an appreciation or depreciation of dollars m terms of 
sterhng by 10 per cent necessarily meant a rise or fall of the im- 
ported commodities to an exactly corresponding extent, the matter 
would be relatively simple Even then the importer would have to 
consider whether the dollar is likely to appreciate or depreciate, 
for while he is in a position to safeguard himself agamst loss by 
hedgmg against the indirect effect of exchange movements, m domg 
so he also relinquishes the possible profit on the transaction arising 
through exchange fluctuations He may thus place himself at a 
disadvantage compared with a less conservative rival should the 
latter’s anticipation of exchange movements prove correct But, 
to compHcate matters, the changes in the prices of most imported 
commodities are not exactly proportionate to the fluctuations of 
exchange rates Thus, even a conservative merchant is not in a 
position to cover himself fully against the direct effect of the ex- 
change movements, for the simple reason that he is not in a position 
to foresee the exact extent of that effect If he hedges agamst a 
depreciation of the dollar by selling dollars forward, and if a de- 
preciation of 10 per cent is accompanied by a fall m the sterhng 
price of his imported commodities by 5 per cent only, then he 
stands to make an unexpected profit If, however, the dollar should 
appreciate by 10 per cent, and if this should provoke a rise m the 
sterhng price of the commodity by 5 per cent only, then he stands 
to lose, for his loss on the exchange is offset only in part by his addi- 
tional profit on the commodity 

It is thus evident that the existence of Forward Exchange 
facilities, however freely accessible and cheap they may be, does 
not altogether remove the exchange risk attached to foreign trade 
dui'ing periods of fluctuating currencies In msistmg upon this 
point, the memorandum compiled by Mr. A A van Sandick,^ and 
published by the International Chamber of Commerce, with the 
object of making out a strong case in favour of early stabihsation, 
IS really floggmg a dead horse. Nobody, not even the most en- 
thusiastic advocate of the Forward Exchange system, has ever 
claimed that it eliminated for importers and exporters every kind 
of risk and mconvemence The memorandum m question would 

1 A A van Sandick, Memorandum on the Techmque of the Forward Exchange 
Market and the Ehmination of Uncertainty Published by the Joint Committee of 
the Camegie Endowment and the International Chamber of Commerce m a 
volume on “ The Improvement of Commercial Relations between Nations — The 
Problem of Monetary Stabilisation ” (Pans, 1936), p 303 
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have rendered a more useful service if it had examined in greater 
detail the possibilities of the improvement of Forward Exchange 
facilities While the fundamental shortcomings of the system are 
unalterable, there is ample scope for improvement. This question 
will' be discussed when we deal with the role of Central Banks in 
regard to Forward Exchange, especially in Chapters XXXIV and 
XLI. 


(6) COVBEING LONG COMMITMENTS 

Another shortcoming of the existing system of Forward Ex- 
change IS the limitation of the period for which it is possible to 
cover. As, however, payments for normal commodity transactions 
in foreign trade are usually due within three months, the dejSciency 
aSects foreign trade to a relatively small degree only Long-term 
engmeermg credits are the most important contracts affected by 
this deficiency of the system. Traders with longer commitments 
than three months are m a position to cover themselves for three 
months and arrange for an extension for a further three months at 
maturity In doing so, they can safeguard themselves against any 
fluctuation of the spot rate On the other hand, they are exposed 
to an increase in the cost of covering tlie Forward Exchange when 
their contract is to be renewed It is for this reason that this 
arrangement cannot be applied successfully for long-term engin- 
eering contracts where it would be necessary to lenow the forwaxd 
contract a number of times The expense involved might easily 
convert the prospective profit into a loss When, howtwer, the 
period to be covered is not unduly long, so that it would not be 
necessary to renew the contract more than once or twice, this risk 
is in most cases not prohibitive There is, however, another risk 
— that it may bo impossible to renew the forward contract on 
maturity, owing to the adoption of exchange restrictions in the 
meantime. Should such a situation arise, merchants would have 
no choice but to buy in or sell out and their position would thus 
become uncovered? 

Merchants are also often faced with the unpleasant necessity 
of having to renew their forward contracts because the commodity 
transaction for which payment was to be made has not been com- 
pleted for the time anticipated, or because payment has not been 
received on the date on which it was due. The possibility of such a 
situation, which indeed occurs fairly frequently, constitutes an im- 
portant defect of the Forward Exchange system from the merchants 
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point of view, though to some extent it can be remedied by making 
the date of the dehvery optional. Thus the merchant, instead of 
buy mg or selling Foreign Exchange for delivery on a fixed date, 
can arrange to buy or sell for dehvery in the course of a certam 
month Needless to say, such'facihties are more costly than ordin- 
ary Forward Exchange facihties for fixed dates. 

We have seen that Forward Exchange operations arising from 
trade can be divided mto two categories those undertaken to 
cover the exchange risk proper and those undertaken for hedgmg 
against the indirect risk. As we pointed out above, the difference 
between covermg the exchange risk and hedgmg is that m the case 
of the former the safeguarding measure is taken against direct loss 
from exchange movements, while in the case of the latter it is taken 
agamst indirect effects of exchange movements. A. C. Whitaker’s 
defimtion^ of hedging is worth quoting A hedge is a speculation 
of such character that when added to another, prior and more im- 
portant speculation the element of risk in the latter is either ehmin- 
ated or reduced 


(7) merchants’ attitude during stability 

Having examined the Forward Exchange facihties available for 
the requirements of trade, let us now examme the extent to which 
merchants make use of these facihties This depends upon the 
following factors 

1 The degree of uncertainty about future exchange movements. 

2 The possible loss or profit on uncovered exchanges 

3 The cost of covering 

4 The margin of profit in the various branches of trade 

5. The temperament, speculative or otherwise, of the merchant 

Durmg periods of stability the extent to which merchants cover 
exchange risk tends to dechne Indeed, even durmg a temporary 
period of relative stability such as that experienced m 1935, the 
Forward Exchange transactions on commercial account tend to 
contract. Nevertheless, even in conditions of stable exchanges there 
IS a great deal of covermg against exchange risk by merchants 
Under the gold standard the range of exchange fluctuations is 
usually 1 per cent or less, but merchants trading on a large scale 
in staple commodities may find it advantageous to make use 
of Forward Exchange facilities even for the sake of safeguardmg 
^ A C Whitaker, Foreign Exchanges (New York, 1920), p 382 

I 
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themselves against such narrow movements In particular, when 
seasonal movements can be foreseen with a reasonable degree of 
probability — as they can be, for example, in the sterlmg-dollar rate 
during crop movements — merchants make it a rule to cover their 
exchange m advance. This is especially true of merchants engaged 
m trade in staple produce, where margins of profit for inter- 
mediaries are so narrow as to make it advisable for a merchant 
to take steps to avoid a loss of even 1 per cent Very often, 
moreover, currencies on a gold basis are of doubtful stability, 
in which case cautious merchants make it a rule to cover their 
* exchange risk 


(8) PEBIOnS OP INSTABILITY 

Under conditions of fluctuating exchanges it is a matter of 
elementary prudence for merchants to safeguard themselves Apart 
altogether from covering the exchange risk, in many cases it is 
advisable for them to undertake hedging operations, wliich are 
practically unknown in conditions of stable exchanges. If no ade- 
quate Forward Exchange facilities are available, o]> if the cost of 
covering the risk is excessive, and absorbs the profit on the trans- 
action, then all but the speculative type of merchants prefer to 
forgo the deal rather than run the risk. This is the reason why 
those m favour of immediate stabilisation argue that the instability 
of exchanges since 1931 has been largely responsible for tlie con- 
traction of the volume of foreign trade. 

Without going into the arguments for and against stabilisation, 
it IS necessary to point out that this stabilisatiomst argument is 
grossly exaggerated. While some business must undoubtedly have 
been lost through lack of Forward Exchange facllltie^s, this loss 
must be a mere fraction of the total decline in the volume of foreign 
trade due to the general contraction of purchasing power, trade 
and exchange restrictions, etc It ought also to be borne in mind 
that while m some instances the wide discount on the Forward 
Exchange may make the cost of covering the risk prohibitive, that 
same wide discount is calculated to stimulate other foreign trade 
transactions. In this sphere one man’s poison is very often another 
man’s meat For mstance, the wide discount on forward francs 
durmg 1935-36 might on the one hand have increased the difficulty 
of selling goods to France in terms of francs, but on the other hand 
it stimulated the sale of French goods m terms of foreign currencies. 
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for French exporters obtained the benefit of the premium on forward 
currencies 


(9) PBOSPECTS AND COST OF COVEEINO 

It is only merchants of the most conservative type who make it 
a standing rule to cover the exchange risk durmg periods of un- 
stable currency ^respective of the actual outlook of the moment 
Many merchants are inclmed to take a view as to whether there is 
any likelihood that the exchange may move agamst them withm 
the next three months, or whether there is any chance that it may 
move in their favour When the balance of probability is agamst 
an adverse change, then they may decide to leave the exchange 
risk uncovered 

Much depends also upon the cost of covering the exchange, 
which IS of course compared with the normal degree of the risk 
mvolved and with the margin of profit available for covering the 
risk. Generally speaking, margms of profit have declmed durmg 
the years of deflation that followed 1931, and this has tended to 
encourage the covering of exchange risk even in mstances where the 
degree of the risk is not pronounced. Needless to say, the decision 
whether or not to cover largely depends on the individual tempera- 
ment of the Arms m question Their degree of wilhngness to take a 
risk varies widely. 


(10) MR HENRY FORD’s OBJECTION TO FORWARD EXCHANGE 

One thmg is certain While durmg the post-war period of 
exchange fluctuations there were m every country many merchants 
who were unaware of the existence of facihties for covering the 
exchange risk, today it may be said that everybody engaged m 
foreign trade m the civihsed countries is aware of the existence of 
such facihties The behef that it is speculative for merchants to 
carry out Forward Exchange operations has also lost ground in 
business cucles, where it is now reahsed that, on*the contrary, it is 
the omission to cover the exchange risk that is speculative Ad- 
mittedly there are still a few old-fashioned firms everywhere who 
prefer to run the risk or forgo the business rather than have any- 
thing to do with Forward Exchange Mr. Henry Ford is the repre- 
sentative example of this type of business man He has made it a 
standing rule that none of the firms belongmg to his world-wide 
combine should ever sign a Forward Exchange contract His ex- 
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planatioB is that, having assets and liabilities in practically every 
currency, the chances are that m the long run the loss suffered 
through the depreciation of one currency is offset by the profit 
made in the appreciation of another Besides, Mr Ford is not 
prepared 'Ho pay tribute to international banking ’’ Such cases 
are, however, rare exceptions Most merchants concerned with 
foreign trade are not prevented either by ignorance or by considera- 
tions of principle from availing themselves of Forward Exchange 
facilities 


(11) INVISIBLE TRADE 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Forward Exchange opera- 
tions connected with visible trade, which unquestionably form the 
predominant majority of commercial Forward Exchange operations 
A certain amount of Forward Exchange business originates, how- 
ever, also through invisible trade. Shipping freight, and other 
transport costs, are usually covered whenever the purchase price 
of the commodities themselves is covered The shipping com- 
panies themselves often cover their anticipated outlays m foreign 
ports, and their receipts m foreign currencies Insurance premiums 
are covered by holders of policies m foreign currencies only when 
the amounts involved are very large Although the acquisition of 
balances by insurance companies operating abroad involves Kspot 
transactions, it very often leads to forward transactions when the 
amounts thus acquired are employed m interest arbitrage by 
means of swap operations Only a very small percentage of tourist 
spendings is covered agaimst exchange risk The yield on foreign 
investment is practically never covered by the creditors against 
exchange risk On the other hand, Government and other debtors 
and companies having to pay interest or dividends in foreign 
currencies often make it a practice to buy exchange lor forward 
delivery when they expect an adverse movement or when the 
Forward Exchange of the creditor country is at a discount 

Before closing- this chapter it is necessary to point out that 
foreign trade gives rise to Forward Exchange transactions whether 
it is financed by book credits, acceptance credits or other methods. 
The reason why it is well to emphasise this obvious truth lies in 
the fact that theoretical economists do not as a rule realise that 
acceptance credits are also covered by means of Forward Exchange 
transactions. This oversight on the part of the theorists has led 
to a rather one-sided development of the Interest Parity theory 
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which will be dealt with in the theoretical section of this book 
Here it is sufficient to note the fact that acceptance credits can and 
do give rise to a large volume of Forward Exchange busmess. In- 
deed, centres which practise the granting of acceptance credits on' 
a large scale are at an advantage from the point of view of their 
Forward Exchange markets compared with centres where no such 
facilities exist in large degree, for the regular covering of a large 
amount of acceptance credits secures a steady flow of business to 
their Forward Exchange market 



CHAPTER XIII 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 

(1) PRACTICE BEEORE AND AFTER 1931 

While the bulk of non-speculative and non-arbitrage Forward Ex- 
change business originates from trade, the amount originating from 
investment abroad is by no means negligible Its proportion to the 
total turnover has increased considerably during recent years The 
practice of hedging against the exchange risk on foreign invest- 
ments has become popular only comparatively recently, but other 
Forward Exchange transactions arising from investment abroad 
have been known for many years We have seen m the previous 
chapter that some foreign debtors cover their interest and sinking 
fund requirements in foreign currencies by means of forward pur- 
chases Also in some instances borrowers who leave part of the 
proceeds of their loans on deposit m the lending country will cover 
the Forward Exchange whenever it suits their purpose to do so. 
Even though they do not distrust the currency of their creditors, a 
forward discount on their own currency may make it worth their 
while to repatriate the balance by means of forward rather than 
spot operations. 

It IS only since 1931 that the covering of exchange risks on 
investments abroad on the part of creditors or investors has 
become a widespread practice It comes under the heading of 
hedging, for one speculative risk is deliberately undertaken in 
order to counteract another speculative risk. Thus the British 
holder of French securities sells franc short, thereby assuming a 
speculative risk, in order to avoid running the risk of a deprecia- 
tion of his securities in terms of sterling through a depreciation of 
the franc. 


(2) YIELD V CAPITAL APPRECIATION 

Holders of securities m terms of a foreign currency could, of 
course, avoid the risk by simply liquidating their holdings and re- 
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patriatmg their capital Very often, however, this is impossible. 
The securities in question may be ui\saleable ; it may be impossible 
to liqmdate them without taking a heavy capital loss ; for various 
reasons, legal or otherwise, it may be necessary to mamtam a certam 
amount m the currency of the country concerned , the yield ob- 
tained may be very attractive , or, last but by no means least, 
there may be prospects of good capital appreciation in the local 
market 

Take, for mstance, the case of French rentes The French 
Government is a good debtor, and the yield of 5 or 6 per cent 
on its securities during 1935-36 was very attractive indeed Pew 
foreign holders, however, were prepared, simply for the sake of 
that yield, to run the risk of a capital depreciation of 25 per cent 
or more through the expected devaluation of the franc Smce the 
cost of hedging was usually at the rate of at least 15 per cent per 
annum, it would not have been a paying proposition on a yield 
basis alone for foreign holders to keep French rentes as an mvest- 
ment with the exchange risk covered. There seemed to be, how- 
ever, prospects, of capital appreciation in addition to the high yield 
It was widely assumed that after an adequate degree of devalua- 
tion there would be a spectacular recovery in rentes Though it was 
not considered lil?:ely that m itself this capital appreciation would 
compensate foreign holders for their loss on the exchange, by 
hedging against the depreciation of the franc they expected to gain 
the full capital appreciation tlirough the rise of rentes without 
suffering a loss through the fall of the franc Such operations 
were effected on a very large scale, especially at times when the 
devaluation of the franc appeared to be imminent 


(3) ATTITUDE TOWAKDS DOLLAR SECURITIES 

The practice of hedgmg agamst the exchange risk on dollar 
securities held abroad was not nearly so prevalent durmg 1935-36 
as it was during 1933-34 Durmg the period*of uncertamty re- 
garding the fate of the dollar, speculators and mvestors in foreign 
countries were anxious to take advantage of the prospective rise in 
Wall Street, but they were equally anxious to avoid loss through a 
further depreciation of the dollar After the dollar had been kept 
stable for over a year, however, holders of dollar securities no longer 
considered it necessary to guard themselves against the possibihty 
of a depreciation of the exchange In the course of 1935 most 
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British holders removed the hedge, leaving the dollars uncovered 
This practice was continued during 1936, notwithstanding the fact 
that dollars depreciated in terms of sterling by some 3 per cent and 
that the small premium on forward dollars would have made itshghtly 
profitable to cover the exchange risk Once the sterlmg-dollar rate 
had risen above 5 00, most British holders of dollar securities pre- 
ferred to leave the exchange uncovered, for it was taken for granted 
that the definite rate of stabilisation of the sterling-dollar rate 
would be at 5 00 or under, but certainly not over If investors 
intended to hold their dollar securities for a long period, hedging 
did not appear to be necessary. As for speculators, they did not 
consider it necessary to worry about the relatively narrow move- 
ments of the sterling-dollar rate, considering that the fluctuations m 
the price of stocks in Wall Street were many times wider. 

(4) HEDGING BY OWNEBS OE PBOPERTY ABROAD 

The practice of hedging is by no means confined to foreign 
securities. Holders of other kinds of property abroad have also 
formed the habit of safeguarding themselves against the risk of 
depreciation through a fall in the exchange In particular, banks, 
and industrial and commercial undertakings with branches or sub- 
sidiary companies abroad, have been anxious to safeguard tliom- 
selves by means of hedging Admittedly, the value of their pro- 
perty in terms of the national currency m question stands to rise 
through a depreciation of those currencies, but in most cases the 
rise would not nearly correspond to the depreciation. If the capital 
invested is covered to its full value, then the firms in question 
stand to make a profit on the depreciation of the currency On 
the other hand, if they do not cover the risk, then they may suffer 
considerable loss To avoid this, throughout the greater part of 
1935 and 1936, many holders of property abroad hedged through 
the forward market, thereby incurring heavy expense. In the 
case of the franc in'^particular, the cost of continuous hedging during 
1935 and 1936 must in some instances have been almost equal to 
the probable net capital loss through devaluation 

Many firms, however, kept the cost of hedging comparatively 
low by hedging indirectly through operations in Dutch guilders or 
Swiss francs instead of in French francs, as the discount on those 
currencies was much narrower than that on the French franc. The 
assumption was that if the French franc depreciated, the other 
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currencies of the Gold Bloc would also fall Such indirect hedging 
entailed two-fold risk. There was clearly a possibility — ^though 
not a probabihty — that an interval of several days, or even weeks, 
might have elapsed between devaluation in France on the one hand 
and in Switzerland and Holland on the other. During that interval 
the discount on forward Swiss francs and guilders would have be- 
come very wide indeed, and the market would have become '' all 
sellers and no buyers It would have been fatal for those who 
had hedged against the depreciation of the French franc by selling 
forward Swiss francs and guilders if their forward contracts had 
matured during such an awkward interval Moreover, it appeared 
possible, and even probable, that the percentage of devaluation m 
Switzerland and Holland would not be quite as large as in France. 
Although indirect hedging is thus not without its disadvantages, 
nevertheless, the possibihty of such hedging in special circum- 
stances should be borne in mind 


(5) HEDGING AHD SPECULATION 

A certain amount of hedging is done against commodities pur- 
chased in foreign markets. For instance, British buyers of rubber 
in Amsterdam during 1935-36 sold guilders forward to the amount 
of their commitment Very often buyers of commodities for for- 
ward delivery adopted this practice In the majority of these cases 
hedging was merely an excuse for speculative Forward Exchange 
operations After all, it was reasonable to assume that the price 
of rubber in Amsterdam would to a very large degree adjust itself 
to the lower exchange value of the gmlder, so that losses suffered 
by holders of such international commodities would be relatively 
small, if anything at all Thus if they nevertheless hedged agamst 
the exchange risk, they stood to benefit by the depreciation of the 
gmlder almost to its full extent 

There is an essential difference between hedging against inter- 
national commodities or international Stock Exchange securities, 
and hedging against non-mternational assets, whether commodities, 
securities, real property or capital invested in subsidiary companies 
Nobody can foresee even approximately the extent to which such 
assets would respond to a devaluation of the currency concerned 
So far as real property is concerned, it might be a matter of years 
before their price rose at all, and conceivably it would never rise 
to an extent corresponding to the depreciation of the currency 
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The elasticity of the prices of secuiities vanes widely, but, except 
in international securities, the rise is likely to proceed slowly and to 
be much less than commensurate to the depreciation of the currency 
In the case of international commodities, however, the chances are 
that the response to the depreciation of the currency will be in- 
stantaneous and almost complete 

Admittedly it is very difficult to draw the line between hedging 
and speculation. It is all a question of degree Those desirous 
of hedging against the exchange risk without attempting to make 
speculative profits sell Forward Exchange only up to a certain 
percentage of their foreign investments. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain the precise percentage required to provide a perfect hedge, but 
it is possible to form a view in the case of each category of invest- 
ments as to the degree to which their price is hkely to respond to 
the depreciation of the currency This estimate should be the basis 
for determining the proportion of the assets which should be covei^ed 
by means of forward selling of the currency concerned. If this rule 
IS followed, hedging loses its speculative character, provided of 
course that the estimate is made m good faith By this method the 
cost of prolonged hedging can also be materially reduced. Many 
holders of foreign assets have actually adopted this course, though 
the majority either hedge against the full amount or not at all. 

(6) DOES HEDOING ENCOURAGE INVESTMENT ABROAD ? 

To what extent has the development of Forward Exchange 
facilities contributed to the increase of long-term investment 
abroad ^ It is necessary to distinguish between genuine investment 
and speculative or semi-speculative operations. The extent to which 
facilities for hedging have influenced the establishment ol enter- 
prises or the purchase of property abroad cannot be very large, 
though it is conceivable that in borderline cases the possibility of 
hedging against the exchange risk might prove the deciding factor. 
The importance of'' this factor should not, however, be over-esti- 
mated As the cost of hedging is at times prohibitive, and fre- 
quently exchange restrictions prevent hedging altogether, safeguards 
for foreign assets against exchange risk are far from perfect. While 
the existence of Forward Exchange facihties may lead many owners 
of property or enterprises abroad to abstain from liquidating their 
assets, it is probable that few people decide, simply because of the 
existence of those facilities, to increase their commitments of thi£^ 
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kind in foreign countries, except in cases where a quick capital 
appreciation is anticipated. 

The acquisition of foreign securities, as distinct from property, 
however, has been encouraged in no shght degree by the develop- 
ment of the practice of hedging For the most part, however, the 
aim IS capital appreciation and not high yield. Even as far as 
speculative purchase of foreign securities is concerned, the extent 
to which investing abroad has been encouraged by hedging facilities 
should not be over-estimated While it may have played an 
important part in 1935-36 in the countries of the Gold Bloc, in 
Wall Street it has played a subsidiary part The possibilities of 
fluctuations in Wall Street appeared at times to be so wide that 
speculators regarded the exchange risk as a secondary consideration. 
They would cover it if they felt that there was hkehhood of a 
depreciation of the dollar, but even if they were unable to cover m 
such a case, they would in all probabihty take a hand in a promising 
bull movement 

Lending abroad, in the form of long-term investments through 
the issue of foreign loans in terms of the currency of the lending 
centre, is stimulated to a very slight degree by the system of 
Forward Exchange Foreign borrowers are enabled to cover the 
next instalment of the interest and sinking fund service, but that 
is all they can do. 


(7) HEDGING AGAINST DOMESTIC ASSETS 

Hedging against depreciation of an exchange is undertaken not 
only by those possessmg assets abroad but also by nationals of the 
country whose exchange appears to be in danger of depreciation 
Residents in the countries of the Gold Bloc could safeguard them- 
selves against risk of internal inflation by selling out their liquid 
assets and converting the proceeds into gold or foreign currency. 
In many instances, however, they were unable or unwiUmg to sell 
out. In order to keep their cake and eat it, they sold the national 
currency forward on the assumption that m the event of its de- 
preciation they would gain on this transaction what they would 
lose through depreciation of the value of the capital invested in 
their own country 

The borderlme between hedging and speculation by the nationals 
of a country with a vulnerable currency is even more indistinct than 
it IS between hedging and speculation by holders of assets abroad 
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It IS true that a depreciation of the currency is apt to inflict perma- 
nent loss upon the nationals of the country concerned, by depreci- 
ating their capital This is especially true of capital invested in 
real property and in other assets whose prices are comparatively 
inelastic In Germany the financial capital of the country was 
practically wiped out through the extreme depreciation of the 
mark m 1923 To hedge against such a possibility, or even against 
a moderate depreciation, is not necessarily speculation On the 
other hand, the covering of assets by nationals against relatively 
moderate exchange depreciation has not the same justification as 
similar hedging operations undertaken by foreign residents. A 
foreign resident thinks in terms of his own national currency, and, 
what is more important as a rule, converts his foreign income into 
his own national currency Thus he does not derive any direct 
benefit from the adjustment of the exchange of the foreign country 
to its equilibrium level From the point of view of a British owner 
of real property in France, the devaluation of the franc by 30 per 
cent necessitates the writing-down of the assets by 30 per cent in 
terms of sterling for balance sheet purposes. From the point of 
view of a French owner of real property in France, the balance sheet 
value of the asset in terms of francs remains unaffected Moreover, 
since the price of real property is not likely to respond to devalua- 
tion for a long time, its sale by a British owner would involve an 
actual sterling loss of nearly 30 per cent , nominally the French 
owner who sells his real property after the devaluation of the franc 
would suffer no loss at all and fche extent of liis real loss will be 
less than 30 per cent For this reason what we have said above 
concerning the semi-speculative nature of hedging by holders of 
assets abroad holds good to an increased extent concerning hedging 
by the nationals of the country with a vulnerable currency 
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COVERED AND UNCOVERED FOREIGN RALANCES 

(1) AlSr OLD-ESTABLISHED PRACTICE 

While hedging against the exchange risk on investments and assets 
abroad is, generally speaking, of recent origin, the covering of short- 
term investments held abroad is probably as old as is the banks’ 
practice of keeping short-term funds in foreign centres We saw in 
Chapter V that even in the seventies and eighties of the last century 
Austrian and German banks were in the habit of holding funds 
abroad with the exchange risk covered by means of Forward Ex- 
change transactions But it is probable that even before the evolu- 
tion of Forward Exchange facilities, such balances as were held 
abroad were covered by means of operations m bills 

From the point of view of the working of the Forward Exchange 
market, the covering of balances abroad is of much greater import- 
ance than the more recent practice of hedging against long-term 
assets abroad These covering operations play a vital part in in- 
terest arbitrage, and are mainly responsible for the general tend- 
ency of Forward Exchange rates to adjust themselves to their 
Interest Panties, as will be seen in the theoretical section of this 
book 


(2) WHAT ARE EOREIGK BALANCES ? 

As we explained in Chapter III, the term foreign balances ” 
IS used in its broadest sense throughout this book It includes not 
only current account credit balances proper but also banking de- 
posits of every kind and funds invested in foreign commercial bills, 
treasury bills, etc The criterion is simply whether these short- 
term investments, whatever their form may be, can be withdrawn 
at their face value within a few months — or, to be more definite, 
within not more than six months The holders of these balances 
may be banks. Governments, Central Banks, private firms or 
individuals. 
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From our point of view, it is essential to distinguish between 
covered and uncovered balances, that is, between balances with, 
and balances without, the exchange risk covered by means ot for- 
ward sales of the currency concerned It is quite wrong to assume, 
as is sometimes done, that before the existence of the Forward 
Exchange market all foreign balances were uncovered, and it is 
equally wrong to assume that since its development all foreign 
balances are covered We have seen already in the historical 
section of this book that the first part of this assumption is incorrect. 
The falsity of the second part becomes obvious if we try to analyse 
foreign balances according to their purpose. The following are the 
mam categories of foreign balances ' 

1 Balances on nostro accounts of banks These balances may 
represent the amount required by the normal day-to-day 
conduct of foreign business or they may represent amounts 
banks allow to accumulate abroad for the purpose of interest 
arbitrage. 

2. Balances on the low accounts of banks, that is foreign . 
currency accounts held by banks on behalf of their customers. 

3 Balances of foreign non-banking customers. 

4 Foreign bill holdings 

5 Central Bank foreign exchange reserves 

6, Operating funds of Exchange Equalisation Accounts 


(3) OENTBAL BANK BALANCES UNCOVEBED 

For obvious reasons Central Bank foreign exchange reserves are 
not as a rule covered. It has become an accepted rule that if the 
foreign currencies held by the Central Bank are sold forward they 
cannot be included in their metallic reserves. We shall see in 
Chapter XXXVII that in 1924 the Austrian National Bank was 
persuaded by the League Finance Committee to exclude from its 
metalhc reserve the Forward Exchanges acquired through swap 
operations. This interesting precedent may be said to have 
established a rule, rightly or wrongly, that it is only uncovered 
balances which can be regarded as Central Bank foreign exchange 
reserves Apart from this, all other categories of balances may be 
either covered or uncovered according to their nature and according 
to circumstances. To answer the question as to the extent to which 
foreign balances are covered, it is necessary to distinguish between 
periods of stability and periods of fluctuating exchanges. 
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(4) banks’ attitude DUKING stability and rNSTABILITY 

During a period of stability, when the gold standard is estabhshed 
and IS above suspicion, whether or not the banks cover their own 
balances depends upon whether the difference between interest 
rates prevaihng in two centres outweighs the risk of the hmited 
and moderate depreciation of the exchanges within their gold 
points. If the spot rate concerned is near gold export point, the 
balances are not covered unless the premium on the Forward 
Exchange makes a covering operation profitable. If the spot rate 
IS at some distance from gold export point, then the balances are 
not covered if the difierence between the spot rates and gold export 
point is smaller than the difference between interest rates, and if the 
cost of the covering would wipe out the benefit of investing the 
funds in the foreign centre. 

Whether or not the difference between the spot rate and the gold 
point IS wider than the difference between interest rates depends of 
cour^ period of the short-term investment in question 

It may be worth while to risk an exchange depreciation of, say, 
half a point in order to earn the difference between the interest rates 
for a period of three months, but it may not be worth while to take 
such a risk for the sake of an investment for one month If a 
three-months investment can stand the risk of an exchange deprecia- 
tion by three-quarters of a point, a one-month investment can stand 
a depreciation by only one-quarter of a point The calculation of 
the risk in conditions of stabihty is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
But it does not necessarily follow that dealers will cover every 
time it IS arithmetically profitable to do so ; nor is the converse 
necessarily true They may take a view of the probable course 
of the exchange and may leave their balances uncovered on 
occasions when, on a strictly arithmetical basis, this would involve 
a speculative though limited risk, or they may cover the exchange 
when it suits them to do so even though the degree of the risk is 
well within the margin between interest rates. 

During periods of instabihty of currency, on the other hand, all 
conservative banks cover all their foreign balances, irrespective 
of considerations of cost and of profit prospects At times, this is 
rather expensive and for this reason banks like to reduce to a 
minimum the balances they keep abroad on their own account for 
their current business requirements. It is not generally reahsed 
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that the difference between the rate obtained by a bank in the 
market and the one it charges to its customers has to allow not only 
for the usual overhead charges but also for the cost of keeping such 
balances in foreign centres^ irrespective of the cost of covering the 
exchange risk on them Since big banks keep accounts with a 
number of correspondents in each centre, and since an account is 
not as a rule allowed to decline for long below a certain minimum, 
the amount of foreign balances held by the big banks, and the cost 
of covering the exchange risk on them, is by no means inconsiderable. 
In many instances exchange restrictions, or the absence of adequate 
Forward Exchange facilities, prevent them altogether from covering 
the exchange risk, in which case the net depreciation on such 
balances has to be added to the cost of keeping an adequate number 
of foreign accounts alive. Apart from such instances, it is only 
banks of a speculative type that leave balances uncovered overnight 
during periods of monetary instabihty. This is also true concern- 
ing foreign bill holdings of banks 

(5) J3ALANC1QS OV ISrON-BATSTKING H0LDI3BS 

The balances kept by non-banking customers, whether direct 
balances or balances carried through the intermediary of the banks 
of their own country, are for the most part uncovered, both in 
periods of stability and in periods of fluctuating exchanges. In 
many instances these balances arc maintained for some definite 
purpose, such as the premium reserve of insurance companies 
operating abroad, or as various legal reserves Such balances are 
by their very nature uncovered 

There are also large amounts of refugee funds of every land. 
Even during periods of stability there are many reasons for which 
the people of one country may prefer to keep balances abroad. 
Even before the war it was the general practice among tlic wealthy 
classes in Russia to keep balances in London or Pans for fear 
of a revolution. ,Smce the war, political motives, whether fear of 
revolution or fear of a war, have induced a very large number of 
people in many countries to keep balances in foreign centres The 
desire to escape high taxation is another motive which, especially 
since the increase of direct taxation after the war, has been I'espons- 
ible for the transfer abroad of large balances from practically every 
country. Distrust in the solvency of the local banks or the Govern- 
ment IS yet another cause of transfer of balances abroad Above 
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all, since the war fear of a depreciation of the national currency 
has given rise to the transfer of huge amounts of “ funk money ’’ 
from one centre to another. When the motive for the transfer of 
balances abroad is flight from taxation or distrust in the solvency 
of banks and Government, then if the holders trust the national 
currency they may prefer to cover the exchange risk, but frequently 
distrust in the Government and banks implies distrust in the 
currency. On the other hand, if the flight of capital is due to fear 
of internal or external political troubles or of currency depreciation, 
then of course the balances are left uncovered. 


(6) BALAIsrCES OF EXCHAiTGE EQUALISATION ACCOUNTS 

We have seen already that the balances kept abroad by Central 
Banks as part of their metalhc reserves cannot by their very nature 
be covered The question is, do Central Banks or Exchange 
Equahsation Accounts cover balances held abroad for other pur- 
poses ? In many countries the foreign exchange holdings of 
Central Banks cannot legally form part of the metalhc reserve. In 
those instances there is no longer any special reason why the holdings 
should not be covered Moreover, even in countries which keep 
part of their metalhc reserve in the form of Foreign Exchange, the 
Central Banks usually hold additional foreign balances. Neverthe- 
less, in the majority of these cases the balances are left uncovered, 
apart from any other reason, because of the strong dishke of Central 
Banks for Forward Exchange operations. As for the fighting 
funds ’’ of Exchange Equahsation Accounts, they are also uncovered 
as a rule, unless the authorities in question are engaged m forward 
operations, which, as we shall see in later sections of the book, is 
not often the case 

(7) PBOPOBTION OF COVERED BALANCES UNCERTAIN AND 
FLUCTUATING 

There are certain balances which are always necessarily covered, 
and others which are always necessarily uncovered, but m many 
instances the decision whether or not to cover depends on the terms 
obtainable in the Forward market. Thus, if a Forward Exchange 
which has hitherto been at a discount goes to a premium, or even 
if the discount contracts, some holders may be inclmed to cover 
their hitherto uncovered balances This assumes, of course, that 

K 
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other factors have remained the same. Again, if the forward rate 
remains the same, but there is a change in one or more of the other 
factors affecting the position of holders, such as I'elative interest 
rates, the prospects of the currency, or the relation of the spot rate 
to gold point, then holders revise their attitude towards covering 
their balances The balances of a financially weaker country m 
the currency of a financially stronger country are usually uncovered, 
though since 1931 this rule does not necessarily hold good, as in 
recent years the world has experienced the depreciation of the 
currency of more than one financially strong country while those 
of some financially weak countries have been maintained at par. 

Nobody knows what proportion of the foreign balances held in 
any centre is covered Yet without such knowledge it is impossible 
to appreciate fully the significance of the data concerning foreign 
short-term assets m the various centres In so far as foreign ster- 
ling balances are covered by forward sales of sterling and the ulti- 
mate buyers of the forward sterling are British residents, the actual 
net amount of the potential selling pressure represented by those 
balances is in reality smaller by that amount If the ultimate 
buyer of forward sterling is a foreign resident the fact of the cover- 
ing makes no difference to the amount of the potential selling 
pressure on sterling. 

Continental balances in London up to 1931 wore largely un- 
covered, while American balances were for the most part covered 
This difference was due to the fact that most of the continental 
balances, transferred to London during the flight from various 
continental currencies, were left uncovered after the cause for the 
flight had ceased to exist The balances of countries belonging 
to certain groups of currencies ai’e not as a rule covered. For 
instance, in London, nationals of the countries of the Sterling Bloc, 
and more especially citizens of the British Dominions, do not cover 
their sterling balances. 

(8) HOW BALANCES GIVE RISE TO FORWARD EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 

Forward Exchange facilities tend to make foreign balances more 
liquid, as they can be repatriated in case of sudden necessity, or for 
window-dressing purposes, with the knowledge that the risk of loss 
on the transaction will not be more than a certain amount known 
in advance Whether or not such balances are liquid from the 
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point of view of meeting unforeseen contingencies depends on the 
way in which they are employed In this respect there is, of course, 
no difference between covered and uncovered balances. Admittedly 
at window-dressing dates, when many banks try to repatriate their 
foreign balances at the same time for one date, the cost of swap for 
such a short period becomes relatively high 

Covered balances give rise to a large volume of Forward Ex- 
change transactions both under stable conditions and in periods 
of fluctuating currencies. Paradoxical as it may sound, uncovered 
balances also give rise to Forward Exchange transactions in given 
circumstances. Such balances can be used for swap operations 
whenever these are profitable This was recognised even during 
the early post-war years by owners of German refugee funds abroad 
who, while wishing to safeguard themselves from the risk of the 
depreciation of the mark, also wanted to benefit by the high money 
rates prevaihng in Germany To that end they sold their spot 
sterling, dollars, francs, etc , and repurchased them for forward 
dehvery, employing the funds in the meantime in the German money 
market at high interest rates These operations were made possible 
because the forward mark was for a long time overvalued compared 
with its Interest Parities Similar operations are undertaken by 
those who for some reason are under the necessity of keeping un- 
covered balances in countries whose Forward Exchanges are under- 
valued compared with their Interest Parities For instance, 
British insurance companies keep their premium reserve on their 
French business in the form of franc balances While it is essential 
for them that they should have a holding of francs to the amount 
of the probable franc claims that might arise, there is no reason why 
in the meantime they should not take advantage of the profit on 
the swap, a profit which during 1935-36 assumed abnormal pro- 
portions. Banks holding uncovered balances on loro accounts on 
behalf of their customers are also in a position to use these balances 
for swap transactions if their chents do not thus use them By 
selhng spot and repurchasing forward, they do not alter the exchange 
positions which they have to keep open on behalf of their customers, 
and should the latter require the foreign currencies before the swap 
transactions expire the banks are always in a position to undo the 
swap Their only risk is that they might be compelled to undo the 
swap at a moment when the rates are particularly unfavourable 
to them , as a result they might lose more than the profit on the 
original swap 
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(9) EFFECT OF FOBWABD EXCHANGE FACILITIES ON THE VOLUME 

OF BALANCES 

A question well worth considering is whether the development 
of facilities for covering balances has tended in itself to increase the 
volume of balances, or whether it has merely resulted in the covering 
of part of the volume of balances which would be kept abroad in 
any case ^ The answer is difficult because, in the course of the slow 
evolution of the Forward Exchange market, the various factors 
that influence the volume of foreign balances have undergone con- 
siderable change. In any case, no statistics are available upon 
which conclusions can be based. It seems probable, however, that 
while to some extent the development of Forward Exchange facih- 
ties has resulted in the covering of balances which might otherwise 
have been uncovered, to a much larger extent it has led to the 
increase of foreign balances In addition to the existing uncovered 
balances, most of which have remained uncovered, new typos of 
foreign balances have arisen which, but for the facilities for covering 
the exchange risk, might not exist. 

We shall see in Chapter XXIV how the development of Forward 
Exchange facilities tends to increase foreign balances by enabhng 
the lending centre automatically to reborrow what it lends. There 
are other ways m which Forward Exchange facilities tend to increase 
foreign balances. It was the development of a very active forward 
market that induced bankers after the war to open nostro accounts 
on an unprecedented scale, so as to be in a position to copo with 
current business requirements. The profit arising from swap 
transactions and interest arbitrage in general has also been an 
important factor m the creation of foreign balances Apart from 
this, Forward Exchange facihties created a feeling of security, en- 
couraging financial activity and leading to increased foreign short- 
term investment. 

But for the possibility of covering the exchange risk, currency 
uncertainties would from time to time have led to a considerable 
contraction of foreign balances. This tendency of Forward Ex- 
change facilities to mitigate the contraction of certain types of 
foreign balances has been especially evident since 1931 , during a 
period when practically every currency has been under suspicion. 
The reasons why, notwithstanding the existence of forward facili- 
ties, balances were in many instances to a large extent withdrawn 
instead of being merely covered against exchange risk, lie partly 
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in the distrust in the solvency of banks and in the limitation of the 
extent to which names are accepted for Forward Exchange trans- 
actions, and partly in the fear of exchange restrictions. 

(10) IKADEQTIATE STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

During the last few years attempts have been made in various 
countries to ascertain the amount of foreign balances In view of 
the importance of such information in the formulation of monetary 
policy, it IS remarkable that before 1931 practically no attempt 
had been made to secure it. Even now, however, the information 
collected is grossly inadequate, partly because no attempt has been 
made to ascertain the extent to which foreign balances are covered. 
And yet, as we said before, from the viewpoint of the management 
of the country’s monetary pohcy, it is of little use to know the 
total amount of foreign balances unless we know also how much 
of it IS covered by forward sales. Admittedly it would not be 
easy to ascertain this, but there is no reason to suppose that it 
would be an impossible task. At any rate, it would be well worth 
while to make an attempt, if only in order to ascertain how far 
it is possible to obtam the data which are necessary to scientific 
monetary management. There would probably be no insurmount- 
able difficulty in ascertaining the total volume of outstanding 
forward commitments of a market in various currencies at a given 
date. Nor would it be impossible to ascertain how much of the 
total has its counterpart abroad, or whether the country as a whole 
has made a net sale or a net purchase of foreign currencies for 
forward dehvery The difficulty lies in ascertaimng how much of 
this aggregate '' short ” or '' long ” position represents the covering 
of foreign balances — or of national balances abroad — and how 
much of it has for counterpart commercial hedging, speculation, etc. 

In this chapter we have been concerned only with that aspect 
of foreign balances which has a bearing on Forward Exchange 
The study of foreign balances in general is outside the scope of this 
book, but the points raised in this chapter may give an idea of the 
range of problems connected with this subject. They are certainly 
worth a much more thorough investigation from a practical point 
of view than has hitherto been made I hope to be able to deal 
with this subject at some time m the future 



CHAPTER XV 


ARBITRAGE AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 

(1) VABIOUS TYPES OP ARBITRAGE 

Forward Exchange transactions may arise from every land of 
international arbitrage. We have seen in the historical section of 
this book that even before the war the various types of arbitrage 
were a source of Forward Exchange operations. Indeed, from this 
point of view the system had reached such an advanced stage during 
the last decade or so before 1914 that there has been but little 
scope for further progress since the war. Nor have the various 
post-war phases — currency chaos, stability, renewed currency 
fluctuations, and comparative de facto stability — materially altered 
the relative extent to which arbitrage operations are accompanied 
by forward exchange operations. 

The following are the types of arbitrage transactions which give 
rise to Forward Exchange transactions 

1. Exchange arbitrage — 

(а) Arbitrage m space (bilateral or triangular) 

(б) Arbitrage in time (spot against forward or short against 
long forward) 

2 Interest arbitrage — 

(a) Transfer of funds 

(b) Transfer of credit availments. 

3. Bullion arbitrage — 

(а) Gold or silver movements. 

(б) Porward'^transactions m gold and silver 

4 Stock arbitrage 

5. Commodity arbitrage. 

In some instances, as in the case of covered interest arbitrage, 
or certain types of exchange arbitrage, the Forward Exchange 
transactions form an essential part of the operation , without them 
these types of arbitrage could not exist In other instances, in the 
case of certain types of interest arbitrage, stock arbitrage, bullion 
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arbitrage and commodity arbitrage. Forward Exchange operations 
play an accessory but none the less important part, in that they 
safeguard arbitrageurs from loss on their operations on account of 
the fluctuation of the exchanges Margins of profit on arbitrage 
operations are usually narrow, and arbitrageurs can ill afford to 
take a speculative risk by leaving the exchange uncovered For 
this reason, except m cases where under the gold standard the 
currencies concerned are in the vicinity of gold point and their 
stabihty is trusted imphoitly, the covering of the exchange risk 
has always been a characteristic feature of every kind of inter- 
national arbitrage. 


( 2 ) EXCHANGE ABBITRAGE IN SPACE 

Exchange arbitrage proper — ^whether arbitrage m space or 
arbitrage m time — can lead to Forward Exchange transactions m 
many ways. In arbitrage in space, dealers take advantage of the 
discrepancies between forward rates prevailing at the same time m 
two centres This can be done if at the same time the spot rates 
are identical in the two centres, or if there is a discrepancy between 
the spot as well as the forward rates. Arbitrageurs take their 
profit by buymg Forward Exchange m the cheaper centre and 
selhng it m the dearer centre They combine two swap transac- 
tions or two outright transactions Bilateral arbitrage in Forward 
Exchanges can be carried out not only between the dealer’s own 
centre and a foreign centre, but also between two foreign centres 
In addition to bilateral transactions, arbitrage inForward Exchanges 
can be done triangularly on the basis of the cross forward rate 
This means that advantage is taken of any discrepancy between 
the London quotation of, say, the franc and the dollar on the one 
hand, and the Pans quotation of the dollar or the New York 
quotation of the franc on the other 

Triangular arbitrage is done on a very large scale in spot 
exchanges, but the number of banks which Work on the cross 
forward rate is relatively small Why comphcate a matter which 
IS already complicated ^ ” the chief dealer of a leading joint-stock 
bank said when asked whether he worked much on the cross 
forward rate The large banks are indeed reasonably occupied in 
transactmg the commercial busmess of their wide chentble, and 
there is not the same need for them as for dealers of private banking 
houses or foreign agencies to go out of their way to create additional 
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Foreign Exchange business through comphcated arbitrage trans- 
actions. 

The volume of international exchange arbitrage operations in 
Forward Exchange is by no means negligible , indeed, it represents 
a large part of the total volume of exchange arbitrage between the 
various centres Immediately after the war, the margins of profit 
on such transactions were remarkably wide, because the number of 
firms engaged on them was small Since then, however, the mcrease 
of competition and the improvement of communications through 
the development of the long-distance telephone have reduced 
margms considerably, though on the whole they are still wider 
for forward rates than for spot rates. 

(3) TIME ARBITBAGE 

Hitherto we have been dealing with space arbitrage in exchanges. 
Let us now see how time arbitrage m exchanges affects the volume 
of Forward Exchange transactions Time arbitrage may assume 
the form of simple swap transactions — buying or sellmg spot against 
forward — or buying or selling short against long Forward Exchange. 
We have seen in Chapter XI that the buying of spot agamst 
Forward Exchange constitutes the normal routine by which dealers 
adjust their commitments after having covered their positions by 
means of spot transactions. The undoing of commitments a few 
minutes or a few hours after they were created cannot be regarded 
as time arbitrage At times, however, dealers find it expedient to 
go long in spot exchange and short in Forward Exchange, in order to 
benefit by the yield on the swap If such operations are connected 
with the investment of the funds which they make available in the 
foreign market concerned, then they come under the heading of 
mterest arbitrage If, however, the interest factor does not arise — 
where, for instance, the foreign centre does not allow mterest on 
balances — then the operation may be regarded as exchange arbi- 
trage proper, though even then the yield on the exchange arbitrage 
is compared with the interest yield in the dealer’s own market 

Time arbitrage proper assumes the form of buying or selling 
short Forward Exchange agamst long Forward Exchange, Such 
transactions amount to deferred swap operations which become 
effective when the short Forward Exchange is due to be delivered. 
As it is impossible to know what mterest rates will rule in the two 
centres concerned on the future delivery dates, these rates cannot 
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form the basis of the transaction, even though dealers may have 
their own views about the future course of the exchange rates, and 
these views may to some extent influence their decision to operate 
in short agamst long Forward Exchange Time arbitrage, it should 
be noted, can be bilateral or triangular. A type of triangular time 
arbitrage which is very mvolved and is not often done nowadays is 
buymg or seUing short against long forward on the cross forward 
rate 

The working of time arbitrage operations and their effect upon 
forward rates is probably one of the most comphcated parts of our 
by no means simple subject. We shall deal with it in detail m a 
later chapter, where the factors affecting the ratio between short 
and long forward rates will be discussed. This chapter will simply 
indicate a few causes giving rise to such operations. 

( 4 ) dealers’ opportunities 

As we have already noted, there is a rule that the Foreign 
Exchange depgbrtments of all banks of standing shall not carry an 
open position in Foreign Exchange overmght, but for this purpose 
the commitments are considered to be balanced if the total purchases 
and sales m a currency are equal, irrespective of their dates of 
maturity Dealers of the more go-ahead type, eager to earn their 
keep but handicapped by the rule agamst open positions, find an 
outlet for their ambition by taking a view of the probable course 
of the forward rates They take care to miss no apparent oppor- 
tunity for making a profit on time arbitrage, which enables them to 
undertake operations of a semi-speculative nature without trans- 
gressing the rule that positions have to be covered at the close of 
every day The development of discrepancies between long and 
short rates — that is, between long and short rates expressed as 
percentages per annum — and the wide fluctuation of such dis- 
crepancies, provide them with ample scope for takmg a hand 

The discrepancies between short and long^ forward rates are 
largely the result of speculative operations Speculators often take 
the view that the depreciation of a currency is imminent, m which 
case the discount on the short Forward Exchange is apt to be pro- 
portionately wider than that for longer dates Or they may take 
the view that devaluation is likely to occur within three months but 
not liefore, say, two months, in which case their selhng transactions 
are concentrated on long Forward Exchange, the discount upon 
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which becomes wider than that for short dates. The commercial 
factor affectmg the supply and demand for certain dates may also 
cause substantial discrepancies It is the function of exchange 
arbitrage to level out these abnormal discrepancies by operations 
in long against short Forward Exchange 

If Foreign Exchange dealers take the same view as speculators 
in anticipating an early depreciation of an exchange, there is no 
room for time arbitrage If, however, they should disagree with 
the general market view, then they have fair scope for taking 
advantage of the disproportionately wide discount on short forward 
by buying short Forward Exchange and selling long Forward Ex- 
change. If, for example, the discount on forward francs is 4 francs 
for one month and 7 francs for three months, then the operation 
will enable the dealer to undo the swap profitably after a month, 
provided that the discount is still wider than 3 francs for the re- 
maining two months This is only one of the innumerable examples 
that could be given to illustrate the wide variety of transactions 
in spot against forward It is remarkable that text-books on 
exchange arithmetic barely touch upon the subject,, which is inter- 
esting enough to deserve a good-sized chapter, if not a wliole book 
The reader will find further details of this complicated subject 
in Chapter XXV, though a full explanation would take more space 
than would be justified m proportion to the rest of tlie matter to be 
dealt with. 


(5) INTEREST ARBITRAGE 

Interest arbitrage plays an important part in the Forward Ex- 
change market We have already seen that foreign balances held 
by banl^s are usually covered through sales of Forward Exchange, 
except between gold standard currencies, m which the risk is 
limited by the operation of gold points, when the extent of this risk 
does not exceed the difference in interest rates prevailing m the two 
centres In times of exchange fluctuations, uncovered interest 
arbitrage ceases altogether, and interest arbitrage transactions are 
combined with a Forward Exchange operation. This does not, 
of course, mean that all foreign balances held by banks on their 
nostro accounts are engaged in interest arbitrage Part of them, 
at any rate, constitutes the minimum balances which the banks 
must maintain in foreign currencies in order to keep their corre- 
spondents’ accounts alive and to enable the banks to operate more 
freely m Forward Exchange When the banks undertake interest 
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arbitrage, then they prefer to employ their funds m deposits or 
bills rather than allow them to accumulate on their nostro accounts, 
for the simple reason that the nostro accounts offer an inferior yield 
As a rule, mterest arbitrage is undertaken only by banks which 
possess liquid funds available for that purpose. Such banks are 
m a better position to take advantage of the prevailmg discrepancies 
than smaller banks which would have to pay interest on funds 
borrowed for use in interest arbitrage When, however, there is a 
really persistent discrepancy between the forward rates and their 
Interest Parities, then it may become profitable to employ borrowed 
funds, once the discrepancy is wide enough to cover the cost of the 
borrowmg 

Interest arbitrage can be carried out by a dehberate transfer 
of funds for that purpose, or by simply retaining spot-forward com- 
mitments created m the course of current business, instead of 
undomg them by swap operations ^ Agam, it is possible to under- 
take mterest arbitrage in either sense, both by means of balances 
and by means of credits, by shifting availments from one centre to 
another for the sake of the difference between their respective 
mterest-cum-Gommission-cum-forward-covering costs . 

The whole subject of mterest arbitrage is closely interwoven 
with the theory of Interest Panties, and it would be anticipatmg 
our explanation of this theory to go into further details at this stage 
We propose to return to the question m Chapters XVIII to XXII. 


(6) BULLION ARBITRAOE 

Arbitrage in gold and silver has always been a very important 
source of Forward Exchange operations from time to time With 
the extension of the gold standard during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, and with the mcrease in the volume of gold 
shipments early in the twentieth century, gold arbitrage became a 
recogmsed factor m the Foreign Exchange market And during 
periods of seasonal shipments, or on days when a? large consignment 
of gold was disposed of in the London market, the gold arbitrage 
factor assumed considerable, if passmg, importance It is not 
generally realised that the premium or discount on the Forward 
Exchange is apt to influence the gold import point or gold export 
point by mcreasing or reducmg the cost of the shipment Bulhon 

^ See Mr W W Syrett, “ Some Forward Exchange Comments ” m The Sctyiker 
of December 1936, pp 219-220 
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arbitrage between gold- and silver-using countries played an im- 
portant part in the development of eastern Forward Exchange 
markets With the decline of the monetary use of silver, its import- 
ance as a source of Forward Exchange operations has also dechned. 

The mere covering of the exchange on gold or silver bought or 
sold for forward delivery does not in itself constitute arbitrage, 
unless it is done for the sake of the profit from a discrepancy between 
the forward price of the bullion and the forward rate of the gold 
or silver currencies concerned Such discrepancies may arise for 
various reasons, but especially because of the finer and more subtle 
rates quoted in the Foreign Exchange markets compared with the 
prices in the bullion market. 

(7) STOCK ARBITBAGB AND COMMODITY ARBITRAGE 

Stock arbitrage at times is also an important factor in the 
Forward Exchange market It is a standing rule that the exchange 
risk must be covered on all stock arbitrage transactions. In the 
case of arbitrage with New York, where there is no.dealing for the 
“ account the transactions do not as a rule give rise to forward 
operations On the other hand, arbitrage with the continental 
Bourses, which have fortnightly or monthly settlements, gives 
rise to forward transactions for the settlement dates It is only 
on rare occasions that the rule of covering all stock arbitrage 
transactions is disregarded, when arbitrageurs hold such definite 
views on the prospects of the exchanges that they are prepared to 
take a speculative risk This was the case in August and September 
1931, when the exchange on stocks sold by London to Pans was not 
covered, and again during 1936, when sales of stocks by Paris to 
London were not always accompanied by forward sales of sterling. 

In commodity arbitrage such, for instance, as arbitrage in wheat 
between Chicago or Winnipeg and Liverpool, the exchange risk 
is usually covered, though arbitrageurs are at times inclined to take 
a view The volume of Forward Exchange business arising from 
arbitrage in commodities is larger than is generally realised, for in 
practice it is hardly distinguishable from Forward Exchange 
busmess originating through foreign trade. 45' 
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SPECULATION AND EOEWAED EXCHANGE 


(1) POBWARD FACILITIES NOT INDISPENSABLE FOR SPECXTLATION 

While commercial requirements and arbitrage can secure a steady 
and at times substantial turnover m the Forward Exchange market, 
it IS only at times of speculative activity that the turnover reaches 
really high figures On such occasions the speculative factor 
echpses every other as a source of Forward Exchange operations, 
even though its counterpart is very often supphed by arbitrage 
operations. It would be idle to deny that the existence of Forward 
Exchange facfiities provides good opportumties for speculative 
operations, just as the existence of dealings for forward delivery 
in securities or commodities encourages speculative activity Not- 
withstanding this, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the import- 
ance of Forward Exchange facfiities as a cause of speculation 
Beyond doubt the New York Stock Exchange is by far the most 
speculative of all Stock Exchanges, despite the fact that there is no 
deahng on account. The fact that all purchases and sales take place 
for immediate dehvery does not prevent speculators from gambling 
extensively by buy mg stocks and carrymg them by means of loans, 
or by borrowing stocks and selling them. 

In the Foreign Exchange market, too, it is possible to speculate 
without utihsmg Forward Exchange facfiities. Bull speculation 
can take the form of a purchase of spot exchange financed by 
borrowed money. This was done on a very large scale in 1926-28 
durmg the pre-stabihsation period of the franc. • Bear speculation, 
similarly, can be pursued in the spot market by means of selhng 
spot exchange and covermg wnthin two days, or by borrowing m 
terms of the currency concerned and selling the spot exchange thus 
obtained. There are various other ways of speculating in exchanges 
without transacting any Forward Exchange busmess For instance, 
commercial debtors who owe money in terms of a currency whose 
depreciation is anticipated and who postpone payment as long as 
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possible, are really bear speculators. Conversely, exporters in 
countries with exchange restrictions whose exchange is expected 
to depreciate become bull speculators when, to avoid having to 
surrender the proceeds of their exports, they request foreign 
importers to delay payment due m terms of foreign currencies 
We have seen, too, how in the summer of 1931, London firms 
engaged in stock arbitrage departed from their custom of covering 
the Forward Exchange for stocks sold in Pans, It is thus possible 
to speculate, not only by operating in Forward Exchange, but also 
by abstainmg from so operating. 


(2) ATTACKS ON PORWABD EXCHANGE SYSTEM 

These facts should go a long way towards disarming the devas- 
tating criticism which has been directed against the Forward 
Exchange system on the ground that it is mainly responsible for 
exchange fluctuations The critics forget that one of the most 
notorious bear attacks in history, the attack on the franc in 1924, 
began in the form of wholesale sales of spot francs — that is, 
for delivery in two days — in the hope that in two days the 
exchange would move in favour of the sellers Whore there a 
will to speculate there is usually a way, and while h^’orward Ex- 
change facilities make it easier to speculate, they cannot by any 
means be regarded as the sole, or even the mam, cause of unsound 
speculative activity And yet the Forward Exchange system has 
always been made a scapegoat for many of the world’s evils. We 
saw in Chapter V that during the eighties and nineties of the last 
century the Russian Press blamed the Berlin forward marlcet in 
rouble notes for all the financial ills of the country. In Great 
Britain, too, there was before the war much prejudice against for- 
ward dealing in general and dealing m Forward Exchange in 
particular. To quote only one of the innumerable characteristic 
outbursts, in 1910 a business man named Charles William Smith, 
senior partner in «an important firm of produce merchants and 
author of mnumerable pamphlets, addressed an open letter to 
Joseph Chamberlain on the eve of the General Election,^ in which 
he referred to the sinful and gambling international operations ”, 

^ Subsequently it was published by P S. King Son in pamphlet form under 
the title A Manifesto on International Financial arid Commercial Qarnhling m Options 
and Futures (Marche d Terme) in conjunction with Free Trade and Protection ” ; and 
bore the modest sub -title, “ A Challenge to the World 
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and demanded mternational legislation “ in order to suppress, pro 
bono pubhco^ these mternational bull and bear gamblmg operations ”, 
addmg as a happy afterthought — especially the bear, who is the 
mvisible enemy of mankind, as well as the direct cause of the 
economic rum of the world However, the system of Forward 
Exchange seems to have survived this and many other similar 
mamfestations of bad temper. 


( 3 ) SPECULATORS AHD SPECULATION 

Admittedly there is very little to be said m defence of specula- 
tion m Forward Exchange from a moral point of view. It can 
hardly be said that professional speculators as a class are actuated 
by high moral prmciples Speculators m exchanges are usually 
the worst type of gamblers The difference between gamblmg m 
stocks and shares or commodities and gamblmg m exchanges is that 
the former may affect only one section of economic life, whereas 
gambhng m exchanges affects every section It is often described, 
and not without justification, as bemg equivalent to gambhng m 
the life-blood of the nation 

Nevertheless, m the existing system the operations of exchange 
speculators are necessary m order to bridge the temporary gaps 
between supply and demand In the absence of speculation, official 
mtervention would be necessary to supply a deficiency or to absorb 
a surplus, which would otherwise be thrown on the market, thereby 
causing sudden changes m the exchange rates until the equilibrium 
rate was reached As most Central Banks abstam from mtervemng 
m the Forward Exchange market, speculation in Forward Exchange 
performs a function of considerable social utility by absorbmg short- 
term surpluses and supplymg short-term deficiencies. For this 
reason, while we can find good reason to condemn speculators m- 
dividually, we cannot in the existing order of society condemn 
speculation as such 


( 4 ) WHO ARE THE SPECULATORS^^ 

A great deal has been said and written about the speculative 
campaigns carried out m the Forward Exchange markets, but 
seldom has any effort been made to ascertam the identity of specu- 
lators. In some instances m the course of law-suits (such as the 
famous Ironmonger v Dyne case) the names of some gamblers 
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become public, but as a rule they are able to escape publicity, and 
the newspapers, while indulgmg m veiled references to certam 
sinister groups, seldom mention actual names, especially in coun- 
tries where, as in Great Britam, the law of libel is rather strict. For 
this same reason I, too, must refrain from supplying any names of 
those engaged in Forward Exchange speculation, and shall confine 
myself to indicating in general terms the various categories of 
speculators 

Practically every banlc emphatically disclaims indulging m 
speculation Yet the speculative operations carried out by bank 
dealers durmg the course of a day, even though the positions are 
and must be balanced before closmg, none the less affect the ex- 
change rates If dealers go short or long between 10 a.m and noon 
the chances are that durmg the following hours outsiders wiU 
follow their example, and the seUmg or buying pressure thus caused 
enables the dealers to cover before closing time without thereby 
necessarily restoring the exchanges to their opening rates. More- 
over, m every centre there are a few banks which are less strict about 
the covering of their positions every day In London it is only 
some not altogether first-rate houses which depart* from the rule, 
but m one or two continental centres there are some houses whose 
names are everyday words in international banking circles, which 
undertake speculative operations on a large scale on their own 
account For years past, whenever there has been an attack on 
a currency it has always been the same names which have appeared 
m the market much more frequently than could be accounted for 
by the volume of their commercial business In general, however, 
it remams true that banks of standing do not speculate in exchanges, 
but keep their books strictly balanced each day. 

From time to time international syndicates are formed for the 
speculative forward purchase or sale of certam currencies. Apart 
from the continental banking houses in question, these syndicates 
usually include financiers of every description, representatives of 
high finance and iow finance, wealthy individuals with plenty of 
money to risk and penniless adventurers with nothing to lose It 
is not so easy nowadays to buy or sell currencies for forward dehvery 
as it was during the early post-war years, when almost anybody 
could walk into almost any bank and open a speculative account 
So long as he left an adequate margin on deposit no questions were 
asked ; indeed, there was no need for attemptmg to conceal the 
nature of the business Today most banks do not carry out For- 
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ward Exchange transactions except on behalf of their ehents, and 
it IS necessary to pretend, at any rate, that the transactions are 
concluded for genuine commercial purposes Notwithstanding 
this, professional speculators usually manage to find a back door 
through which they can enter the market if they are refused admit- 
tance at the front door Some bank in some part of the world is 
usually found to be wulling to carry out their orders. 

The general pubhc, which usually takes a hand sooner or later 
in every substantial or lastmg speculative movement, whether in 
commodities, securities or exchanges, has also acquired the habit 
of operatmg m Forward Exchange But the habit is new : it did 
not exist at the time when Mr Keynes, in his Tract on Monetary 
Reform, remarked that most amateur speculators throughout 
the world operated m the spot market, while the forward market 
was confined to the professional elements This is much less so 
now than it was m 1922 In the meantime the general pubhc, 
especially on the Contment, has formed the habit of speculatmg m 
Forward Exchange whenever such speculation appears profitable. 
At times of sweepmg speculative movements it is the large number 
of operations undertaken by outsiders that exaggerates the tendency 
provoked origmally by professionals, and, needless to say, it is the 
outside pubhc that is eventually landed with the positions after the 
speculative professionals have taken their profits 

(5) SPECULATIVE OPEBATIONS 

Speculative operations may take the form of buying or selling 
forward for short or long periods, accordmg to the speculators’ view 
of the proximity of the anticipated appreciation or depreciation, 
and accordmg to the discrepancy between sho^t and long forward 
rates The speculation may take the form of operations either in 
the national currency agamst a foreign currency or in one foreign 
currency agamst another This latter course la taken where there 
are restrictions upon operations m the national currency. In 1924 
Berhn and Vienna were selling francs agamst sterling or dollars or 
gmlders This method may also be adopted with the object of 
hmitmg the risk. Those who sold forward francs m 1935-36 banked 
on the devaluation of the franc ; they did not wish to concern them- 
selves with the possible fluctuations of the sterling-franc rate that 
might occur in the absence of devaluation For this reason, they 
preferred to sell forward francs agamst doUars, since the operation 
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of gold points between Prance and the Umted States limited the 
extent of the possible appreciation of the franc agamst the dollar 

If the speculative position is closed when the forward contract 
matures, its liquidation gives rise to spot transactions only But 
it can give rise to new forward transactions, in addition to those 
entered into when the position was created, if the speculators should 
decide either to liquidate before maturity or to carry the position 
after maturity In the first case an outright operation is earned 
out, while in the second a swap is needed to cover the old contract 
and to open a new position. 

Details of the origin and counterpart of speculative forward 
operations are given m Chapter XXV, discussmg the relation be- 
tween spot and forward rates. Other aspects of speculative opera- 
tions m exchanges are discussed in various other chapters. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


EVOLUTION OF THE THEORY OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 

( 1 ) LITEBATUBE BEFORE MR KEYNES 

SciENTiEic interest in Forward Exchange is of relatiyely recent 
origin. Until about fifteen years ago — ^to be exact, until Mr 
Keynes took up the subject soon after the war — most economists 
ignored the very existence of Forward Exchange Discussion of 
the subject was regarded as the task of practical writers on Foreign 
Exchange , theoretical economists, even if they speciahsed in 
monetary problems, would no more have been expected to write on 
Forward Exchange than on some intricate problems of bookkeepmg 
or commercial arithmetic Even now there are very few economists 
who have given the subject careful consideration and who have 
realised its broader implications Mr Keynes’s books and articles 
have nevertheless succeeded in drawing the attention of academic 
economists to the theoretical aspects of Forward Exchange 

Before Mr Keynes, writmgs on the theoretical aspects were few 
and far between, and for the most part they were of little scientific 
value Practical writers on Foreign Exchange recogmsed long before 
the war that forward rates are to a large extent fefiuenced by the 
difference between mterest rates in the two centres concerned Many 
writers took this for granted, and did not mention it specifically, 
they merely referred to it casually, ui the course of a discussion of 
some mterestmg movement of exchange rates or of short-term 
funds One of the few pre-war writers who dealt with the subject 
was Henry Deutsch,^ whose remarks are worth«quotmg '' The 
New York price of forward tt.® London will depend upon the dis- 
count rates in London and in New York. Therefore, when the 
discount rate m New York is the same as in London, the price of 
forward tt. will be identical with the price of prompt tt. If money 
m London is cheaper than m New York, then the forward rate for 

^ Henry Deutsch, TransacHons in Foreign Exchanges (London, 1914), p 174 
2 Telegraphic Transfer. Its nsual abbreviation is T.T. 
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tt. London must be dearer than the rate for prompt tt London, 
and should the opposite take place then the forward rate for tt 
London must be cheaper than the rate for prompt tt. London Of 
course at times the actual rate for forward tt. London may not be 
m harmony with these rules, as the rate of exchange is subject to 
the law of supply and demand ” Here we have the Interest Parity 
theory of Forward Exchange in its rudimentary form 

The relation between Interest Panties and Forward Exchanges 
was discussed, long before Deutsch, by Walther Lotz His article, 
published in 1889,^ is one of the earhest sources of information on 
Forward Exchange, and contams some interesting remarks on the 
influence of interest rates on forward rates Deahng with the 
Vienna forward market m mark notes, he states that the premium 
on forward mark notes was due to the lower interest rates prevailing 
in Germany In fact, he had even realised that the forward rate 
is determmed, not by one mterest rate but by several , he specific- 
ally mentioned the market rate of discount for prime bills and the 
interest rate on Bourse loans He pointed out that the reaction of 
forward rates to changes m interest rates was very prompt, and quoted 
an interestmg example to illustrate this While as a rule interest 
rates in the ’eighties were higher in Viemia than m Berlin, on 
September 29, 1888, the rate on Bourse loans in Berlin rose suddenly 
to between 8 and 10 per cent, while in Vienna money was obtainable 
at 6 per cent On this one day, the forward rate for mark notes 
in Vienna, which until then had stood at a premium, went to a 
discount amountmg to 1^ per cent per annum. On the following 
day, mterest rates for Bourse loans in Berlin dropped, and forward 
marks in Vienna were once more quoted at a premium, 

(2) MR Keynes’s contribution 

The facts on which the Interest Parity theory is based have, of 
course, been evident to every exchange dealer ever since the begm- 
nmgs of Forward Exchange operations, many decades before the 
war The dealer’s task, however, was to work upon these facts, not 
to write about them In any case, few dealers would have been 
able to realise the theoretical significance of Interest Panties. 
Mr. Keynes was the first to put the practical rules of the relation 
between forward rates and mterest rates into scientific form. The 

^ Walther Lotz, “ Die Wahrungsfiage m Osterrexch-XJngarn ”, Schmollers 
Jahrhuchf vol 13 (1889), p, 36. 
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Interest Parity theory of Forward Exchange must be regarded, 
therefore, as one of his many contributions to the progress of 
Economic Science Ever since the pubKcation of his article on 
Forward Exchange m the Manchester Guard%an Reconstruction 
Supplement, writers on the subject, whether British or foreign, have 
made extensive use of his conclusions, which have thus become 
the foundation of practically the whole existing post-war hterature 
on the theory of Forward Exchange. 

The most detailed explanation and analysis of the Interest 
Parity theory is to be found m IMx Keynes’s Tract on Monetary 
Reform ^ His main pomts may be summarised as follows : 

1 The most fundamental influence on forward rates is the differ- 
ence between the interest rates obtamable on short money. 
The forward rate expressed in percentage per annum tends 
to be equal to the difference between interest rates in the two 
centres 

2 The Forward Exchanges of countries without adequate short- 
loan markets tend to behave as if mterest rates in the countries 
concerned were very low, even though the prevailing interest 
rates are rather high ^ 

3 If pohtical or grave financial uncertamty prevails m a 
country, no forward busmess is done in its exchange on any 
substantial scale at any reasonable rate. 

4. Forward rates tend to fluctuate around their Interest Parities 
m accordance with supply and demand. If the Interest 
Parity is per cent per annum, then the forward rate would 
tend to fluctuate normally between 1 and 2 per cent per 
annum 

5 Whenever forward rates depart from their Interest Parities 
to a sufficient extent to yield arbitrageurs sufficient profit 
(Mr Keynes estimates the minimum at per cent) to make 
it worth their while to operate, they will shift funds to the 
more profitable centre , 

6. If the bulk of business in a particular exchange is in the hands 
of a few houses, or if there is agreement between the leading 
dealers regarding the forward rates to be quoted, then the 
rates quoted may depart materially from their Interest 
Parities. 

1 Pp 122-132 

2 This was largely m accordance with experience during the early post-war 
period covered by Mr Keynes’s book, but subsequent experience has led to drSerent 
results 
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7 The floating capital available for transfer from centre to 
centre for mterest arbitrage is by no means unlimited, and 
IS not always large enough to bring about a readjustment of 
forward rates to their Interest Panties 

8 With an inconvertible paper currency, the only immediate 
effect of a change in the Bank rate is to cause a new adjust- 
ment of the forward rates 

(3) ENGLISH LITEBATXJBB 

Mr Keynes’s concrete proposals regarding Forward Exchange 
operations will be discussed in later chapters dealing with the 
Forward Exchange operations of Central Banks Here we shall 
confine ourselves to tracing the evolution of the theory of Forward 
Exchange, an evolution in which the publication of A Tract on 
Monetary Reform was an important landmark. In his subsequent 
writings, m A Treatise on Money and in an article in Lloyds Bank 
Monthly Review, Mr Keynes enlarges upon his practical pro- 
posals, but on the theoretical side adds little that is essential 
This is to bo regretted, for Mr Keynes is better* qualified than 
any other economist to follow up the lines of inquiry he first opened 
up Since the publication of A Tiact on Monetary Reform the 
evolution of the theory of Forward Exchange has made but little 
progress. Yet there was a great deal which was loft unsaid by Mr 
Keynes and by those theoretical writers who followed in his foot- 
steps. 

In the Anglo-American literature on Forward Exchange since 
the publication of Mr. Keynes’s theory, some practical writers have 
contributed minor points on the borderline of theoiy and technique 
Among the contributions of English theoretical economists to the 
evolution of a theory of Forward Exchange that of Mr Hawtrey 
IS second only to the contribution of Mr. Keynes. In an e^say on 
Mr. Keynes’s Treatise on Money ” ^ he raises several new points, 
and follows up otjier points raised by Mr Keynes. The chief 
merit of his work is that it lays stress upon the possibihty of 
lasting discrepancies between Interest Parities and forward rates 
even in normal conditions. He discusses the limitations of the 
volume of hquid funds which are available for international trans- 
fers through interest arbitrage. He also describes in detail how 
the law of Interest Panties actually works. It is a pity that he 
^ R. G Hawtrey, The Art of Central Banhing (London, 1932), pp. 406-411. 
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coniBned himself largely to crossing the ^’s and dotting the i’s of 
Mr. Ke3nies’s text, and did not embark upon an examination of the 
fundamental aspects of Forward Exchange, a task for which he 
would be particularly qualified 

My own modest contribution to the subject consisted of a 
detailed examination of the relations between forward rates and 
gold points.^ In the September 1936 issue of the Economic Journal 
I wrote an article entitled Some Theoretical Aspects of For- 
ward Exchanges ”, in which I raised some fundamental pomts 
extracted from the present book which was then in preparation 
Another recent contribution to the subject is that made by Mr 
W W. Syrett,2 a practical banker, who raised the question of the 
effect of Purchasing Power Parities on Forward Exchanges, .even 
though he did not indicate exactly how and why his theory was 
supposed to work A critical examination of his article is to be 
found in an article of mine, The Theory of Forward Exchanges ”, 
in The Banker, July 1936, and the December 1936 issue of The 
Banker published Mr SyretUs reply to my criticisms. Apart from 
these, and apart from a number of unsigned articles in various daily 
and weekly newspapers and magazines, commenting for the most 
part on current developments in the foreign exchange market, 
remarkably little has been published in English on the theoretical 
aspects of Forward Exchange. An unpubhshed thesis by Mr. L. 
C Duncan ^ contains some interesting, if inadequately digested, 
material on various theoretical points. Its chief merit is that it 
elaborates a number of interesting charts showing the degree to 
which the curves of forward rates and those of their various 
Interest Panties tend to run parallel with each other Mr. Duncan 
reahsed that Interest Parities are not always the cause and forward 
rates not always the effect, but he did not reahse the broader 
imphcations of this fact In spite of its numerous deficiencies, 
the thesis would have been well worth pubhshing.^ 

^ Paul Emzig, International Gold Movements, 2nd ed (London, 1931), pp 118- 
122 Reprinted from the March 1931 issue of the Economic^ Journal 

2 W W Syrett, “ The Theory of Forward Exchanges Re -stated ”, The Banker, 
June 1936 

® Lyman C Duncan, A Study of the Course of Forward Exchange Bates during 
the Last Few Years Thesis (unpublished), London School of Economics, April 1934 

^ Mr Duncan’s work provides an outstanding example of the kmd of thesis 
which students of economics should he mduced to undertake. Instead of producmg 
dozens of theses on the same general subjects, consistmg largely of paraphrased 
versions of their Professors’ lectures, students ought to be made to speciahse m 
neglected subjects m which they can do origmal work and can carry out detailed 
research for which economists have no time 
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(4) GERMAN LITERATURE 

The German post-war literature of the theoretical aspects of 
Forward Exchange has not been so extensive as it might have been 
expected to be, in view of the interesting material made available 
by pre-war German and Austrian authors, and m view of the 
practical interest in the subject during the inflation period and also 
during the subsequent period of borrowing abroad through the 
intermediary of Forward Exchange. The two German booklets 
which deal with the subject — Dr. Joachim Vogel, Das Devisen- 
termingeschaft, and Dr Carl August Fischer, Das Devisentermtn- 
geschaft in semen JBeziehungen zur Wahrung und Wirtschaft — contain 
very useful material, especially upon the post-war experience of 
Germany, and upon points on the borderline between theory and 
technique. Dr. VogeFs book has a theoretical section of some 
20 pages, but it deals largely with practical questions. Its theo- 
retical interest lies in the application of Mr. Keynes’s theory to 
German post-war conditions,^ and m the description of the factors 
influencing forward rates in conditions of advanced inflation. ^ But 
Dr Vogel does not touch upon the more fundamental aspects of 
his subject Dr Fischer is more inclined to dwell upon theoretical 
problems such as the relation between spot and forward rates, m 
which respect his book is second to none. But whenever he appears 
to be on the point of saying something fundamental, he changes the 
subject. NTotwithstandmg this, his book is easily the best of those 
devoted exclusively to Forward Exchange, 

A number of articles m German periodicals such as Bank- 
Archiv, Bank-Wissenschaft, Die Bank, W eltwirtschafthches Archiv, 
etc., and in the Handworterbuch des Bankwesens,^ contain many 
stimulating suggestions, all very helpful to one engaged in the task 
of piecing together the comprehensive theory of Forward Exchange 
The task itself, however, was not even attempted by any German 
writer on the subject, although several of them might have been 
weU qualified to accomphsh it. 

(5) FRENCH LITERATURE 

It is only natural that the contribution of French financial 

1 Pp. 46-48 2 Pp 42-46. 3 Pp. 39-40 and 45-50. 

^ The article by Rudolf Beerensson on “ Devisen-Swap ” is particularly worth 
noting For other German articles on the subject, see the Bibliography. 
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literature to the evolution of the theory of Forward Exchange 
should be inferior to that of either English or German financial 
hterature Until the war, Paris knew no more about Forward 
Exchange than London did, and m any case in technical problems 
French authors could hardly compete with either German or 
English authors. Nevertheless, there is a French book devoted 
exclusively to Forward Exchange — ^which is more than the vast 
Anglo-Saxon financial literature has produced until now. Even 
though M. Casamajor ^ deals mostly with practical and historical 
material, from the limited and one-sided point of view of the Paris 
market, his book contains some interesting theoretical observations. 
He raises the point of the effect upon forward rates of the volume 
of funds available for foreign exchange purposes, in the case of a 
currency whose speculative market is mainly abroad On the 
whole he, like most writers on Forward Exchange, draws extensively 
upon the material provided by Mr Keynes without carrying the 
theoretical aspects of the subject much further 

Another writer in French on Forward Exchange is Mr. J. 
Lockhart , 2 whose book contains one or two interesting remarks on 
broader aspects’of the subject. The Encycloped%e de Banque et de 
Bourse contains an interestmg anonymous contribution on For- 
ward Exchange which is, however, for the most part historical and 
practical 


(6) ITALIAlSr LITBRATXJBE 

Itahan post-Tract-on-Monetary-Reform ” literature on For- 
ward Exchange approaches in importance German writmgs on the 
subject. Signor Giovanni Demaria ^ pubhshed in 1928 an interesting 
monograph analysing the movements of the forward hra-sterhng 
rate. This valuable contribution — which published for the first 
time charts and tables comparing forward rates with their Interest 
Panties — has not received the recogmtion it deserves In Italy 
itself its very existence is ignored, even by many speciahsts on the 
subject. Like the German authors. Signor Denfaria deals exten- 
sively with the effect of speculation on forward rates Writing on 
the basis of the one-sided experience of the market in the lira, he 
lays stress upon the inadequate organisation of arbitrage and upon 

1 Jean Casamajor, Le MarcM d terme des changes en France, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1925). 

2 J Lockhart, Le Marchd des changes de Pans (Pans, 1924), Part II 

® I Saggi di Piporto e d% deporto della Lira Itahana a Londra dal 1921 al 1928* 
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the effect of official intervention. Another Italian author, Signor 
Ettore Lorusso, in his general work on Foreign Exchange, ^ deals 
extensively with Forward Exchange problems. His observations 
that the relative hmit of forward rates is determined by the cost 
of overdrafts, though not altogether original — ^it had already been 
discovered by Dr. Vogel — are particularly interesting. 

(7) LACK OF COMPEEHENSIVB ANALYSIS 

This description of the literature upon the theoretical aspects of 
Forward Exchange in the four principal European languages can 
hardly claim to be anything more than a bird’s-eye view It is 
sufficient to remark that there is a certain amount of material on 
this subject, but all these various works have remained more or less 
isolated and the same truths have had to be discovered independently 
in each of the four countries The only connecting link between 
them IS Ml' Keynes’s work, which appears to have been studied 
extensively all over the world 

None of the works dealt with above has produced a really com- 
prehensive theory which covers the whole immense range of 
questions involved Above all, past writers have failed to penetrate 
into the fundamental aspects of Forward Exchange and to link up 
the theory of Forward Exchange with monetary and economic 
theory in general In the following ten chapters an attempt will 
be made to fill the blank spaces in the literature on the theory of 
Forward Exchange , to co-ordinate the existing material and to 
complete it by the inclusion of points which have hitherto received 
no adequate attention ; and to examine the broad implications of 
Forward Exchange in relation to the economic system as a whole. 
While it would be ungenerous not to pay a wcU-dosorved tribute 
to those who have done pioneer work in this field, it is necessary 
to point out that the elaboration of a comprehensive theory of 
Forward Exchange required much more than mere compilation 
and co-ordination of the existing material which, even collected 
and co-ordinated, would leave many fundamental questions un- 
answered. 

1 Ettore Lorusso, La Tecmca d&, Cambi JEsteri (Milan, 1932), Part IV 
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(1) NEED FOR DEFINITION 

Ever since practical and theoretical experts began to write about 
Forward Exchange they have been referring to the “ difference be- 
tween short-term interest rates quoted in two centres ” as the basis of 
Forward Exchange rates This difference — ^which, for the sake of 
simphcity and convenience I call Interest Parities — has never been 
defined adequately Most writers on the subject consider it suffi- 
cient to refer to the difference between short-term interest rates and 
leave it at that.. It is, therefore, high time an effort was made to 
ascertain precisely what Interest Parities mean What exactly are 
the short-term interest rates which should be used as a basis for 
comparison ^ Evidently the rates which mainly matter are those 
which are used for the purpose of interest arbitrage. On the 
surface, therefore, the definition of Interest Parities appears to be 
essentially a matter for practical Foreign Exchange dealers On 
closer examination, however, it is seen to involve problems for the 
theoretical expert also 

Before everything else I am anxious to avoid conveying the 
impression that Interest Parities — ^simply because I caU them 
panties ” — are something concrete, definite, and fixed, hke Mint 
Parities The latter have a concrete existence, being the definite 
arithmetical ratio between the weights of gold that legally represent 
two currencies The Interest Parity, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially a vague conception It has no concrete existence apart from 
the forward rates. Its exact figure is practically impossible to 
ascertain, and even its approximate figure is a matter of controversy. 
Prom a practical point of view there is not one but several Interest 
Parities, and it is their weighted average that should be regarded as 
the theoretical Interest Parity. 
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(2) OOMPABISOIS: WITH PURCHASING POWER PARITY 

While Interest Parities are much less concrete than Mint 
Panties^ they are on the other hand much more definite than Pur- 
chasing Power Parities. In many ways, however, Interest Parities 
resemble Purchasing Power Parities In particular : 

1 Both Interest Panties and Purchasing Power Parities are 
essentially vague and difficult to define, and are matters of 
controversy ; though Purchasing Power Parities are more 
so than Interest Parities. 

2. Both are essentially elastic. While Mint Panties are rigidly 
fixed at a definite figure, Interest Panties and Purchasing 
Power Parities are subject to wide fluctuations. 

3. Discrepancies of the actual rates from both Interest Parities 
and Purchasing Power Parities occur frequently, and at 
times are apt to be very wide and persistent Here again, 
these qualities are present to a larger degree in Purchasing 
Power Panties than in Interest Panties 

4. Both Interest Parities and Purchasing Power Panties, while 
influencing the actual exchange rates for which they form 
the equilibrium level, are in turn themselves influenced by 
those rates. Admittedly, in one sense, even Mint Parities 
are at times influenced by the actual exchange rates, since 
a de facto depreciation is often confirmed by a de jure de- 
valuation. These cases are, however, exceptional, whereas 
spot exchanges affect Purchasing Power Parities and Forward 
Exchanges affect Interest Parities as a matter of normal 
routine. 

5. Both Interest Parities and Purchasing Power Parities are 
subject to the outside influences which affect the exchange 
rates also. Thus, speculative activity in exchanges may 
affect forward rates and also their Interest Parities by pro- 
voking a rise in the Bank rate ; the failure of the crop in a 
country may cause its commodity prices to rise at the same 
time as it causes its exchange to depreciate through its effect 
on the trade balance 

(3) BANK RATE PARITIES 

It would be easy to suggest that the difference between the Bank 
rates prevailing in two centres should be regarded from a theoretical 
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point of view as tke Interest Parity of the Forward Exchange. 
From a practical point of view, however, this Bank rate parity is 
entirely inadequate, for it is not on the Bank rate but on the actual 
interest rates prevailing in tEe markets that Foreign Exchange 
dealers base their arbitrage transactions Yet from a theoretical 
point of view, forward rates in the long run are inclined to follow 
the difference between Bank rates, for the simple reason that most 
short-term interest rates are inclined to move in step with their 
respective Bank rates. Indeed, to a remarkable degree changes 
in the Bank rate are capable of affecting forward rates even when 
the latter are at a considerable distance from their Interest Parities. 
In 1936, forward rates of the French franc responded instantly to 
the reduction of the Bank of France’s rediscount rate, notwith- 
standing the fact that the discrepancy between Interest Parities 
and forward rates was very wide ; but it should be noted that the 
various interest rates m the Pans market also responded instant- 
aneously to the reduction of the Bank rate 

At times of monetary stringency, the Bank rate may play a 
direct part m interest arbitrage. When the percentage yield on 
interest arbitrage exceeds the Bank rate, banks with inadequate 
hquid resources may rediscount part of their bill portfohos at the 
Central Bank and use the proceeds for swap transactions On such 
occasions, provided that the Central Bank is willing to rediscount 
freely and the banks are wiUing and able to make use of its facihties 
to a large extent, the movement of forward rates is hmited by the 
Bank rate, and the limit changes with a change of the Bank rate 
Notwithstanding this, the importance of Bank Rate Parities is in 
practice, and even in theory, relatively small. 

(4) DISCOUNT RATE PARITIES 

Market rates of discount are much more suitable than Bank rates 
as a basis for calculating Interest Parities. Before 1931 the dis- 
count rate parity could very largely be regarded as the Interest 
Parity, for the bulk of funds engaged m interest arbitrage was 
invested in bills, especially in London and (though in less degree) 
in New York and Pans Even then, however, this method was not 
altogether satisfactory. Bill rates were not of equal importance 
m the various centres, nor were they always strictly comparable. 
The volume of interest arbitrage done on a basis other than the 
ratio between bill rates m two centres was at times large. Nor 
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was there a single uniform bill rate in any one centre at any 
given moment, as there has since been as a result of the decline 
in rates to a low level after 1932 There was formerly a differ- 
ence between panties based on fine bank bills, Treasury bills, 
etc Moreover, while the bank rate panties were the same for 
any period up to three months, discount rate panties varied 
widely according to the period, which introduced another element 
of complication 


(5) DEPOSIT BATE PABITIES 

Since 1932 the significance of bill rates from the point of view 
of calculating Interest Parities has declined, especially as deposit 
rates on foreign balances are no longer based upon them to the same 
extent as before Prior to 1931 the rate allowed on foreign banking 
time deposits usually approximated to the bill rate At present, 
these deposit rates are usually considerably higher than bill rates, 
especially in London Thus the deposit rate parity has superseded 
the discount rate parity as the most important element in Interest 
Panties 

The trouble about Deposit Rate Panties is that they are very 
difficult to ascertain. The market rate of discount is usually 
pubhshed m the principal centres. For deposit rates, on the other 
hand, there are no authentic figures available in some centres 
The rate to be taken into consideration is certainly not the standard 
rate which is allowed to any new customers. As is weU known, 
bankers as a rule are prepared to allow a higher interest rate to 
their foreign banking correspondents Thus, while at the time of 
writing the standard rate for a three months’ foreign deposit in 
London is per cent, foreign banks can easily get | per cent, and 
even 1 per cent The actual rate is a matter of negotiation, and 
it varies from bank to bank and from day to day, according to 
whether Foreign Exchange dealers are anxious to increase their 
working resources Five-thousand-a-year American bank repre- 
sentatives in London are usually supposed to earn their keep simply 
by reason of the extra yV s cent they are able 

to secure on the sterhng deposits of their banks. The wilhngness 
of Foreign Exchange dealers to allow high deposit rates depends 
on their relations with their head offices. If they are in debit at 
head office and if the interest rate charged for book-keeping pur- 
poses on this debit is relatively high, then the dealers may be in- 
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cLined to allow fairly high deposit rates to foreign banks. They 
cannot, however, go beyond certain limits In any case, the amount 
that IS taken is not unhmited, and the interest rates are always a 
matter of negotiation , they cannot be obtained automatically. 
Another diJfficulty is that in certain instances deposit rates vary ac- 
cording to the amount involved . While in former days large deposits 
received better rates than small deposits, since the banks began 
to suffer from an emharras de richesse many of them have reversed 
this policy. In order to defend themselves against an unwanted 
influx of '' bad money they began to refuse payment of interest 
upon more than a certain amount per account, or upon new accounts 
m general Such measures were taken by the Swiss banks during 
1931 to 1935 In such instances it is impossible to take deposit 
rates as the basis for calculating Interest Parities, since the rates 
depend on the position of individual accounts. Another method 
of discouraging the influx of foreign funds is that— adopted in the 
Umted States during 1935 — of declining to pay interest on a deposit 
during the first month This introduces another element of com- 
plication in calculating the deposit rates for purposes of Interest 
Parities. 


(6) CALL MONEY RATE PARITIES 

Day-to-day money rates may also form part of the basis of 
Interest Panties After all, to some extent banks employ their 
liquid resources in day-to-day loans m foreign centres, and the 
yield on such loans may to some degree influence the amount used 
for interest arbitrage. It is true that, as a general rule, covered 
interest arbitrage is undertaken for definite periods, short or long, 
since it is necessary to cover the Forward Exchange for a defimte 
period The fact that call money is hable to be repaid at any time 
by the borrower does not, however, necessarily preclude the possi- 
bihty of covering the Forward Exchange for a definite date. Even 
though individual borrowers may repay the funds before the forward 
contract matures, the call money market as a whole can generally 
re -absorb it Admittedly, the possibility of premature repayment 
makes the calculation of the yield rather difficult, and arbitrageurs 
have to allow for the risk of having to re-lend at lower rates to 
avoid undoing the swap at a loss For this reason, it is only when 
call money rates are relatively high, when they have a distinctly 
rising tendency, or when the forward rates are in themselves 

M 
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particularly favourable to arbitrage, that covered arbitrage is 
undertaken in call money 

There are various types of short loans which may serve as a 
basis for interest arbitrage And different types are involved in 
different centres In New York, brokers’ loans are of predominant 
importance. Time money is at times suitable as a basis for 
Interest Panties, but it has no equivalent either in London or m 
other centres In London, Stock Exchange loans do not as a rule 
attract foreign arbitrage funds. Their rates are not quoted regularly, 
and vary according to the case 

An interesting question is whether it is the rates on loans over- 
night or renewal rates that should be used as a basis for Call Money 
Rate Panties As a general rule, renewal rates are much more 
important At times, however, on the occasion of heavy settlement 
dates or balance sheet dates, the rate for loans overnight temporarily 
assumes considerable importance in the Forward Exchange market 
and affects short forward rates, 

(7) MULTIPLICITY OP INTEREST PARITIES 

As Foreign Exchange dealers transact interest arbitrage on the 
basis of all these different kinds of interest rates, it may be asked 
whether there are not several Interest Parities ? Prom a practical 
point of view this is indeed the case, and since there is only one 
forward rate for any given period at any given moment, it is 
not often possible for this forward rate to be at equilibrium with 
all its Interest Parities It may be at equilibrium with the discount 
rate parity, but m that case it is not at equihbrium with the deposit 
rate parity or loan rate parity From the point of view of the 
Foreign Exchange dealer this is an advantage, for even during 
periods of comparative equilibrium it is often possible to carry out 
interest arbitrage on one or other of the various bases There is 
seldom a complete equihbrium between forward rates and all their 
Interest Panties,'' though discrepancies are often not wide enough 
to give rise to transfers of funds 

Writing from an essentially practical point of view, Herr Rudolf 
Beerensson ^ remarks that the average level of interest rates in a 
country is a purely theoretical notion. It is precisely because 
there is in every country a discrepancy between interest rates on 

^ In his article on “ Devisen-Swap ” in the Handworterhuch des Bankwesens, 
p. 156 
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overdrafts, loans and securities, commercial bills, bank bills, etc , 
that there are interesting and often rather profitable possibilities 
for interest arbitrage.” 

(8) ELEMEOTS OF COMPEICATIOlSr 

Unquestionably, from a practical point of view there are quite 
a number of Interest Panties. Owners of hquid funds usually like 
to spread their investments between the various types of short- 
term loans, and this desire applies also to funds they employ abroad. 
In transferring balances from one centre to another they do not as 
a rule want to switch over from one type of investment to another 
unless it is particularly profitable to do so. Very often, however, 
such a switch-over is indispensable for interest arbitrage, owing to 
the fact that the same type of investment may not exist in both 
centres, or, if it exists, may have a totally different meaning In 
consequence, when switching over from sterling to dollars or francs, 
dealers very often also switch over from one type of investment to 
another. 

To comphcate matters further, the amount of interest paid by 
the debtor is not necessarily the same as that received by the 
creditor. In the United States, for instance, there is a tax on the 
yield on short-term investments earned by foreign lenders Thus, 
while from the point of view of American banks it is the actual 
amount paid which is taken into consideration, from the point of 
view of foreign banks it is the net amount after deduction of this 
income tax that forms the basis of calculation At the time of 
writing, when deposit rates and bill rates in New York are about 
^ per cent, the tax of 10 per cent means nothing, but at a time when 
short-term investments yield 5 per cent or more the tax becomes 
a factor in calculating Interest Panties. 

Interest Panties are not identical for various periods. The 
parity between one-month bills in London and New York may be 
totally different from the parity between three-months biUs in the 
two centres. In particular, short-money rates are apt to rise 
suddenly in centres where there happens to be a particularly heavy 
end-of-month or end-of-year pressure, in which case Interest Panties 
for loans for the turn of the month may be entirely different from 
Interest Panties for one month or three months This provides 
a partial explanation of the occasional rise in the premium of dis- 
count on Forward Exchange for short maturities to fantastic levels. 
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( 9 ) BATES ON ACCEPTANCE CREDITS AND OVERDRAFTS 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Interest Panties based on 
interest rates at which banks are prepared to invest their funds in a 
foreign centre. Forward rates are, however, also influenced by 
interest rates at which banks are prepared to lend to foreign 
borrowers. The most important of these rates are those on accept- 
ance credits and on overdrafts The cost of borrowing by means of 
acceptance credits includes, not only the biU rate, but also the 
commission, which even at any given moment will vary rather 
widely according to the standing of the lender, the borrower, the 
nature of the bills, etc Although the use of acceptance credits 
does not in itself constitute interest arbitrage even if the exchange 
risk IS covered by means of forward transactions, the relative amount 
of the cost tends to influence the extent to which acceptance credits 
are used in various centres For this reason, the cost of acceptance 
credits tends to influence forward rates, and the relative costs 
therefore establish a tj^e of Interest Parity 

The rates charged to foreign banking correspondents on over- 
drafts on nostro accounts constitute an important element in the 
Forward Exchange market As we shall see in the next chapter, 
in certain circumstances they fix a limit to the deviation of forward 
rates from their Interest Panties 

( 10 ) INTERNAL V INTERNATIONAL INTEREST RATES 

The difficulties of ascertaining the figure which, from the point 
of view of the theory of Forward Exchange, might be called 
the Interest Parity between two exchanges are considerable. And 
yet, it should be possible to elaborate such a theoretical parity. 
After all, somewhat similar difficulties arise when index numbers 
of prices, wages, cost of living, etc., are compiled. It is the 
task of statisticians to compile an average which, while of httle 
or no significance tn practical arbitrage, may be accepted none the 
less as the theoretical Interest Parity. What is needed is the 
elaboration of a scientific average weighted according to the relative 
importance of various rates for interest arbitrage. And since their 
relative importance is subject to changes, the weighting should be 
altered accordingly. In fact, an index-number for short-term , 
interest rates has actually been compiled, for London by the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service and for New York by the Harvard 
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Economic Service. Unfortunately, neither of these is ideal for the 
purpose of calculating Interest Panties. Both have been compiled for 
the purpose of ascertaining the average interest rates for short-term 
borrowing in general, and not to ascertain the average of the rates 
that influence international transfers through covered interest 
arbitrage The index of the Harvard Economic Service is particu- 
larly unsuitable from the arbitrage view-point, for it is the average 
of the market rate of discount, the call money rate, time money rate 
and commercial paper rate. The second and third of these do not 
regularly influence interest arbitrage, except under special con- 
ditions such as the boom of 1928-29. As for commercial paper 
rates, they hardly play any direct part in interest arbitrage I do 
not mean to suggest that purely domestic interest rates such as the 
rate on commercial paper in NTew York, or the rate on advances in 
London, or the rate on ^'pensions” on Sons de la Defense NaUonale 
in Pans, have no effect whatever upon interest arbitrage. While 
their direct influence may be neghgible, they are capable of mflu- 
encing the transfer of short-term funds indirectly The relative 
level of domestic interest rates influences the banks’ decision as to 
the amount to be employed in interest arbitrage If domestic 
money rates are relatively high, a minor discrepancy between 
forward rates and their transfer points wiU not cause large transfers 
If domestic money rates are relatively low, banks are only too glad 
to take advantage of any minor discrepancies between forward rates 
and their Interest Panties This of course concerns only bilateral 
arbitrage, for those who have to choose between two foreign centres 
are not concerned with domestic rates 

(11) “ INniFFEBENCE RATE” 

Forward rates are at an equihbrium with their Interest Parities 
when there is no profit in transferring funds from one centre to 
another for the purpose of covered interest arbitrage This does 
not mean that whenever Foreign Exchange dealers do not consider 
it worth while to transfer funds, forward rates are at their Interest 
Parities As we shall see in the next chapter, the discrepancy 
between Interest Panties and forward rates must assume a certain 
magnitude before it induces dealers to act upon it. Interest 
Panties are the forward rates at which no profit at all can be 
made on mterest arbitrage, whether active or passive, since 
the yield on funds would be exactly the same in the two centres, 
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assuming that the Forward Exchange is covered. Signor Ettore 
Lorusso very aptly calls this rate the prezzo %ndijferenza ^ or the 
rate at which it is a matter of mdiiSerence in which centre the liquid 
funds at the bank’s disposal are kept That is, it is a matter of 
indifference from the point of view of the yield obtained Holders 
may prefer to invest their funds in one centre or the other even if 
the yield is equal, for reasons of convenience, liquidity, security, 
etc. Interest Parities, however, are concerned only with the yield. 

(12) METAPHYSICAL EXPLANATION OP INTEBEST PABITIES 

Hitherto we have endeavoured to explain the meaning of 
Interest Parities on an essentially concrete and practical basis. 
There is, however, another hne of approach It is worth while to 
attempt to explain Interest Parities also through abstract methods 
bordering on the realm of metaphysics. To a large degree, interest 
arbitrage with covered exchange risk is transacted not by means of 
buying spot or Forward Exchanges outright but by means of swap 
transactions Now a swap transaction is an exchange of a loan in 
terms of one currency for a loan in terms of another currency If 
the interest rates in the two markets are not equal, it is natural that 
there should be a difference in the relative cost of the two loans 
If the interest in New York is higher than in London, then the 
American banl^er who swaps a dollar loan for a sterling loan should 
obtain compensation for employing his funds m the cheaper 
market Thus the owner of sterling has to pay a larger amount 
for the dollar loan This means that he loses on the swap while 
the owner of dollars gams on it. The owner of a currency with 
a forward discount always gams on the swap, and the owner of 
a currency with a forward premium always loses on it Loans in 
the currency of a country with high interest rates are scarcer and 
more valuable than loans in the currency of a country with low 
interest rates Normally, the profit obtained by the lender of the 
currency whose fo:rward exchange is at a discount should represent 
the difference between interest rates in the two countries 

To illustrate this, let us take an example. Let us suppose that 
the spot sterling-dollar rate is $5 00 to £1, while the premium on 
forward sterlmg is IJ cents for three months, being equivalent to 
1 per cent per annum The interest rate m the New York market 
IS 2 per cent per annum, while m London it is 1 per cent Thus the 

^ Ettore Lorusso, La TecJmica dei Camb% Bsten, p 296 
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Interest Parity is 1 per cent per annum in favour of sterling, or a 
premium of cents for three months We can borrow in London 
at 1 per cent and in New York at 2 per cent If we borrow in 
London and swap our sterling loan for a dollar loan it means that 
we have to give away 1 per cent on the buying of forward sterling 
at a premium The cost of the loan is 1 per cent, plus a premium of 
1 per cent, making a total of 2 per cent, the same as the cost of 
borrowmg in dollars in New York, If we borrow dollars in New 
York at 2 per cent and swap the dollar loan for a sterhng loan, we 
benefit by the discount on forward dollars. We can get 1 per cent 
interest m London and thus benefit by the forward discount of 
1 per cent, making a total of 2 per cent, which is equal to the cost 
of the dollar loan m New York. This is as it should be when the 
forward rate is at its Interest Parity If we own sterhng we can 
lend it in London at 1 per cent, or we can swap it for a dollar loan 
and lend it m New York at 2 per cent, m which case we have to 
give away 1 per cent m the forward discount on the dollar, so that 
the net yield is only 1 per cent If we own dollars we can lend 
them in New York at 2 per cent or we can swap them for a sterling 
loan and re-lend m London, in which case we gain 1 per cent on the 
premium on forward sterlmg, so that the true yield is 2 per cent 


(13) SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The relative cost of loans in two centres tends to determme the 
forward rate, just as the relative cost of two commodities tends to 
determine their relative value If a certain commodity costs 100 
umts to produce and another commodity costs 110 umts, then, 
other thmgs being equal, their exchange value will be 100 against 
110 If £100 produces £101 in a given period, while 500 dollars 
produce 510 dollars m the same period, then the use of £100 for the 
period will cost £1, while the use of 500 dollars will cost 10 dollars 
Therefore the owner of dollars is prepared to exchange his holdmg 
agamst sterhng only if he is compensated for the difference by 
receivmg an additional 5 dollars 

In practice, the cost of production does not m itself entirely 
determine the relative prices of commodities Supply and demand 
modify the effect of costs on prices Similarly the cost of loans 
determmes the forward rates only if supply and demand are evenly 
balanced at the rates representing the difference between the cost 
of loans m the two centres Any discrepancy between supply and 
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demand modifies the rates, just as a discrepancy between supply 
and demand causes a deviation of the relative prices of commodities 
from their relative costs of production If the number of those 
who want to get dollar loans in return for sterling loans is larger 
than those who want to get sterling loans in exchange for dollar 
loans, the profit obtained by holders of dollars becomes larger than 
the difference between the cost of sterling and dollar loans. 

It IS necessary to add that, for the sake of the above meta- 
physical argument, we assumed that borrowing and lending rates 
in a centre at a given moment are identical, which is by no means 
always the case. Moreover, in practice Forward Exchange trans- 
actions need not represent the swap of a loan in national currency 
against a loan in a foreign currency The ultimate counterpart 
may be provided by a great variety of transactions In fact, it 
is not often that the counterpart of a swap undertaken for interest 
arbitrage is another swap also undertaken for interest arbitrage in 
the opposite direction For, as a rule, when it is profitable to 
transfer funds for interest arbitrage from London to New York, 
the reverse operation would result in a loss There are, admittedly, 
exceptions to this rule Discrepancies between various Interest 
Parities may make it possible to undertake arbitrage transfers 
simultaneously from London to New York and from New York 
to London The employment of uncovered balances for swap opera- 
tions also tends at times to produce a similar result Finally, the 
shortage of loan accommodation in a centre may give rise to swap 
transfers from another centre even if the operation appears to 
result m a loss Nevertheless, in the predominant majority of cases 
the counterpart of an arbitrage swap operation is not another 
arbitrage swap operation, but some other exchange operation. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF FORWARD RATES 
TO INTEREST PARITIES 


( 1 ) THE equilibriijm: level of fobward rates 

There is a fairly widespread — ^though of course fallacious — belief 
that a Forward Exchange is at equilibrium only when it is at parity 
with the spot rate and that the existence of a forward premium or 
discount is a sign of disequilibrium This view has been expressed, 
among others, by Mr J H Huizmga,^ who says that “when in a 
purely non-speculative forward market supply and demand are 
equal . the forward rates will be at par with spot rates ’’ And 
the same opmion is held by various practical experts, despite the 
lessons of their own practical experience. Actually, parity with 
spot rate is the equihbrium level for forward rates only when interest 
rates m the two centres concerned are equal If interest rates 
are higher in one centre than in the other, then parity with spot 
rates ceases to be the equilibrium level Thus, if interest rates are 
2 per cent in New York and 1 per cent in London, and forward 
dollars are at par, there would be a stream of transfers from London 
to New York to take advantage of the higher rate of interest, and 
this would continue until eqmhbrium was restored either by the 
adjustment of interest rates to each other, by the adjustment of the 
forward rate to its Interest Parity, or, what is more probable, by 
the reciprocal adjustment of the Interest Parity and the forward 
rate to each other 

It is the Interest Parity that represents the equilibrium level for 
forward rates, and not the spot rate A discrepancy between spot 
and forward rates in the form of a discount or premium will not of 
itself lead to an international transfer of funds so long as that 
discrepancy is more or less equal to the difference between interest 
rates in the two centres On the other hand, a discrepancy between 

^ In an article on “ Central Banks and Forward Exchanges ” in The Banker ^ 
May, 1936, p 120 
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forward rates and their Interest Parities tends to provoke a dis- 
eqmhbrium which will come to an end only when the forward rates 
are adjusted to their Interest Panties. 


(2) IS ADJUSTMENT AUTOMATIC ^ 

The behef that the equilibrium level of forward rates is repre- 
sented by the spot rate takes no adequate account of the significance 
of Interest Panties At the other extreme is the belief, which un- 
duly exaggerates the significance of Interest Panties, that in normal 
conditions the adjustment of the forward rates to their Interest 
Panties is instantaneous and automatic This would mean that, 
whenever there is a change in Interest Panties, the mere fact of 
that change would lead to a corresponding adjustment of forward 
rates, just as an alteration m Mmt Parities would lead to an in- 
stantaneous and automatic adjustment in spot rates Doubtless, 
in normal conditions forward rates tend to adjust themselves quickly 
to changes in Interest Panties. Indeed, when such changes are 
expected, forward rates may even anticipate them, by moving 
towards their future Interest Parities But even iii normal condi- 
tions the complete adjustment is very seldom instantaneous. 

The question is, do Interest Parities affect forward rates through 
psychological or mechanical channels Does the mere fact that 
the New York bill rate has been raised by 1 per cent, while the 
London biU rate has been left unchanged, induce Foreign Ex- 
change dealers to mark down the forward dollar to a corresponding 
degree, or do forward dollars depreciate because of certain trans- 
actions undertaken by Foreign Exchange dealers in consequence of 
the discrepancy created by the change in the bill rate ^ In this 
respect there is considerable difference between stable and unstable 
conditions In normal conditions the material effect of changes in 
Interest Parities is so quick and so complete that dealers are inclined 
largely to anticipate this material effect Their experience has 
shown that a change in the Bank rate or some other change lea ding 
to the alteration of Interest Parities is followed by interest arbitrage 
transactions which cause a corresponding movement in forward 
rates ; hence they are inchned to take it for granted that this must 
always be so, and the forward rates are marked up or down even 
before the discrepancy gives rise to a sufficient volume of actual 
arbitrage transactions to cause a change in the rates. It is because 
of this psychological anticipation of the effect of a change in Interest 
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Panties that the belief has arisen that the adjustment of forward 
rates is necessarily automatic and mstantaneous and can take place 
practically without any actual transfer of funds 

In reahty the adjustment is far from being so rapid and complete 
as to obviate the necessity or possibility of the transfer of funds 
from one centre to another. Even durmg a period when forward 
rates tend to remain in the close vicinity of their Interest Parities, 
it requires actual transfers of funds to complete the adjustment. 
This is true to an mcreasing degree m abnormal conditions, when 
forward rates tend to diverge widely from their Interest Parities. 
To a varying but by no means inconsiderable degree, the adjustment 
of forward rates to changing Interest Parities takes place as a result 
of arbitrage transactions undertaken on the basis of the temporary 
discrepancy. 

If this were not the case, the effect produced by Bank rate 
changes upon spot exchange rates and gold movements would be 
much more moderate and less prompt. Were the adjustment of 
forward rates to their new Interest Parities mstantaneous, Bank 
rate changes would produce but httle immediate effects As we 
shall see m later chapters, it is precisely because forward rates 
adjust themselves only slowly to changes in their Interest Parities 
that Bank rate changes may give rise to transfers of funds, and of 
acceptance availments to a sufficient extent to bring about gold 
movements. 

( 3 ) LIMITED AMOUNT OP FUNDS USED FOR ARBITRAGE 

If the banks possessed unlimited amounts of funds for the 
purpose of mterest arbitrage, and if they always considered foreign 
centres as safe as their own centre, then there could be no last- 
ing discrepancy between Interest Panties and the forward rate 
No matter how persistent the overvaluation or undervaluation of 
the forward rate as a result of commercial demands or speculative 
operations, it would be offset by arbitrage transactions as soon as it 
reached the limit at which banks considered it worth their while to 
operate In reahty, there can be lasting discrepancies between for- 
ward rates and their Interest Panties, even m normal conditions, 
because the volume of funds available for interest arbitrage is limited. 
The volume of susceptible funds — to use the term employed by 
Mr Hawtrey ^ — may be large, but it has its limits. Even if the banks 
^ The Art of Central Banking, p 409 
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have no reason whatsoever to distrust the foreign centre, they are 
not prepared to transfer there more than a small percentage of their 
hquid resources. This percentage is, of course, elastic, and with 
the widening of the margin of profit banks may be inclined to divert 
a larger proportion of their resources from use in the home market 
to employment in interest arbitrage But if there is a consider- 
able and persistent pressure on the forward rate, the limits may be 
reached long before the discrepancy has been adjusted, and the 
forward rates would thus remam overvalued or undervalued com- 
pared with their Interest Panties The question of these lastmg 
discrepancies will be dealt with in the next chapter Here we are 
concerned with the relatively moderate and temporary discrepancies 
which exist in what are regarded as normal conditions 

(4) TRANSFEE POINTS 

Discrepancies between forward rates and their Interest Panties 
must reach a certain magnitude before they will induce banks to 
take advantage of them for the purpose of interest arbitrage A 
profit of per cent or yV is obviously not sufficient to make 

it worth while for arbitrageurs to operate. Needless to say, the 
attitude of banlis varies widely in this respect The large British 
and American banks have made it a standing rule not to undertake 
mterest arbitrage nuiess the difference in their favour is at least 
I per cent per annum Smaller banks may be inclined to take a 
hand long before the discrepancy has reached that figure. The 
resources of these banks, however, are as a rule limited, and in order 
to be able to operate on a large scale they would have to borrow 
Prom this point of view, therefore, they are less favourably placed 
than the big banks While they are willing to operate on the basis 
of narrower margins, the margins to them for large operations are 
always narrower than they are for the big banks at the same time. 
Thus if the yield on interest arbitrage for big banks using their own 
funds appears to^be ^ per cent per annum, the yield for smaller 
banks which have to borrow for the purpose of interest arbitrage 
may amount to J per cent per annum only. Thus even if small 
banks are willing to operate at a lower yield, it does not necessarily 
mean that they can operate at times when the margin is insufficient 
to induce operations by the big banks. 

It may be said, therefore, that discrepancies between Interest 
Parities and forward rates do not cause deliberate transfers through 
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interest arbitrage on a large scale unless and until the profit on the 
operation is at least | per cent per annum This has been recog- 
nised by Mr Keynes ^ and by other writers, but is often overlooked 
by those who are not m contact with the market So long as for- 
ward rates are withm | per cent per annum on either side of their 
Interest Panties the situation may therefore be considered normal, 
3ust as the fluctuation of spot rates withm their gold points is con- 
sidered normal It may therefore be said that the rates ^ per cent 
above and ^ per cent below the Interest Panties constitute the 
transfer points ” for interest arbitrage Needless to say, these 
transfer pomts are not nearly so definite as gold points. Even gold 
points are not fixed figures, but their fluctuations are narrow com- 
pared with those of transfer pomts, and the latter are not nearly so 
umversally effective as gold pomts As we have already explained, 
the transfer point depends upon the willingness or unwillingness of 
Foreign Exchange dealers to accept foreign deposits at a high rate, 
and upon many other considerations 

(B) ACTIVE AND PASSIVE ARBITRAOB 

It IS especially necessary to bear in mmd that interest arbitrage 
can be undertaken m two ways — by taking deliberate action and 
by abstammg from action In many mstances the margin of profit 
may not be sufficiently temptmg to mduce tho big banks to go out 
of their way to transfer funds to a foreign centre with the Forward 
Exchange covered, but if, as a result of commercial and other trans- 
actions for customers, they find themselves in possession of an 
accumulated amount of balances with the Forward Exchange 
covered, then they may be mduced by a margin of less than ^ per 
cent to abstain from undoing this commitment. Thus, if a London 
bank, havmg sold forward dollars to British importers, covers the 
sale in the usual way by buymg spot dollars, a difference of J per 
cent on dollar deposits might be ample to induce the bank to abstam 
from undoing the deal m the usual way by seliing spot against 
forward dollars. The dollars thus acquued are used m interest 
arbitrage even though they were not acquired primarily for that 
purpose Operations of this kmd tend to keep forward rates 
within their transfer points, so that there is less opportunity for 
active interest arbitrage operations than there would be otherwise ^ 

^ A Tract on Monetary Reform, p. 128 

^ See W W Syrrett, “ Some Forward Exchange Comments ” m The Banker, 
December 1936, pp 219-220. 
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Another factor that tends to keep forward rates between transfer 
points is triangular interest arbitrage. A British bank may not 
consider it worth while to go out of its way to transfer funds to New 
York for the sake of a difference of less than | per cent An 
American bank may not consider it worth while to engage in active 
arbitrage transactions for less than | per cent On the other hand, 
a French bank may consider it worth while to transfer funds from 
London to New York or vice veisa for the sake of | per cent or less. 
When it IS not a case of transferring funds from the home country 
to a foreign country but of transferring from one foreign country 
to another, active arbitrage is apt to take place within transfer 
pomts 


(6) SHIFTING OF ACCEPTANCE AVAILMENTS 

Yet another method of interest arbitrage which tends to keep 
forward rates within their transfer points is the shifting of accept- 
ance credit availments from one centre to another. Although for 
various reasons this cannot always be done — for example, payment 
m sterling or dollar acceptances may be definitely prescribed by 
contract — m many cases merchants have no reason to object if 
their banliers decide to use dollar acceptances instead of sterling 
or vice versa This form of indirect interest arbitrage was under- 
taken on an extensive scale by German banks prior to 1931 ^ If, 
as a result of a discrepancy between forward rates and their Interest 
Parities, it became more profitable to use dollar acceptances than 
sterlmg, then German banks increased their availments in New 
York and reduced them in London , and, since acceptance credits 
are usually covered by Forward Exchange operations, this involved 
an increased buying pressure on forward dollars and a lessening of 
the buying pressure on forward sterlmg, with the result that the 
sterhng-dollar forward rate tended to readjust itself to its Interest 
Parity. 

The role played by such shifting of acceptance credits in in- 
fluencmg forward rates is not adequately appreciated by most 
writers on the subject ^ They are usually inclined to assume that 

^ R. Beerenson, “ Devisen-Swap ”, article ixi Handuodrterbuch des Bankwesens 
(Berlin, 1933), p 156 Even if payment is definitely fixed in sterling there is 
nothing to prevent the German bank from getting its customer to have bills drawn 
against dollar acceptance credits and converting the proceeds into sterling on 
maturity, provided that the sterhng-dollar exchange is covered in advance. 

Mr Hawtrey, dealing with this point in The A.Tt of CentTcd Bayiking (p 421), 
seems to be under the impression that the covering of the exchange risk on accept- 
ance credits during periods of exchange fluctuations tends to result in an excessive 
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the adjustment of forward rates to Interest Panties takes place 
exclusively by means of transfers of deposits, though in reality 
borrowing operations also play a certain part The only kind of 
borrowmg which is popularly recognised as a factor in the Forward 
Exchange market is the use of overdraft facilities on nostro accounts. 
Such borrowmg, however, is resorted to only m comparatively 
abnormal conditions, when the discrepancy between the forward 
rates and their Interest Panties is sufficiently wide to make it worth 
while to pay the high cost of overdrafts, but when conditions are 
not sufficiently abnormal to mduce the authorities concerned to 
place an embargo on the granting of overdrafts to foreign borrowers 


(7) LOAN POINTS 

In a sense, the rate at which it becomes worth while to overdraw 
nostro accounts constitutes the extreme limit of normal or com- 
paratively normal discrepancies between forward rates and their 
Interest Panties These rates can be called the loan pomts ”, 
to indicate the. difference between them and '' transfer pomts ” 
When the forward rate reaches its transfer pomt it becomes profit- 
able for banks to lend m the foreign market If they do not lend 
by means of transferrmg balances on a sufficiently large scale to 
readjust the forward rate, or at least to prevent a widemng of the 
discrepancy, the discrepancy may widen until it becomes profitable 
for foreign bankers to take the imtiative and borrow in the foreign 
market If they have acceptance credit facihties they make use 
of them in preference of overdrawmg their accounts, because the 
cost of acceptance credits is usually appreciably lower than that of 
overdrafts It is only if no acceptance credits are obtainable, or 
if the hues available are exhausted, that the banks resort to over- 
drawing then nostro accounts. Provided that they possess adequate 
overdraft facilities, they will be able to borrow a sufficient amount 
to prevent a further widening of the discrepancy If, however, their 
borrowmg facilities are hmited, or if the pressiJre on the forward 
rate is too persistent, then the discrepancy might widen even beyond 
the loan pomt 

one-sided bu 3 rmg pressure on the Forward Exchange of the acceptance centre 
He believes that “ the Forward Exchange market would be quite mcapable of 
absorbmg one-sided transactions of such magnitude In reality, forward sterhng 
has experienced no such one-sided buymg pressure since 1931, nor was there any 
such difficulty before 1925, although the volume of acceptance credits covered agamst 
the exchange risk was larger. 
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Between centres with adequate money markets, the loan 
points play but a subordmate part, for m normal conditions the 
volume of funds transferred by lenders on their own imtiative is 
usually sufficient to check the widemng of discrepancies For the 
forward rates of countries with no adequate money markets, 
however, the loan points are much more likely than transfer 
points to become the normal limits of discrepancies. The transfer 
of funds for mterest arbitrage to and from such countries is by no 
means free and easy. In the absence of adequate facilities for 
short-term investment, foreign banks may not be keen to employ 
their resources m the country, even though there may appear to 
be a margm of profit Conversely, the banks of the countries con- 
cerned may not be able to employ a sufficiently large amount of 
funds in interest arbitrage with foreign centres Thus a premium 
on the currency in question — ^which very seldom arises — fails to 
attract foreign balances until it is wide enough to make it worth 
while for the banks of the weak countries to raise credits from the 
strong countries for use in interest arbitrage If they have accept- 
ance credit facilities m the strong countries, they make use of these 
for the purpose, otherwise they seek to obtain overdrafts at a 
higher cost 

If the Forward Exchanges of the weak countries are at a dis- 
count, this in itself does not necessarily induce the local banks to 
transfer funds to the strong centres The discount may thus be 
allowed to widen until it reaches the level at which it becomes 
profitable for the banks of the strong centres to borrow money in 
the weaker centres and use it for interest arbitrage Since accept- 
ance credit facffities are seldom available in the weaker centres, 
the borrowmg assumes the form of overdrafts and is usually a 
costly operation Thus the loan points of the forward rates are 
rather wide The discount on the Canadian exchange before 1931, 
for example, remamed for long periods in the vicinity of its borrow- 
ing pomt It was quoted persistently at rates at which it was just 
profitable to sell Canadian dollars for forward delivery rather than 
to overdraw accounts with the Canadian banks and sell spot 
exchange Smce the interest obtained on overdrafts by Canadian 
Banks was much higher than the mterest they would have obtained 
had they themselves transferred then balances to foreign centres, 
it was profitable for them to wait for the foreign banks to take the 
imtiative. 
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(8) ADJUSTMENT THROUGH TRANSEERS 

As we mentioned m the previous chapter, changes m the Interest 
Panties may produce an effect upon forward rates even during 
periods when there are lastmg discrepancies between them and 
their Interest Panties There is thus a dejfimte tendency for 
forward rates to adjust themselves to their Interest Panties even 
m really abnormal conditions when powerful factors work agamst 
complete adjustment Conversely, m normal conditions adjust- 
ment may be hampered by the normal workmg of the gold standard, 
smce the forward rates do not go beyond gold points so long as the 
stabihty of the currency concerned is trusted Apart from this, 
adjustment in normal conditions usually takes place quickly and 
IS fairly complete. The discrepancy caused by a change in Interest 
Panties may disappear in a few hours, or even in a few minutes 
For instance, in the pre-1931 days, when the result of Friday’s 
Treasury bill tenders from London brought about a change m the 
discount rate, arbitrageurs set themselves to work and the forward 
rates usually adjusted themselves to the fractional change within 
an hour at the utmost Even m such cases the adjustment is 
preceded by a certam amount of transfer of funds It is largely 
for this reason that changes m the Bank rate, or in Interest Panties 
m general, usually affect spot rates as well as forward rates If 
the effect of this change upon forward rates were mstantaneous and 
psychological, there would be no reason for any change m the spot 
rates It is because the adjustment does not as a rule take place 
without a certam amount of arbitrage that spot rates are affected 
at the same time as forward rates And it is because the spot rate 
IS also affected that mterest arbitrage gives rise to gold movements 
I propose to return to this important aspect of Forward Exchange 
m Chapters XXI and XXV 

We have thus seen that there is a strong tendency towards the 
adjustment of forward rates to their Interest Panties, both m 
normal and in abnormal conditions It is true t^at very often this 
tendency is counteracted, and more than counteracted, by con- 
flictmg tendencies This, however, does not mean that the tend- 
ency does not exist The only conditions m which it ceases to 
exist are those in which Forward Exchange operations are made 
entirely impossible and Forward Exchange as such ceases to exist 
So long as Forward Exchange business is transacted, the rate tends 
to be influenced by Interest Panties 



CHAPTER XX 


LASTING DISCREPANCIES 


(1) CAUSES OF UNDERVALUATION OR OVERVALUATION 
OF FORWARD RATES 

No doubt m an ideal world such as is usually m the minds of ortho- 
dox economists, forward rates would always adjust themselves 
promptly to then Interest Panties Discrepancies occurring even 
in such a world would be essentially temporary and of little 
theoretical or practical significance In reality, however, things 
do not work nearly so smoothly. For a variety of reasons, there 
can be substantial and lastmg discrepancies of^ great practical 
significance which cannot be ignored by theoretical economists. 
In describing the forward market as it works in normal conditions, 
Mr Keynes indicated some of the causes of abnormal discrepancies ^ 
The mam cause of discrepancies is, according to him, the absence 
of adequate funds available for interest arbitrage It is to the 
credit of Mr Hawtrey that he has pointed out that this factor may 
operate also in so-called normal conditions ^ 

The discrepancy may take the form of undervaluation or over- 
valuation of forward rates compared with then Interest Panties 
The main causes of undervaluation or overvaluation may be 
summarised as follows 

1 Discrepancies between commercial supply and demand in 
the Forward Exchange market 

2. One-sided tendency of hedging operations 

3 One-sided speculative operations 

4 Absence of readjustmg arbitrage operations, owing to 
(a) distrust m the banks in the countries concerned , (&) dis- 
trust in the pohtical stability of the countries concerned , 
(c) fears of commg exchange restrictions in the countries 
concerned , {d) madequate funds available for that purpose 

1 See Chapter XVII, p 151 

2 The Art of Central Banh%ngt p. 407 et seq 
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(2) OKE-SIDED BXJYmG OR SELLING 

A discrepancy between commercial buying and selling in the 
Forward Exchange market may develop for a variety of reasons 
The most obvious cause is an import or export surplus, but, apart 
from this, from time to time importers consider it more essential 
to cover agamst the exchange risk than do exporters, or v%ce 
versa. The discrepancy between the buymg and selling of Forward 
Exchange m connection with hedgmg operations may also be due 
either to the one-sidedness of the commitments against which it is 
considered necessary to cover the exchange risk or to the view taken 
by owners of property abroad From time to time speculative 
operations tend to assume an essentially one-sided character. 
While at times speculators very obhgingly fill the gaps between 
supply and demand caused by the one-sidedness of commercial and 
hedging operations, on other occasions their operations tend to 
emphasise and magmfy the discrepancy between supply and 
demand at the existmg rates Whenever there appears to be an 
obvious reason ®for expectmg an exchange movement, then com- 
mercial, hedgmg, and speculative operations all tend to become 
one-sided We shall see m a later chapter that such tendencies 
are often, though by no means always, due to the undervaluation 
or overvaluation of the spot exchanges concerned compared with 
their Purchasing Powder Parities 

This one-sidedness of commercial hedgmg and speculative opera- 
tions tends to be checked, and may even be reversed, when it has 
resulted m an excessive movement in the forward rates When the 
discount on a Forward Exchange attams a certam magnitude, 
speculative and commercial hedging or selhng becomes too costly, 
and the movement may come to a standstill The reaction upon 
the volume of commercial hedging and speculative operations 
caused by the excessive movement, however, does not m itself 
provoke a readjustment It only prevents the movement from 
contmuing mdefinitely It is the task of arbitrageurs to bring 
about a readjustment by talang advantage of the profit to be made 
from the discrepancy. Given an unlimited volume of arbitrage 
operations, no one-sided pressure, however strong or persistent, 
could produce more than purely temporary discrepancies The 
reason why discrepancies are apt to be both substantial and 
persistent is precisely because the volume of arbitrage operations is 
not unlimited 
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(3) PROFESSIONAL V. NON-PROFESSIONAL ARBITRAGE 

We have summarised under heading (4) m our list of the causes 
of discrepancies the reasons why arbitrage operations are not 
unlimited It is either because, for financial or political reasons, 
the banks do not dare to commit themselves in such operations, or 
because the funds available for interest arbitrage are limited If 
the banks or the Government of the country whose Forward 
Exchange is overvalued compared with its Interest Panties do 
not enjoy the confidence of the banks of the country whose 
Forward Exchange is undervalued, or if exchange restrictions seem 
imminent, then even the most tempting profits on interest arbitrage 
fail to bring about the transactions necessary to readjust the dis- 
crepancies But even if no such fears are entertained, the amount 
banks are wilhng to engage m such transactions with any par- 
ticular country is necessarily limited This does not, of course, 
mean that the limit is rigid When the margin of profit widens, 
banks may be tempted to increase the resources which they employ 
in mterest arbitrage with that particular country. • 

Nor are banks alone interested in such transactions In Great 
Britain and the United States only the largest firms, such as 
insurance companies or industrial combines with world-wide ramifi- 
cations, have realised the profit that can be made on such trans- 
actions without runmng any speculative exchange risk ^ On the 
contment, however, the public is much more “ swap-conscious ’’ 
than it IS in the Anglo-Saxon countries Firms of every description, 
and even private individuals, do not hesitate to use their liquid 
funds for the purpose of interest arbitrage As Mr Hawtrey points 
out when describing the process in The Art of Central Banking, 
even allowing for the possibility that the public may take a hand in 
swap transactions, the volume of susceptible balances is by no 
means unlimited It is hardly worth while to operate with small 
balances, as the profits would be eaten up by commissions and the 
turns of foreign fechange dealing. Even among owners of big 
balances, only those who know for certain that they will not want 
their funds during the period concerned can afford to place them 
abroad 

^ In the Anglo-American literature on Foreign Exchange, Mr Ralph Curtis 
IS probably alone in pomtmg out to the lay reader (Curtis and Wmham, Fresh Fields 
for Investment, London, 1936, Chapter IV “Foreign Exchange Swaps ”, by R 
Curtis, pp 98-99) the risk-free investment possibilities provided by swap operations 
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Bankers using their funds m interest arbitrage on a large scale 
may have to curtail their other advances, which might be detri- 
mental to their relations with permanent chents Needless to say, 
occasionally the profit on arbitrage transactions might be high 
enough to make it worth the banks’ while to jeopardise their future 
busmess with some of their less valuable customers, but considera- 
tions of hquidity , and the necessity of avoiding wholesale cutting of 
credits, put a natural limit to the extent to which banks can 
operate It is true that those of their customers who have ample 
hquid resources may operate on a large scale, but, as Mr Hawtrey 
points out,^ when depositors transfer funds abroad the bankers lose 
the deposits, have to effect a corresponding contraction of their 
assets, and can employ only a smaller part of their own funds m 
interest arbitrage 


(4) BORROwnra ron aubitbage 

We have seen in the last chapter that interest arbitrage can be 
undertaken either on the initiative of the country whose ^Forward 
Exchange is undervalued or on the imtiative of the country whose 
Forward Exchange is overvalued. The latter can take advantage 
of the discrepancy between forward rates and Interest Panties by 
borrowing in the countries whose Forward Exchange is at a discount 
The volume of funds available for arbitrage therefore consists of 
the '' susceptible ” balances of banks and their customers in the 
country whose Forward Exchange is at a discount, and of the 
amount which can be borrowed by foreign banks m that country 
Needless to say, foreign borrowmg is calculated to reduce the 
volume of funds available for arbitrage by nationals of the country ^ 
When swap operations become exceptionally profitable, these 
borrowing facihties, whether in the form of acceptance credits or 
overdrafts, are usually curtailed, if not stopped altogether. Alter- 
natively, the interest charged thereon will be raised until it is high 
enough to compensate the banks in question for relinquishing the 
use of resources which they themselves might* otherwise employ 
in interest arbitrage Thus, even allowing for foreign borrowing 

^ Op c/it p 408. 

® It IS necessary to bear in mind that throughout this book the meanmg of an 
mcrease or reduction of funds or deposits is a net gam or loss for the whole centre 
through gold movements or Exchange Equalisation Account operations Unless 
arbitrage leads to gold movements or Exchange Equalisation Account operations, 
the funds or deposits merely change ownership, and the total available for new 
arbitrage remains imchanged 
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facilities, the extent to which it is possible to carry on interest arbi- 
trage has its limits. 

The authorities of the country whose exchange is subject to 
adverse pressure and whose Forward Exchange is at a discount 
often take steps to reduce the limit of the funds available for interest 
arbitrage They do so in order to reduce the pressure on the spot 
exchange, with which they are primarily concerned Thus banks 
are discouraged from granting credits to foreign borrowers, and 
the volume of mternal credit is reduced But even in the absence 
of such mtervention, the volume of resources available for mterest 
arbitrage is often not sufficient to brmg about a complete readjust- 
ment of forward rates to their Interest Panties when there is a 
lasting one-sided pressure. 


(5) l^ORMAL AND ABNORMAL DISCREPANCIES 

Thus, whether through the unwillingness of arbitrageurs to take 
advantage of the discrepancies or through their inability to do so, 
it IS possible for discrepancies to remam so long as the one-sided 
pressure on the Forward Exchange continues, unless, of course, the 
readjustment takes place through the changes of the .Interest 
Panties themselves. Such lastmg discrepancies can exist even m 
normal conditions within the limits of the transfer points, or in 
comparatively normal conditions within the limits of the borrowing 
pomts Persistent discrepancies can exist in normal conditions 
under the gold standard, when the spot rate is subject to buying 
or selling pressure and appreciates or depreciates to the close 
vicinity of its gold points If the spot rate is at gold export point 
and if the Interest Parities justify a discount on the Forward 
Exchange, then the forward rate tends to become overvalued, 
because the existence of the gold point prevents it from adjustmg 
itself to its Interest Parities Should the exchange be at gold 
import pomt, and should the Interest Parities justify a premium 
on the Forward E:5change, then the forward rate tends to be under- 
valued, for there can be no adjustment to its Interest Panties 
Such overvaluation or undervaluation of the forward rate neces- 
sarily provokes arbitrage transactions which affect both spot and 
forward rates, tending to bring about a readjustment. If, however, 
the one-sided pressure on the spot exchange is persistent, or if the 
funds available for mterest arbitrage have been exhausted, then 
the discrepancy continues. 
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Most writers on Forward Exchange have recognised the possi- 
bihty of discrepancies, though many of them are inclmed to regard 
them as purely passmg phenomena , but even those who realise 
that discrepancies can be both substantial and lasting do not ade- 
quately appreciate their immense significance j&om the point of 
view of the theory of Forward Exchange It is one of the mam 
tasks of this book to draw attention to the significance of dis- 
crepancies, especially from the pomt of view of their effect upon 
interest rates, and from the point of view of the workmg of Bank 
rate changes and of the gold standard m general It is largely 
because of the possibility of discrepancies that a high Bank rate is 
capable of attracting gold long before it has affected commodity 
prices and the trade balance We propose to show m the next 
chapter that the popular behef, that mterest rate changes are always 
the cause and never the result of forward rate changes, is wholly 
mistaken, and that relations between interest rates and forward 
rates are to a very large extent reciprocal 
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THE THEORY OE RECIPROCITY 

( 1 ) A CLASSICAL MISCONCEPTION 

We have now arrived at what I consider the most important part 
m the theory of Forward Exchange. I shall endeavour to prove 
m this chapter that forward rates constitute a very promment 
influence upon the level of interest rates in both normal and 
abnormal conditions The acceptance of this thesis is highly im- 
portant from both a theoretical and a practical pomt of view In 
the sphere of theory it should lead to the reconsideration not only 
of the theory of Forward Exchange and that of Fpreign Exchange 
in general, but also of the existing theories of mterest rates, of inter- 
national transfers, and of gold movements In the field of practical 
monetary policy it should induce monetary authorities to reconsider 
their '' neutral ” attitude towards Forward Exchange, and to adopt 
a pohcy of active mtervention in order to mcrease the efficiency of 
their discount rate policy 

Consciously or unconsciously, the classical theory that forward 
rates are determined by their Interest Parities is based upon the 
philosophical conception that in the international money market, 
as m the economic field and in Nature itself, there is a tendency 
toward automatic compensation The Forward Exchange system 
IS regarded as the medium through which this tendency works to 
bridge the gaps between mterest rates m various countries As, 
owing to the difference m the degree of risk and the changmg rela- 
tion between demand for capital and its supply m various markets, 
mterest rates cannot ever be the same everywhere, the development 
of Forward Exchange is supposed to have provided the means by 
which the gaps between mternal levels of interest rates are auto- 
matically filled According to this theory, temporary deviations 
apart, short-term interest rates are supposed to be practically 
identical at any given moment in aU leading centres, if we allow 
for the premium or discount on the Forward Exchange. Thanks 
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to the tendency of forward rates to adjust themselves to their 
Interest Panties, there is thus believed to be a “ solidarity ’’ between 
money markets in spite of the difference between conditions pre- 
vaihng in them 

This conception is so neat that it is almost a pity that it does 
not correspond to reahty While it is true that in certam circum- 
stances the Forward Exchange machinery plays the part of the 
supreme equahser, m other circumstances it tends to disturb the 
“ sohdarity ” of money markets, and to break up the mternational 
level of interest rates, by widenmg the gaps between them, instead 
of neatly compensating them in accordance with the classical 
principles The conception of perfect compensation is based on 
two erroneous assumptions {a) that the adjustment between 
forward rates and their Interest Parities is always complete and 
practically mstantaneous ; and (6) that forward rates are always 
the passive factor m the process of adj'ustment to the Interest 
Parities It is widely assumed that while forward rates are in- 
fluenced by Interest Parities the converse can never be true. 

We have already seen m Chapters XIX and XX that there 
can be lastmg discrepancies between forward rates and their 
Interest Parities We need not therefore go again into the examina- 
tion of this cause of flaws m the sohdarity of the international level 
of mterest rates Our present task is to disprove the second 
erroneous conception, which is much more prevalent than the first, 
namely, that the adjustment takes place solely through the effect 
of interest rates on forward rates 


( 2 ) EFFECT OF FORWARD RATES ON INTEREST RATES 
IN NORMAL CONDITIONS 

As we have seen in Chapter XIX, the adjustment of forward 
rates to them Interest Panties takes placq largely as a result of 
arbitrage operations undertaken whenever the existence of dis- 
crepancies makes such operations appear profitable Although 
to some extent a mere change in the Interest Panties, or even 
anticipation of such a change, tends to provoke automatic readjust- 
ment, as a general rule arbitrageurs have to operate between the two 
centres before the readjustment becomes complete Tkis means that 
in so far as these transfers lead to gold movements or Exchange 
Equahsation Account operations the centre whose Forward Ex- 
change is undervalued compared with its Interest Parities loses 
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funds, while the centre whose Forward Exchange is overvalued 
compared with its Interest Parities gains funds ^ This again means 
that the credit resources of the losing money market tend to con- 
tract and those of the gaming money market tend to expand 
Should the movement assume a sufficient magnitude, and should it 
not he neutrahsed ” by the authorities through the manipulation 
of the volume of credit, it will lead to a rise in interest rates in the 
losing centre and to a fall m interest rates in the gammg centre 
The result is an adjustment of Interest Parities to the forward rates. 

Forward rates can produce such effects on mterest rates to some 
extent even if the transfers brought about by their discrepancies 
from their Interest Parities do not lead to gold movements or 
Exchange Equahsation Account operations While in that case 
the total monetary resources of the markets concerned remain 
unaffected by the transfers, the redistribution of these resources 
may produce some fall m interest rates in the gaining centre and 

^ A detailed discussion of the question of the effect of Exchange Equalisation 
Account operations on the volume of funds and on the inteiest rates in the centre 
concerned is outside the scope of this book According to one conception, since 
the Exchange Equalisation Account reboirows from the marked, through the issue 
of Treasury bills, the equivalent of the net mcrease of foreign deposits, the total 
resources of the market remain unchanged There is another conception according 
to which the effect of an influx of funds through Exchange Equalisation Account 
operations is tighter money and a tendency towards higher mterest rates, while the 
effect of an efflux is easier money and a tendency towards lower interest rates In 
my opmion, however, Exchange Equalisation Accoimt operations are apt to affect 
money market conditions in the same way as Central Bank operations, though to a 
less degree Even in London, where the influx or efflux of foreign balances through 
Exchange Equalisation Account operations is promptly “ neutralised ” by the 
mcrease or reduction in the volume of Treasury bills, there is usually a time lag 
durmg which there is an expansion of credit resources In other centres the process 
of “ neutralisation ” is usually not so complete as in London In Pans, for example, 
where the absorbing capacity of the market lor Treasury bills is limited, every 
additional gold purchase by the Fonds de Stabilisation would lead to a more or less 
correspondmg credit expansion In Holland the authorities “ neutralised ” only 
part of the plethora of credit caused by Exchange Equahsation Account operations 
In the United States, until the end of 1936, the influx of gold through Exchange 
Equahsation Account operations was allowed to produce its full effect, but m 
December 1936 the British method of “ neutralisation ’’ was adopted 

Moreover, even if t:^e effect of Exchange Equalisation Account operations on the 
volume of credit is fuUy “ neutralised ”, this does not mean that they do not affect 
bill rates If the increase of foreign balances precedes the increase of Treasury 
bills, then the buyers’ mitiative tends to lower bill rates, and the additional bills 
are easily absorbed by a receptive market, without necessarily restormg the rates 
to their old level In addition, Exchange Equalisation Account operations affect 
bill rates also through their psychological influence The evidence of heavy and 
persistent losses of gold through Exchange Equalisation Account operations is 
hkely to cause bill rates to rise, while the evidence of a heavy and persistent influx 
tends to lower mterest rates, even m the absence of any change in the supply of bills 
or in the volume of funds 
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some rise m the losing centre This factor operates through both 
psychological and technical channels, but its actual mfluence on 
interest rates is usually negligible It is only when transfers 
brought about by the undervaluation and overvaluation of forward 
rates lead to an actual change m the total volume of credit resources 
of the markets concerned that they are apt to become an important 
factor. The question is therefore whether the international trans- 
fers brought about by this factor can be sufficiently large to lead to 
gold movements or Exchange Equalisation Account operations ^ 


( 3 ) A NEW INTEBPRETATION OE GOLD MOVEMENTS 

It is a commonplace of text-books of Foreign Exchange that a rise 
in the Bank rate leads to the transfer of gold to the centre concerned 
In reality more often than not it is not the rise in the Bank: rate m 
itself but the discrepancy between forward rates and their changed 
Interest Panties that leads to the transfer of funds responsible for 
the gold movements In so far as the funds transferred are not 
covered against the exchange risk, the higher Bank rate is m itself 
responsible for tKe gold shipments In so far, however, as the funds 
engaged m interest arbitrage are covered, the Bank rate change in 
itself would not be able to cause gold shipments, but for the fact 
that forward rates failed to respond automatically and mstantane- 
ously to the change m their Interest Panties The extent to which 
forward rates can mfluence gold movements therefore depends 
largely on the extent to which funds engaged m interest arbitrage 
are covered. 

From this point of view it is important to bear m mind that if 
the spot exchange of the country which raises its Bank rate appre- 
ciates to gold import point, foreign arbitrageurs do not consider it 
advisable to leave the exchange risk uncovered unless the dis- 
crepancy between interest rates is sufficient to compensate them for 
their possible loss on the exchange The appreciation of the spot 
exchange to the vicmity of gold import point would therefore brmg 
transfers through mterest arbitrage to an end in most instances, 
were it not for the possibihty of makmg a profit on covered 
mterest arbitrage. It is largely because forward rates do not 
instantaneously adjust themselves to the change in their Interest 

^ The effect of swap transactions on the spot rate and, through its effect on the 
spot rate, on gold movements, will be discussed m Chapter XXV, dealing with the 
relation between spot and forward rates 
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Parities, even m strictly normal conditions, that the transfer of 
funds through interest arbitrage continues even if the spot rate has 
reached gold import pomt Thus on such occasions it is the 
behaviour of the forward rates that is directly responsible for 
the additional transfers which force the spot rate actually to gold 
import point, thereby leading to gold movements, and for the 
changes m mterest rates brought about by such gold movements 
The forward rate factor thus forms a very important part of the 
normal working of the gold standard It is all the more remark- 
able that, even though the system of the gold standard has been 
subjected to the most mmute scrutmy by mnumerable theoretical 
and technical experts, the essential role forward rates play in gold 
movements has not so far been ascertamed.^ 


( 4 ) FOBWARD RATES AND ACCEPTANCE CREDIT REPAYMENTS 

The behaviour of forward rates is capable of influencing gold 
movements, and therefore interest rates, not only through its effect 
on the transfer of funds through covered interest ai^bitrage but also 
through its effect upon the amount of acceptance availments, and 
upon the relative amount of bills placed m the acceptance centre or 
in other lendmg centres If the forward rate of an acceptance 
centre fails to adjust itself to its new Interest Panties after an 
increase of the Bank rate, the higher discount rate may lead foreign 
borrowers to abstam from drawing on that centre, or to avoid 
discountmg there bills actually drawn In drawing bills upon, or 
giving them '' in pension ” ^ m, a centre where money rates are 
lower, borrowers benefit by the difference of interest rates, and this 
benefit will not be fully offset by the less favourable terms of cover- 
ing the exchange risk In such circumstances there will be a buy- 
ing pressure on the spot exchange of the centre which raised its 

^ This criticism applies to me as much as to others who have gone mto the 
techmque of the gold standard I must confess that m my exammation of the 
causes of gold movements in my hook, Internatiojial Gold Movements, and in vaiious 
articles on that subject, I completely overlooked the part played by forward 
rates except in so far as they are apt to affect gold pomts This whole question of 
the way in which the behaviour of forward rates tends to influence the effect of 
Bank rate changes will be discussed m greater detail in Chapter XXVII 

2 To give bills “ in pension ” is the practice, comparatively little known in 
London but popular in continental centres, of borrowmg on the security of foreign 
bills as an alternative to selling them Its advantage is that borrowers can benefit 
by the lower interest rates prevailmg in the foreign centre, while if they sold the 
bills the discount rate would be reckoned on the basis of the high Bank rate of the 
centre upon which the bills are drawn 
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Bank rate, leading conceivably to an influx of gold Once, however, 

the forward rate has adjusted itself to its new Interest Panties, 
there is no longer any specific reason to reficain from drawing bfils 
upon the centre concerned, or fi:om discounting there the bills 
drawn For the additional cost through the higher discount rate 
is then fully offset by the wider discount or narrower premium 
on the forward exchange of the centre which raised its Bank rate. 
Admittedly this factor operates only when the acceptances are 
covered. In general they are covered whenever the forward 
exchange of the acceptance centre is at a discount, but they are 
often covered also when the forward exchange is at a premium, so 
long as the spot exchange does not appreciate to the vicinity of gold 
import point. Once it has approached gold import point there is no 
longer any mducement to debtors to cover the exchange risk at the 
cost of a premium on the forward exchange The process of repay- 
ment of credits caused by the delay in the adjustment of forward 
rates to their new Interest Panties may thus come to an end even 
before the spot rate has reached gold import point. Nevertheless, 
even m such mstances the behaviour of forward rates is indirectly 
responsible for subsequent gold movements, in that the repayment 
of credits thus caused tends to hasten the appreciation of the spot 
rates to gold import point 

When conditions under the gold standard become shghtly ab- 
normal, then the effect of forward rates on gold movements becomes 
even more evident One-sided speculative pressure on the forward 
rate is apt to develop even under the gold standard, leadmg to large 
transfers of funds and large shipments of gold In such mstances 
the extent to which mterest rates m the gaining and losmg centres 
are affected is apt to be far from neghgible. Admittedly, as I 
remarked above, this presupposes the absence of the official mampu- 
lation of the volume of credit with the object of neutrahsmg the 
effect of gold movements Such neutralising policy has, however, 
its limits, especially in the losmg centre 

«■ 

( 5 ) EFFECT OF FORWABD BATES ON DEPOSIT BATES 
AND BILL BATES 

♦ 

The actual process through which forward rates may affect 
interest rates even in normal conditions is so obvious that it is 
amazing that it has escaped the attention of theoretical and practical 
writers on the subject Every banker knows that if, m consequence 
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of the overvaluation of forward sterling, foreign deposits are offered 
in London on a large scale, the London bankers will bend to quote 
lower special rates on such deposits If, on the other hand, as a 
result of the undervaluation of forward sterling, foreign deposits are 
withdrawn, the London banks are inclined to increase the special 
deposit rates which they are prepared to allow to foreign banks 
Admittedly these special deposit rates have m normal conditions 
very little to do with the general level of internal interest rates in 
the countries concerned, but there are other at least equally obvious 
ways in which the overvaluation or undervaluation of forward rates 
reacts upon the internal level of interest rates. Its effect upon bill 
rates is particularly evident If forward sterling is overvalued, it 
tends to mcrease tendering for and purchase of bills in London on 
foreign account, and bill rates will tend to fall. If forward sterling 
is undervalued, it tends to check foreign demand for bills through 
tendermg and buying, and existing foreign holdmgs are sold or are 
allowed to run out. The result is a rise in the London bill rate 
Even if these transactions do not lead to gold movements and the 
total of funds available for the purchase of bills in London remams 
unchanged, bill rates may be affected to some extent through the 
redistribution of holdmgs and through the effect of foreign buymg 
or selling initiative, which is apt to be more pressmg than the normal 
local factors 

What IS more important, the supply of bills in London is apt to 
be mfluenced by the behaviour of forward rates even in the absence 
of gold movements We have seen above that the overvaluation 
or undervaluation of forward rates influences the volume of accept- 
ances drawn upon, or discounted m, an acceptance centre Even 
if the pressure on sterling thus caused is not sufficiently strong to 
give rise to gold movements, the undervaluation of forward sterling 
IS apt to cause an increased offering of bills in London, which agam 
will tend to raise the discount rate m the London market and will 
tend to readjust the Interest Panties to forward rates. If forward 
sterlmg becomes t>vervalued, then many foreign borrowers switch 
over from sterlmg credits to dollar credits owing to the increased 
cost of covermg For the same reason, many sterhng bills will not 
be discounted on the London market As a result the fall m the 
supply of bills will tend to lower the bill rate and thus to adjust 
Interest Panties to forward rates. Of course, if the changes in the 
volume of foreign borrowing in London are substantial enough to 
give rise to gold movements, then it is not only the supply of bills 
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that IS affected by the behaviour of forward rates, but also the 
demand for bills. In that case the extent to which forward rates 
are apt to influence interest rates is eyen more pronounced But it 
IS important to reahse that forward rates tend to influence mterest 
rates even m the absence of gold moyements 

(6) ETFECT OE EOEWARD BATES ON INTEREST RATES 
IN ABNORMAL CONBITIONS 

Possibly in normal conditions the extent to which mternal 
mterest rates are affected by forward rates is most of the time barely 
perceptible. In abnormal conditions, however, forward rates are 
apt to become a very important factor in determining mternal 
interest rates As we have seen already m Chapter XX, there can 
be lasting and substantial discrepancies between Interest Parities 
and forward rates, owing to the unwillingness or inability of holders 
of hquid funds to take advantage of the profit on such discrepancies 
to a sufficiently large extent to restore equihbnum In certam 
circumstances these discrepancies can reach spectacular dimensions 
If moderate an^ passmg discrepancies tend to affect mterest rates 
to a slight extent, wide and lasting discrepancies are apt to affect 
them markedly The less readily forward rates adjust themselves 
to their Interest Panties, the more they are apt to influence mterest 
rates The following are the ways in which the possibility of earnmg 
a high yield on funds employed m swap transactions tends to affect 
interest rates in the country whose Forward Exchange is at a 
discount 

1 If the country is on the gold standard, the pressure on 
the spot rate caused by mterest arbitrage will lead to an 
outflow of gold, tending to contract the volume of credit 
If it is not on a gold basis but operates an Exchange Equahsa- 
tion Account, a similar result is apt to be brought about, 
though not nearly to such a pronounced extent, by the 
latter’s support of the spot rate ? 

2. If banks can earn, say, 10 per cent by employmg their 
funds in interest arbitrage, they naturally become mcreasingly 
reluctant to accept a much lower yield on their domestic 
short-term mvestments 

3 In a country where the pubhc is aware of the profit possi- 
bilities of swap operations, many depositors may be able to 
obtain special rates on their deposits so as to compensate 
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them for forgoing the exceptional profit on mterest arbitrage 
Thus deposit rates tend to rise simultaneously with loan rates 
Even so, the possibility of earning large profits on interest 
arbitrage tends to reduce the volume of deposits, by giving 
rise to a gold outflow or Exchange Equalisation Account 
operations, and thus to raise mterest rates 

4. As I pomted out in the last chapter, in order to counteract 
the pressure on the spot exchange caused by transfers for 
interest arbitrage, the authorities of the countries concerned 
are usually inclmed to restrict credit so as to reduce the 
volume of resources available for interest arbitrage To that 
end, the Bank rate is usually raised. Admittedly, one of the 
objects of the increase of the Bank rate is to discourage 
speculative sellmg and the flight of capital, but to a large 
degree it also serves the purpose of discouraging transfers 
through interest arbitrage 

5 When dealing with Bank rate parities in Chapter XVIII, I 
pointed out that, when the yield on covered interest arbitrage 
exceeds the Bank rate, banks in countries where liquid re- 
sources are scarce may be inclmed to rediscount their port- 
folio with the Central Bank m order to employ in interest 
arbitrage the amounts thus raised It is to the interest of 
the authorities to discourage this practice by raising the 
Bank rate. 

A higher Bank rate pursues the three-fold aim of mcreasmg the 
cost of swap operations, bringing about a contraction in the volume 
of resources, and making it more attractive to invest the available 
funds m the home market mstead of transferring them abroad. 
The mcrease of the Bank rate, whether or not it achieves the object 
of brmgmg forward rates back to their Interest Panties, certainly 
goes someway towards adjusting Interest Panties to forward rates 


(7) THE FRENCH EXPERIENCE IN 1935-36 

The experience of France during 1935-36 provides a character- 
istic example of the effect of forward rates upon internal interest 
rates. As the devaluation of the franc had been widely expected, 
forward francs were at a persistently heavy discount from May 
1935 until the devaluation in September 1936 They had become 
considerably undervalued compared with their Interest Panties 
The result was that it had become highly profitable for French 
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banks to use their hquid resources m interest arbitrage, which 
during that period seldom yielded less than 15 per cent per 
annum for any length of time, and at times yielded as much as 
40 to 50 per cent for three months and even more for shorter 
periods As a result, French banks employed much of their liqmd 
resources in such operations, and the French pubhc also became 
mterested m them. Whenever the yield on such transactions in- 
creased, new classes of the pubhc became tempted to take a hand, 
so that the total amount absorbed m such transactions must have 
nsen to high figures As these operations involved the sale of 
spot francs, they mcreased the outflow of gold from the Bank of 
France, and as they also mvolved a declme of deposits they re- 
sulted m a contraction in the volume of funds in the Paris money 
market On three occasions between May 1935 and June 1936 the 
Bank of France raised its rediscount rate to the high level of 6 per 
cent , largely in order to check the outflow of gold due to interest 
arbitrage Apart from this, the French banks were compelled to 
raise their deposit rates so as to induce depositors to refram from 
withdrawmg their balances for use m mterest arbitrage At the 
same time they raised their charges to borrowers, especially m 
instances when they were mclmed to suspect that the funds borrowed 
would be used for mterest arbitrage 

As a result of these influences, the level of interest rates m Pans 
tended to rise, and Interest Panties tended to adjust themselves 
to forward rates. Admittedly, they remamed far below the fan- 
tastic level of the yield on arbitrage transactions Even durmg 
periods when the temporary return of confidence resulted m a 
momentary recovery of the forward franc, the discrepancy between 
forward rates and their Interest Panties remained abnormally wide, 
notwithstanding the reciprocal tendency towards adjustment 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that as a result of the undervaluation 
of forward francs compared with their Interest Parities, internal 
interest rates in France rose to no slight degree. The exact, or 
even approximate degree of rise attributable to this particular 
factor IS impossible to ascertam. For one thing, nobody, not even 
the French authorities themselves, could say to what extent the 
mcrease of the Bank rate was due to the flight of capital and specula- 
tion, and to what extent it was brought about by the pressure 
due to arbitrage operations. Moreover, while nominally deposit 
rates and loan rates moved m exact proportion to the Bank rate, m 
reahty many borrowers had to pay much higher rates and many 

o 
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depositors were allowed much higher rates, largely m consequence 
of the temptation to employ funds m swaps As these special rates 
were fixed by individual negotiations and were never published, 
it IS impossible to ascertam their level, but instances were known 
durmg 1936 when French borrowers had to pay as much as 10 per 
cent for commercial accommodation 

(8) EFFECT ON GAINING CENTRE 

Forward rates are apt to affect their Interest Parities not only 
by raising mterest rates in the countries whose Forward Exchanges 
are at a discount, but also by lowering mterest rates in the countries 
whose Forward Exchanges are at a premium This effect is pro- 
duced by mterest arbitrage in the following ways 

1 The mflux of funds through mterest arbitrage is accompamed 
by an mflux of gold, which tends to make money rates easier 
This IS particularly the case m countries on the gold standard, 
though countries with Exchange Equalisation Accounts are 
in a somewhat similar position, to a distmctly less degree. 

2 The influx of funds through mterest arbitrage tends to lower 
deposit rates 

3 The authorities of the receivmg centre may try to defend 
themselves against this embarras de nchesse by lowering the 
Bank rate 

4 Since the banl^s m the country whose Forward Exchange is 
overvalued are unable to employ part of their resources m 
interest arbitrage, they are forced to find employment for 
them m the local money market and this tends to lower money 
rates 

5. The banks m the country whose Forward Exchange is over- 
valued might even borrow m countries whose Forward Ex- 
change IS undervalued and transfer the proceeds to the home 
market 

The situation rm the New York money market durmg 1935-36 
provides an interesting example of the effect of the mflux of arbi- 
trage funds on money rates m the receivmg centre In this case 
it IS, however, even more difficult than m the case of France to 
ascertam even approximately the extent to which this factor was 
responsible for easy money conditions It is impossible to estimate 
to what extent the mflux of gold to the United States was due to 
flight to the dollar, and to the attraction of Waff. Street, and to what 
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extent it was due to interest arbitrage. The amount of covered 
foreign balances in New York is known, however, to have increased 
materially. 

The situation becomes even more obscure and mvolved if a 
Forward Exchange is overvalued m relation to one or several 
exchanges and at the same time is undervalued in relation to other 
Forward Exchanges This was actually the case of forward sterlmg 
during 1935-36. While it was grossly overvalued in relation to 
the forward franc, it was distmctly undervalued in relation to the 
forward dollar. It is impossible to do more than assume that the 
buying pressure on spot sterhng due to the overvaluation of forward 
sterlmg m relation to the franc was larger than the selling pressure 
due to the undervaluation of forward sterling m relation to the 
dollar. 

Even m the absence of the means to ascertain statistically the 
extent of the influence of forward rates on interest rates, and even if 
the extent of that influence may be a matter of opmion, its presence as 
a factor affectmg mterest rates is incontestable The extent of the 
effect of forward, rates on interest rates is greater for interest rates 
which are essentially mternational, and smaller for largely or purely 
internal mterest rates In this respect, too, the relations between 
interest rates and forward rates are reciprocal, since forward rates 
are affected to a much larger degree by international interest rates 
than by mternal interest rates. But, as the example of France 
shows, even purely mternal mterest rates such as the rates on 
advances to customers are apt to be affected materially by forward 
rates. 


(9) A RIVAL LOAN MARKET 

It is of the utmost importance, both from the pomt of view of 
forming a correct conception of the theory of Forward Exchange 
and from the pomt of view of the efficient conduct of monetary 
pohcy, to realise that the Forward Exchange market provides a 
channel for the employment of hquid resources whkh not only rivals 
the mternal money markets but which largely escapes the mfluence 
of the traditional discount rate pohcy of the Central Banks. The 
importance of this rival market depends partly upon the superior 
yield it can offer to short-term mvestors. It would be a mistake, 
however, to imagine that when normal conditions return and when 
the present spectacular discrepancies between forward rates and 
their Interest Parities disappear this rival market will once more 
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become an unimportant factor For its importance does not depend 
only upon the size of the margins. It depends also upon the ability 
and wilhngness of holders of hquid resources to engage their funds 
in interest arbitrage 

From this point of view, the return of normal conditions will 
tend to increase the importance of the rival market provided by 
swap facihties. For, in the absence of credit restrictions, there will 
be more funds available for that purpose, and, owmg to the more 
settled conditions, banks and other holders of liquid funds wiU be 
more wilhng to engage their resources in interest arbitrage. In 
this respect, conditions will become similar to those prevailing 
during the period of stabihty prior to 1931 The difference will be 
that the existence of abnormal conditions after 1931 has opened 
the eyes of many people and made them aware of the possibilities 
provided by this rival market The chances are, therefore, that 
non-bankmg resources will in future be employed in interest arbi- 
trage to a larger extent than they were in the past This may tend 
to prevent the development of discrepancies much beyond transfer 
pomts, and at the same time it may also mcrea§e the volume of 
international transfers through interest arbitrage 

Above all, as I shall try to show m Chapter XLVII, which deals 
with the future of Forward Exchange, it is doubtful whether, after 
the experience of recent years, gold points will be relied upon by 
interest arbitrage in the future to the same extent as they were 
before 1914, or even between 1925 and 1931 After the stabilisation 
of currencies a much larger percentage of arbitrage funds will be 
covered than durmg previous periods of stability. This will be par- 
ticularly so if, as IS possible, the system of gold standard to be 
adopted allows for changes of gold parities. The widespread adop- 
tion of the practice of covering the exchange risk will increase the 
significance of forward rates as a factor affecting interest rates. 


,(10) CENTRAL banks’ ATTITUDE 

Consequently the monetary authorities will hardly be able to 
afford to ignore the existence of Forward Exchange, or to abstain 
from taking an active interest in it The '' neutrahty ” of most 
Central Banks towards Forward Exchange is probably largely due 
to their failure to reahse either the reciprocal nature of the relations 
between Interest Parities and forward rates, or the extent and 
importance of the rival money market which interest arbitrage 
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facilities create. On the assumption that forward rates are a 
passive factor determined by Interest Parities, it may be possible to 
argue in favour of a Imssez-fmre policy in the sphere of Forward 
Exchange Once, however, the reciprocity of the relations between 
Interest Parities and forward rates is reahsed, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the monetary authorities cannot afiord to ignore 
Forward Exchange The discussion of the whole question of 
whether active intervention m the Forward Exchange market to 
supplement the discount rate pohcy, as proposed by Mr Xeynes, 
would be feasible or desirable, is outside the scope of this chapter, 
for it IS discussed fully in Chapters XXXIV to XLIV. Even at 
this stage, however, it may be remarked that, in the light of 
the reahsation that forward rates, if allowed to look after them- 
selves, are apt to mfluence internal short-term interest rates, 
Mr Keynes's proposal does not appear nearly so revolutionary as 
it does in the light of the misconception that, m the absence of 
official mtervention in the Forward Exchange market, interest 
rates are always the cause and forward rates are always the efiect 

The fact is that, whether or not the authorities interfere with 
forward rates,«the latter tend to affect discount rates. The differ- 
ence between the existing state of affairs and the system described 
by Mr Keynes is that at present the effect of forward rates on 
discount rates frequently clashes with official pohcy, while Mr 
Keynes's proposal would ensure that the effect of forward rates on 
discount rates would be m accordance with the hues of official 
policy. Thus, even from the pomt of view of orthodox discount 
rate pohcy, it is a mistake to adopt an attitude of neutrahty towards 
the Forward Exchange market Those who thinli that it would be 
gomg too far to bring about an artificial appreciation of forward 
rates m order to attract or retain foreign balances may well consider 
whether it would not be desirable m given circumstances for the 
authorities to counteract at least the discrepancies between forward 
rates and their Interest Parities, so as to prevent the development 
of a rival loan market which interferes with internal money rates. 

There is another consideration of great importance from both a 
theoretical and a practical point of view. As a result of lastmg 
discrepancies between Interest Parities and forward rates, situations 
may, and frequently do, arise m which funds move from the dearer 
market to the cheaper market Even though the Bank rate may 
be at 6 per cent in Pans, 2 per cent in London and 1 J per cent in 
New York, the discrepancy between forward rates and their 
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Interest Panties can result m wholesale movements of funds from 
Pans to both London and New York, and also in movements of 
funds from London to New York. Thus, as a result of the recipro- 
city of relations between Interest Parities and forward rates, money 
tends to become dearer in markets where it is dear already, and it 
tends to become cheaper m markets where it is cheap already It 
will surely puzzle the latssez-faire economists to figure out how this 
unquestionable fact can be reconciled with then theory of economic 
optimism 


(11) OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 

Fmally , it must be pointed out that in itself the reciprocity theory 
does not always explain the tendency of money rates and Interest 
Panties to move together to a reasonably large extent It is essential 
to recogmse that the adjustment of discrepancies between the two 
IS due not only to the influence of Interest Panties on forward rates 
but also to the influence of forward rates on Interest Parities It 
IS also necessary, however, to bear in mind that often the parallel 
movement of Interest Panties and forward rates is due not to their 
reciprocal influence on each other, but to outside influences which 
have a similar effect on both curves We shall see in Chapter 
XXIII how an adverse change in the trade balance tends to affect 
forward rates. As such a change also tends to influence interest 
rates, the same factor is responsible for both a change of the 
forward rate and a corresponding change in its Interest Panties. 
Another influence affecting both forward rates and their Interest 
Panties is the overvaluation or undervaluation of spot rates com- 
pared with their Purchasing Power Parities This factor will be 
examined m detail in the next chapter 

Outside influences may affect interest rates and forward rates 
simultaneously, but more frequently than not they affect one before 
the other In such instances it may appear as though interest rates 
affect forward rates or v%ce versa, although actually both are affected 
by a third factor.^ It is indeed very difficult to draw a line between 
the cases when mterest rates and forward rates affect each other 
and those when they are affected by outside influences. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PURCHASING POWER PARITY THEORY 
OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 


(1) EFFECT OF PRICES OEf FORWARD RATES 
AND INTEREST PARITIES 

Havinc demonstrated the reciprocal nature of the influence of 
forward rates and Interest Panties on each other, we may go a step 
further in our investigation of the factors affecting forward rates. 
While Forward Exchanges and Interest Parities affect each other 
reciprocally, both m turn are yet to be affected by outside factors 
Forward rates are to a large degree influenced by the ratio between 
the internal purchasmg power of the currencies concerned, m other 
words, by the Purchasing Power Parities of the spot exchanges^ 
The discovery of this mterestmg fact was made by a practical 
banker, Sir W W Syrett In an article entitled A Revision of 
the Theory of Forward Exchanges ”, m the June 1936 issue of The 
Banker, he mamtained that under the changed conditions the Interest 
Parity theory no longer holds good, but must be replaced by a theory 
accordmg to which the general tendency of forward rates depends 
upon then Purchasing Power Panties He pointed out that while 
the operation of Exchange Equahsation Accounts prevents spot 
rates from adjustmg themselves to them Purchasmg Power Parities, 
forward .rates, being allowed to take care of themselves, tend to 
move towards the level to which spot rates would move if they had 
the same freedom. In the form m which Mr. Syrett’s theory is 
advanced, it is crude, one-sided and grossly exaggerated ; but it 

^ Throughout this volume the term ‘‘ Purchasing Power Panties ” is used to 
mdicate a vague and by no means easily definable ratio between the internal 
Purchasmg Power of the currencies It is not used in the sense of a definite figure 
representing the anthmetical ratio between two sets of index numbers An alterna- 
tive term would be the “ equilibrium level of exchanges,” which would have the same 
meanmg without conveymg the impression of a precis© arithmetical ratio Since, 
however, the term Purchasing Power Panties is better known, for the sake of con- 
vemence I propose to use it, with the mental reservation that Purchasmg Power 
Panties are essentially vague, elastic and ill-defined 
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opens up, nevertheless, interesting avenues for further research into 
the nature of Forward Exchange 

This new theory, far from being an alternative to the Interest 
Parity theory, as Mr Syrett claims, is actually complementary to 
it, for to a large degree changes in Interest Panties are due to the 
overvaluation or undervaluation of spot exchanges compared with 
their Purchasing Power Parities. The lasting deviation of forward 
rates from their Interest Panties is also largely due to the under- 
valuation or overvaluation of spot exchanges in relation to their 
Purchasmg Power Parities. Although the direct cause of such 
deviations may lie in the trade balance, speculation, etc , these are 
very often the effect of the more fundamental cause of overvaluation 
or undervaluation of a currency. 


(2) EFFECT OF OVEEVALTTATION OF A CtTKRENCY 

If an exchange is overvalued compared with its Purchasing 
Power Parities, forward rates tend to move against the country 
concerned, for the following reasons 

1 Interest rates in the country with an overvalued currency 
tend to rise, especially if the currency is defended by the 
more or less orthodox methods of raising the Bank rate and 
imposing credit restrictions, or if the adverse pressure on the 
spot exchange caused by its overvaluation leads to an outflow 
of gold In countries which are not on a gold standard the 
effect of overvaluation upon interest rates is not so pro- 
nounced, but where there is prolonged adverse pressure due 
to gross overvaluation, the effect is likely to manifest itself 
sooner or later as a result of Exchange Equalisation Account 
operations, or through other channels 

2 The trade balance of a country with an overvalued currency 
tends to become adverse, and consequently, other things 
being equal, forward selling of the national currency on com- 
mercial account tends to exceed forward buying on commercial 
account It is possible, however, to neutralise this tendency 
by import restrictions, export subsidies, etc 

3 Even if the overvaluation of the currency does not produce an 
import surplus, commercial forward sellmg will exceed com- 
mercial forward buying, owing to the pessimism with which 
merchants view the prospects of the currency concerned 
Those who expect payments in that currency are likely to 
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cover their exchange risks, while those who have to make 
payments at a future date may leave the exchange uncovered 
in the hope of benefitmg by its subsequent depreciation. 
Should the discount become prohibitive, however, this factor 
may be reversed 

4. The same considerations as under (3) apply to hedgmg against 
risk on assets in a country with an overvalued currency 

5 Speculative anticipation of devaluation or depreciation of an 
overvalued currency is an important cause of the widening 
of the forward discount. Here, again, the tendency may be 
reversed, as many bears may decide to cover if the discount 
has, m the opinion of the market, become excessive. 

6 The overvaluation of a currency tends to tighten credit 
resources as a result of the flight of capital, national or foreign. 
This IS important because, owing to contraction of liquid 
resources, interest arbitrage is unable to take full advantage 
of the discrepancy between forward rates and their Interest 
Panties, and is thus unable to counteract the widenmg 
tendency^ of the forward discount 


(3) EFFECT OF UNDERVALUATION OF A CURRENCY 

If a currency is undervalued compared with its Purchasing 
Power Parities, forward rates tend to move m favour of the 
country concerned, for the folio wmg reasons 

1 Interest rates m the country with an undervalued currency 
tend to faU, especially if the influx of gold caused by the 
undervaluation of the currency is allowed to produce its 
effect upon money resources, and especially where such an 
mflux is met by a prompt reduction of the Bank rate. Even 
in countries which are not on a gold standard, the under- 
valuation of the currency may lead to an influx of gold 
through the operation of Exchange Equahsation Accounts, 
the financmg of whose gold purchases may necessitate an 
expansion of Central Bank credit 

2 The trade balance of a country with an undervalued currency 
tends to become favourable, notwithstandmg measures taken 
by other countries to keep out its goods. A favourable trade 
balance mvolves more buying than seUing of the Forward 
Exchange of the country concerned. 

3. This excess of commercial forward buying of the undervalued 
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currency will be accentuated by the optimism with which 
merchants view the prospects of the currency concerned 
Those who m 1935-36 expected to make payments in dollars, 
for instance, were inclined to cover their exchange risk, while 
those who expected payment at a future date preferred to 
leave the exchange risk uncovered Should the premium 
become prohibitive, however, this factor may be reversed 

4 The same considerations as under (3) apply to hedging 
against risk on assets held abroad by nationals of the country 
with an undervalued currency 

5 Speculative anticipation of an appreciation of an undervalued 
currency is another important cause of the widemng of the 
forward premium, but if it is overdone the tendency may be 
reversed. 

6 The plethora of short-term funds m a country with an under- 

valued currency usually leads to measures which seek to 
discourage a further influx of foreign balances through arbit- 
rage by a refusal to accept deposits or a refusal to allow inter- 
est on them, or by charging a commission ^on new foreign 
deposits ** 

(4) LIMITATIONS OF THE THEORY 

To summarise the conclusion, it is probable that if the spot 
exchange is overvalued or undervalued, the Interest Parities of the 
Forward Exchange will lie between the spot exchange and its 
Purchasing Power Parities, and actual forward rates will move 
between then Interest Panties and the Purchasing Power Panties. 
When the spot rate is overvalued compared with its Purchasing 
Power Panties, the forward rate is undervalued compared with its 
Interest Panties , when the spot rate is undervalued compared 
with its Purchasing Power Parities, the forward rate is overvalued 
compared with its Interest Parities It is important to emphasise 
that, m the event of wide discrepancies, the adjustment of either 
Interest Panties or actual forward rates to the Purchasmg Power 
Parities of the spot exchange is never likely to be anything like 
complete For mstance, the French franc was between 75 and 76 
durmg the greater part of 1935-36, while its Purchasmg Power Parity 
m relation to sterlmg was probably somewhere between 95 and 105 
All this time the Interest Parity for three months’ forward francs 
was never higher than 77, while even the actual forward rate was 
never over 86 and was mostly between 77 and 79 
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The validity of the Purchasing Power Parity theory of Forward 
Exchange is not confined to abnormal conditions. After all, under 
the gold standard spot rates are even more effectively prevented 
from adjusting themselves to their Purchasmg Power Panties than 
under a regime of fluctuating currency with Exchange Equalisation 
Accounts in full operation Whenever a currency is overvalued 
there is, for the reasons enumerated above, a persistent pressure 
on the Forward Exchange. If in spite of this it does not go to a 
corresponding discount, it is because there is also a persistent 
pressure on the spot exchange, which is frequently in the vicinity 
of gold export point. So long as there is confidence in the stabihty 
of the currency, its forward quotation does not go beyond export 
point, and therefore it cannot go to a discount m accordance with 
the rules of the Purchasmg Power Parity theory, any more than in 
accordance with those of the Interest Parity theory. The fact, 
however, that in certam circumstances the existence of gold points 
prevents the working of these theories does not thereby render them 
mvahd 

A much more important deficiency in the theory is that it 
operates to any large extent only when the adjustment of spot rates 
to their Purchasmg Power Parities is generally anticipated, whether 
rightly or wrongly. This was the case of the forward rates of 
the Gold Bloc currencies m 1935-36, of the forward dollar m March 
1933, and of forward sterlmg m 1931 and 1936 In each of these 
mstances, the anticipation of an adjustment of spot rates to their 
Purchasmg Power Panties, an anticipation expressed by an under- 
valuation of forward rates compared with their Interest Parities, 
was confirmed by events In a number of mstances, however, 
durmg the early post-war years, the overvaluation of the forward 
rates of the German mark, French and Belgian franc, lira, etc , m 
anticipation of the adjustment of the undervalued spot rates to their 
Purchasmg Power Parities, proved to be entirely mistaken. 

Many other examples could be quoted from post-war exchange 
movements to show how undervalued exchanges are sometimes 
viewed with pessimism while overvalued exchanges are sometimes 
expected to appreciate further The tendency of the doUar at the 
end of 1933 provides the most characteristic instance In such 
cases none of the material or psychological factors through which 
the Purchasmg Power Parity theory works becomes operative. On 
the contrary, the overvaluation of a spot currency does not prevent 
its forward rate from going to a premium, while the undervaluation 
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of a spot currency does not prevent its forward rate from going to 
a discount 

Thus it IS true to say that if, for whatever reason, a currency is 
expected to depreciate, its Forward Exchange is likely to go to a 
discount, while if the currency is expected to appreciate its Forward 
Exchange is likely to go to a premium This is true whether the 
expectation of a rise or fall in the currency is due to its under- 
valuation or overvaluation or to some totally different set of causes 


( 5 ) WARNING AGAINST DOGMATISM 

Nevertheless, this primitive explanation cannot be recommended 
as a substitute for the much more sophisticated explanation pro- 
vided by the Purchasmg Power Parity theory of Forward Exchange, 
because m a majority of cases, and taking a long view, a currency 
is usually expected to depreciate if it is overvalued and it is usually 
expected to appreciate if it is undervalued 

Thus the Purchasmg Power Parity theory is a more rational 
basic explanation of Forward Exchange tendencies than is the 
primitive psychological theory that exchanges which^are expected 
to rise are at a premium while those which are expected to fall are 
at a discount It is useful, however, to bear in mind the limitation 
of the Purchasing Power Parity theory, if only m order to avoid the 
development of a too dogmatic conception about it. 

It is also important to bear in mind that, unless the speculative 
factor operates on a large scale, the extent to which forward rates 
tend to move towards Purchasmg Power Panties is comparatively 
small. It IS mainly in a ‘‘ gamblers’ market ” that the Purchasing 
Power Parity Theory of Forward Exchange operates to a sufficiently 
large degree to assume a really considerable importance from a 
practical point of view. 

Above all, I am anxious to avoid creating the impression that 
there may exist some mysterious urge which forces forward rates 
to move towards their Purchasing Power Parities When dealing 
with such an essentially concrete subject as Forward Exchange we 
should at all costs avoid that cult of mysticism which is so largely 
to blame for the frequent clash of economics and reality It is the 
acolytes of this cult who are responsible for the absurd theory that 
if a country over-lends or over-imports, this necessarily leads in the 
long run to a corresponding increase of its exports. By what exact 
process this miracle occurs is never explained, and the alleged ad- 
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justment is shrouded under a veil of mystery. Sunilarly Professor 
Cassel’s Purchasmg Power Parity theory of exchanges conveys the 
impression that there is some mysterious urge forcing spot exchanges 
to adjust themselves to their Purchasmg Power Parities. This 
mystical conception had secured such a hold that for a long time 
after the elaboration of the theory nobody had attempted to pene- 
trate behmd the veil of mysticism and come down to concrete facts 
to show exactly how the theory actually works. Fortunately, 
in the case of the Purchasmg Power Parity theory of Forward 
Exchange, we are able to ascertam all the factors, whether 
material or psychological, through which the theory operates in 
practice To the extent to which Purchasing Power Parities 
tend to affect forward rates they exert their influence through 
a set of very definite and easily defined factors, as we have seen 
above 

(6) DIRECT EFFECT OF FORWARD RATES OJST PRICE LEVELS 

The next step is to examine whether the prmciple of reciprocity 
that characterises the relation between forward rates and their 
Interest Panties also apphes to the relationship between forward 
rates and then Purchasing Power Parities The direct effect of a 
discount on the Forward Exchange upon mternal commodity prices 
m the countries concerned is to a large extent similar to that of a 
depreciation of the spot exchange If spot francs are quoted at 
76, while forward francs for three months are quoted at 80, the 
latter is the rate French importers have to pay, unless they prefer 
to take the speculative exchange risk, or unless they are m a posi- 
tion to pay cash or buy spot exchange m advance of maturity If 
they msist upon payments m francs, it is foreign exporters who 
have to cover the exchange risk, and they quote their prices to 
allow for the cost of covering. Thus the direct effect of a discount 
on forward francs caused by overvaluation of the spot franc is to 
cause a rise in the French commodity prices in terms of francs At 
the same time, however, French commodity prices become lower 
m terms of sterhng or dollars, and since it is these and not the franc 
prices that really matter from the pomt of view of the equfiibrium 
level of the franc, evidently the direct effect of a discount on forward 
francs is to reduce the international overvaluation of the French 
currency. 

In a similar way the premium on forward sterlmg or dollars 
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tends to reduce the undervaluation of those currencies, since it 
increases the price of British or American goods in terms of francs 
from the pomt of view of French buyers covering the exchange risk, 
even though it may tend to cause a slight faU in British or American 
prices in terms of sterling or dollars as a result of the reduced cost 
of certain commodities imported from France 

The direct effect of a forward discount or premium on an over- 
valued or undervalued currency is somewhat similar to that of a 
corresponding change in the spot rate In both cases prices m the 
countries concerned tend to rise or fall in terms of the national 
currencies, but not sufficiently to prevent a partial adjustment to 
equihbrium level as a result of the depreciation or appreciation of 
the exchange The question is whether the effect of a discount or 
a premium on the Forward Exchange is as pronounced as is the 
effect of a corresponding change in the basic exchange rates, assum- 
ing, of course, that the premium or discount is of a sufficiently 
lasting nature to produce its full effect on prices Would a per- 
sistent discount of, say, 5 per cent on forward frahcs for three 
months reduce the overvaluation of the franc to tlie same extent 
as a devaluation of the franc by 5 per cent ? In all probability, the 
direct effect of the discount would remain less than that of the 
devaluation , that is, both the rise m French prices in terms of 
French francs and their faU m terms of sterling and dollars would 
be less pronounced For, while a devaluation would affect every- 
body, a discount on forward francs affects only those French 
importers of foreign goods and foreign importers of French goods 
who choose to cover the exchange risk As I have already pointed 
out, there are alternatives to covering by means of Forward 
Exchange operations Moreover, if payment for goods imported 
to and exported from France should be due in less than three 
months, the percentage of the depreciation would be considerably 
less than 5 per cent 


r 

(7) INDIEECT EFFECT OF FORWAKD RATES ON PRICE LEVELS 

The indirect effect of the discount on forward francs would, 
moreover, counteract its direct effect We saw m the last chapter 
that a discount on the Forward Exchange tends to cause interest 
rates to rise This, together with the curtailment of credit as a 
result of the use of large amounts abroad m mterest arbitrage, 
should cause commodity prices to fall, or at any rate should moderate 
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their rising tendency. On the other hand, a devaluation of a 
currency tends to relax the pressure on interest rates and on the 
volume of credit, and tends to accentuate the rise in prices in terms 
of the national currency that follows devaluation Similarly, the 
indirect effect of a premium on forward dollars upon the American 
price level would be a nsmg tendency, while the indirect effect of 
an appreciation of the dollar, through its influence upon interest 
rates, and the volume of credit, would be a falling tendency 

To summarise the conclusion . the direct effect of a premium or 
discount on the Forward Exchange m the direction of restoring equi- 
hbrium is less than that of a corresponding appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of the spot rate On the other hand, while the indirect effect of 
an appreciation or depreciation of the spot rate tends to remforce 
its direct effect, the mdirect effect of a premium or a discount on 
the forward rate tends to offset its direct effect Actually, whether 
a forward premium or discount, while it lasts, tends to elimmate 
the undervaluation or overvaluation of the currency to a greater 
or less extent than a corresponding change in the basic rate varies 
fi?om case to case The question is well worth exammation when- 
ever it arises-* tlven in normal conditions, when the premium or 
discount on forward rates is narrow, its significance from the pomt 
of view of its effect on prices is similar to that of the fluctuations 
of spot rates withm their gold pomts In abnormal conditions, 
when the discount or premium is apt to be very wide, it becomes a 
factor of importance, and one which ought not to be ignored either 
from a theoretical or from a practical pomt of view. Factors of 
less importance have been subjected to close exammation, and it is 
high time that students of price movements took notice of Forward 
Exchange 
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TRADE BALANCE AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 


(1) EFFECT OF ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE ON FORWARD RATE 

It is generally known that the trade balance affects forward rates 
through its effect upon the supply and demand for currencies for 
forward dehvery Various writers have pomted out that an excess 
of commercial demand over supply, or an excess of commercial 
supply over demand, may cause forward rates to diverge from their 
Interest Panties But there are other, less generally recognised, 
ways in which the trade balance can affect forward rates. Nor is 
it generally realised that forward rates, m their turn, may affect 
the trade balance Literature on the question of tBe relationship 
between the trade balance and Forward Exchanges, as on so many 
other Forward Exchange questions, has been largely superficial, 
although it deserves close exammation 

If there is an adverse change in the trade balance — whether 
seasonal or fundamental — on commercial account there will be less 
buying and more selling of the Forward Exchange of the country 
concerned. This is because a large proportion of its foreign trade 
is usually covered by means of Forward Exchange, so that any 
change m the amount which can be covered produces an immediate 
and direct effect upon forward rates The development of an 
adverse trade balance affects the forward rate before it affects the 
spot rate In so far as this effect is noticed, it is generally attributed 
to the discountmg of the adverse change in the trade balance. In 
reahty, the direckeffect manifests itself even if merchants or specu- 
lators are not m a position to anticipate the change Unless the 
change is seasonal, or unless it is due to obvious factors — such as 
the Japanese earthquake of 1923 — ^it can be ascertamed only after 
a slight delay, when the figures are published, which is usually 
some little time after the end of the month in question The 
amount of mvisible trade can be ascertained only approximately 
and after the end of the year, when, with some months' delay, the 
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balance of payments estimates are published. Nevertheless, the 
forward rates are affected long before the change in visible or in- 
visible trade is shown by pubhshed figures. 

The result of a declme m exports or an increase of imports of a 
country is a depreciation of the forward rate m consequence of an 
excess of commercial supply over commercial demand On such 
occasions the forward rate tends to depreciate below its Interest 
Parities This leads to — 

1. A withdrawal of funds employed by foreign banks in interest 
arbitrage, owing to the mcreased cost of covermg the Forward 
Exchange. 

2. An outflow of national funds, owing to the profit on covered 
interest arbitrage 

3. An increase of acceptance availments by foreign borrowers 
owing to the lower cost of covermg the exchange. 

4 An mcrease of the amount of bills discounted by foreign 
holders m the market concerned 

5 A pressure on the spot exchange because of the depreciation 
of the forward rate. 


(2) EFFECT ON SPOT RATE 

The pressure of the forward rate caused by the commercial 
factor will spread to the spot rate At the same time withdrawals 
of arbitrage funds and the mcrease of acceptance availments tends 
to mitigate the depreciation of the forward rate. Whether the 
equihbrium is restored before the beginning of the actual direct 
seasonal pressure on the spot exchange depends on the one hand 
upon the relative importance of the commercial factor and on the 
other hand upon the withdrawal of arbitrage funds, the mcrease of 
acceptance availments and the mcrease m the volume of foreign- 
owned bills discounted m the market concerned. 

It IS possible that the repercussions of a depreciation of the 
forward rate will cause the spot rate to fall to its gold export point 
even before it begms to come under the direct influence of the 
adverse change in the trade balance As a result, the forward rate 
will become overvalued through the operation of the gold points 
It may rise above its Interest Panties This will tend to reverse 
the factors enumerated above, even before the Bank rate is 
raised 

The speculative anticipation of a change in the trade balance 

p 
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through seasonal factors or through forthcoming adverse develop- 
ments, such as a big strike, is thus apt adversely to affect both the 
spot and the forward rates The pressure on the forward rate 
comes m addition to the pressure on the spot rate Thus, forward 
facihties tend to accentuate the total volume of adverse pressure. 
In these instances the usual text-book theory that Forward Ex- 
change facilities tend to spread the effect of an adverse trade 
balance over a longer period can hardly be said to hold good 
Arbitrage does not fulfil in such circumstances the role assigned 
to it by the teachmgs of classical economics Instead of counter- 
acting discrepancies due to the commercial factor, it actually 
accentuates them If all that happened was that British importers 
covered their dollar requirements in May mstead of September, 
the total volume of selling pressure on sterling would remain un- 
changed. Even then if an import surplus is covered by purchases 
of foreign currencies forward, it does not mean that to that extent 
the spot exchange becomes relieved of the pressure All that 
happens is that the pressure on the spot exchange is postponed 
until the forward contracts mature. When the exchanges bought 
for forward dehvery have to be delivered, then the Tiltimate seller 
may have to acquire them, and in doing so he naturally increases 
the spot buying pressure on the exchanges concerned Over a 
given period the total pressure on the spot exchange on commercial 
account is the same whether or not part of the requirements are 
covered by forward transactions What happens in consequence 
of forward covering is that there will be an immediate pressure on 
the spot exchange in consequence of the withdrawal of arbitrage 
funds This immediate pressure may take place in addition to 
the eventual pressure on the spot exchange through the execution 
of forward contracts on commercial account, m which case the 
total selling pressure on the spot exchange is larger than it would 
be m the absence of arbitrage Whether this anomaly tends to 
correct itself depends upon many circumstances 


( 3 ) READJUSTMENT 

It is through the depreciation of the spot exchange — whether 
in consequence of the withdrawal of arbitrage funds or in conse- 
quence of spot purchases for commercial requirements — that auto- 
matic readjustment operates. Since this depreciation, by bringing 
the spot rate to gold export point, cancels out the undervalua- 
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tion of the Forward Exchange, it checks the outflow of arbitrage 
funds If the depreciation of the spot rate leads to an over- 
valuation of the Forward Exchange, the result will be a return 
of arbitrage funds to the centre concerned This again would 
reheve the commercial pressure on the spot exchange. Once the 
spot rate has depreciated, the existence of Forward Exchange 
facilities thus tends to readjust the disequilibrium. It makes good 
the harm which it causes during the earher stages when the effect 
of commercial pressure, bemg confined to the forward rates, causes 
their undervaluation More often than not, however, the flow of 
arbitrage funds is reversed on a sufficiently large scale only when 
the trade balance itself has changed for the better. 

The fact that at the later stages of the process Forward Ex- 
change facihties may make good the damage ’’ caused during 
the earher stages does not alter the fact that in the imtial stages 
Forward Exchange, if allowed to take care of itself, produces 
a decidedly unwanted tendency. Interest arbitrage, mstead of 
filling the gap between supply and demand for Forward Exchange 
on commercial account, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by laissez-faire economists, in certam circumstances tends actually 
to widen the gap The remedy for this deficiency of the system is 
control of the forward rates to prevent an adverse trade balance 
from causmg their undervaluation 


(4) INDIRECT EFFECT 

It ought to be borne m mmd that when an adverse change in 
the trade balance causes a depreciation of Hie forward rate, the 
seUmg pressure on the spot exchange that follows is not the direct 
result of the withdrawal of arbitrage funds. Smce the Forward 
Exchange for such funds was covered ui advance, all that happens 
IS that the holders deliver the exchange when their forward sale 
matures instead of renewing their commitments by buymg spot 
and selling forward once more This does not, however, make any 
difference to the effect upon the spot rate The spot exchange 
delivered by the arbitrageurs constitutes an additional supply in 
the market, over and above the current supphes , thus its sale 
must result m an adverse tendency m the spot rate. This is the way 
m which the withdrawal of arbitrage funds — whether caused by 
an adverse trade balance or by a change in Interest Panties — affects 
the spot exchange and may lead to a loss of gold On the other 
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hand, the absence of any forward renewal sales on the part of 
arbitrageurs brings indirect relief to the forward rate, which may 
recover some of its depreciation caused by the trade deficit. 

A change in the trade balance affects forward rates indirectly 
also through its influence upon interest rates, which tend to rise 
in the country with an adverse trade balance and fall in the country 
with the favourable trade balance This leads to a change in Interest 
Parities, which tends to accentuate the unfavourable tendency in 
forward rates, caused through the direct effect of a trade deficit 


(5) EFFECT OF FORWARD EXCHANGE ON TRADE BALANCE 

Let US now examine the effect of Forward Exchange upon the 
trade balance The existence of Forward Exchange facilities tends 
to stimulate exports from financially strong countries to financially 
weak countries In their absence, importers in the weak countries 
would often insist upon buying in terms of their national currency, 
and since many foreign exporters would not be prepared to take 
the exchange risk, in many instances negotiations for the import 
of goods would fall through The exporters of the financially weak 
countries would also prefer to quote in terms of the national cur- 
rency, but they would not be nearly so insistent upon this point 
as importers, since they would stand to gam and not lose through a 
depreciation of the national currency In consequence, the existence 
of Forward Exchange facilities tends to create an adverse balance 
for weak countries — precisely those which can least afford an adverse 
balance The importance of this argument should not, however, 
be over-estimated, especially as recent years have witnessed the 
depreciation or devaluation of the three strongest currencies 

We have already touched upon the effect of forward rates upon 
the trade balance when dealing with the Purchasing Power Parity 
theory of Forward Exchange It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the effect of *a premium or discount and that of an over- 
valuation or und!ervaluation of the forward rates compared with 
their Interest Panties For obvious reasons the effect of a premium 
on a Forward Exchange is similar to that of an appreciation of the 
spot exchange, while the effect of a forward discount is similar to 
that of a depreciation of the spot exchange There is, however, a 
marked difference in degree As we pointed out in Chapter XXII, 
the covering of the exchange risk on foreign trade transactions 
IS by no means umversal, and m any case it can be effected by 
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means other than Forward Exchange operations. If, for the sake 
of argument, we assume that 50 per cent of foreign trade is cohered 
by means of Forward Exchange transactions, then the effect of a 
premium or a discount of, say, 5 pomts for three months is, other 
things being equal, the same as an appreciation or depreciation 
of the spot exchange by 2| points, provided that the covermg 
IS wholly done on a three months* basis This, of course, assumes 
that imports and exports of the country concerned are covered to 
an equal degree. This is not, however, necessarily the case In 
fact, whenever there is a substantial premium or discount, it 
usually indicates the anticipation of an appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of the spot exchange, and consequently commercial covering 
of the exchange risk tends to become rather one-sided. If, for 
example, the forward franc is at a discount of 5 per cent, the dis- 
count will tend to affect French importers to a higher degree than 
French exporters, for most French importers cover the exchange 
while many exporters would prefer to stand a chance of gaining 
by a depreciation of the franc Similarly, most foreign exporters 
sellmg in terms of francs wiU cover the exchange, while most 
foreign impor;ters buymg in terms of francs will prefer to leave 
the exchange open m the hope of a depreciation Evidently, the 
approximate estimate of the effect of premium or discount on the 
trade balance of a country is not a matter of simple arithmetic 


(6) EFFECT THROUGH INTEREST RATES 

If the premium or discount on the Forward Exchange is more 
or less in accordance with Interest Parities, it is not likely to 
affect the trade balance otherwise than in the way indicated 
above If, however, the forward rate is undervalued or overvalued, 
then it is likely to affect the trade balance by means of its influence 
upon mterest rates The undervaluation of Forward Exchanges 
leads to an outflow of funds employed m mterest arbitrage. If the 
pressure is strong or persistent the result is a loss of gold , and 
this, together with the competition of the higher yield on the swap, 
leads to higher mterest rates m the losmg country and lower 
interest rates m the gaimng country. This argument was discussed 
m some detail m Chapter XXI, when we dealt with the effect of 
forward rates on interest rates. Here it is sufficient to add that 
in so far as the undervaluation of a Forward Exchange leads to 
higher interest rates and tighter money conditions, and in so far 
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as these m turn lead to lower prices, it will have a favourable effect 
upon the trade balance Conversely, m so far as the overvaluation 
of the Forward Exchange leads to cheaper and easier money and 
m so far as this in turn leads to higher commodity prices, it will 
affect the trade balance unfavourably. From this point of view 
the working of the Forward Exchange system tends to provoke 
automatic adjustment to some degree 

Even if the effect of the undervaluation of forward rates com- 
pared with their Interest Panties is not sufficient to bring about a 
fall in prices, or even to check the rising trend in prices, it doubtless 
contributes to the slowing down of the upward movement In 
France, for instance, the rise in prices durmg the second half of 
1935 and the first three-quarters of 1936 would probably have 
been even more pronounced than it actually was had money 
conditions not been made tight by the depreciation of the forward 
franc 

Thus the depreciation or appreciation of a Forward Exchange 
gives rise to a tendency towards a readjustment of the trade balance 
of a country with an overvalued or undervalued currency, both 
through its direct effect upon imports and expoffcs^ and through 
its indirect effect upon commodity prices through the intermediary 
of interest rates and the supply of credit Except, however, in 
entirely abnormal conditions, such as existed in France durmg 1935 
and 1936, the importance of these influences upon|he trade balance 
is probably not very great 
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INTERNATIONAL LENDING AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 

(1) EFFECT OF SHOBT-TEBM LOAI^-S 

The role played by investment abroad in providing one of the 
sources of the activity of the Forward Exchange market has been 
discussed in Chapter XIII We have seen that many of those who 
invest their capital in a foreign country have acquired the habit 
of hedging against the risk of the depreciation of its currency In 
Chapter XIV we have seen that to a large extent short-term balances 
held m a foreign currency are also covered by Forward Exchange 
operations In both of these chapters we confined ourselves to 
examining thq ways in which international long-term or short-term 
lending leads to an mcrease of the volume of Forward Exchange 
business In the present chapter we shall attempt to examme how 
mternational lendmg affects forward rates and, conversely, how 
forward rates and the existence of the Forward Exchange system 
in general affect international lendmg 

The effect of short-term lending on forward rates is, as a rule, a 
buymg pressure on the Forward Exchange of the lending country 
and a selhng pressure on the Forward Exchange of the borrowing 
country. The pressure naturally depends upon the extent to which 
short-term credits are covered — by the borrower if they are granted 
m the currency of the lender, or by the lender if they are granted 
in the currency of the borrower The general rule does not neces- 
sarily apply to acceptance credits, for these may be used to finance 
trade between two foreign countries If the credit is granted by a 
London acceptance house to a German exported to the Argentme, 
the German sells the spot sterling as soon as the biU is accepted 
and discounted, so that there is no need for him to cover any 
exchange risk On the other hand, the Argentme importer of 
German goods will cover the exchange on the sterlmg payment he 
has to make in three months’ time In this instance it is not the 
Forward Exchange of the country to which the credit is granted 
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but the Forward Exchange of the third country that is affected 
adversely by the operations From the point of view of the effect 
on forward sterling, however, it is immaterial whether the payment 
in three months’ time is covered by Germany or by the Argentine. 
So long as the sterling acceptances are discounted in London, the 
granting of acceptance credits mvolves a selling pressure on spot 
sterling and a buying pressure on forward sterling 


(2) ACCEPTANCE AVAILMENTS AND EORWARD RATES 

An increase in the volume of availments of acceptance credits 
tends to result m a weaker spot sterling and a firmer forward 
sterlmg , conversely a dechne m availments results in a firmer 
spot sterling and a weaker forward sterlmg This assumes , of course, 
that the relative extent to which the sterling bills are discounted 
in London or abroad remams the same Availments may be 
increased owmg to a reduction of the discount rate or owing to a 
depreciation of the forward rate They may decline as a result of 
a higher discount rate or an appreciation of the forward rate. Be- 
cause of these tendencies, the existence of acceptancfe jredit facilities 
in a centre does much to level out discrepancies between Interest 
Panties and forward rates In a centre which does not grant 
acceptance facilities the discrepancies are apt to widen until it 
becomes profitable for foreign arbitrageurs to overdraw their 
accounts in that centre , but as between acceptance centres the 
shifting of availments from one to another tends to check the 
widenmg of the discrepancies long before the forward rates have 
reached their loan pomts In other words, in acceptance centres 
the tendency of discrepancies to provoke their own corrective is 
stronger than it is in centres without acceptance facihties 

The extent to which availments are shifted from one acceptance 
centre to another is very difficult to ascertain They cannot always 
be shifted whenever a shiftmg would be profitable Even though 
banks may have una vailed acceptance credits in several centres, 
it is not always possible for them to switch over at a moment’s 
notice from one centre to another, for the sake of a difference of, 
say, i per cent per annum To a large extent the financing of 
certam branches of trade is governed by tradition and custom All 
the efforts to shift the financing of autumn cotton movements to 
dollar acceptances instead of sterlmg have produced only a partial 
and temporary result In many mstances agreements fix the method 
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of payments, and it would require lengthy negotiation to obtain an 
alteration in order to switch the availment from one centre to 
another On the other hand, where overseas acceptance credits 
are arranged by banks for their clients, the banks are m a position 
to use dollar acceptances even if their clients require sterhng, smce 
they can always cover the sterhng-doUar exchange risk It may 
be profitable for them to do so to take advantage of a discrepancy 
between the sterlmg-dollar forward rate and its Interest Parity 


(3) ACCEPTANCE CREDITS AND INTEREST PARITIES 

During busy seasons borrowers usually come very near the 
limits of their credit hnes in all centres ; in that event they are 
not in a position to choose between the cheaper and the more 
expensive credits Most of the time, however, they have unavailed 
credits hnes m more than one centre. When competition is keen 
and commission rates are low, the cost of covering the Forward 
Exchange may well be the deciding factor in determinmg upon 
which of the various centres a borrower shall draw It is no exag- 
geration to say that, even if there were no mternational movements 
of funds through mterest arbitrage, m normal conditions the shifting 
over of availments would m itself be sufficient to make the Interest 
Parity theory work to a reasonably high degree so far as the accept- 
ance centres are concerned 

Discrepancies between Interest Parities and forward rates are 
apt to become relatively wide when m normal conditions the 
existence of gold points prevents forward rates from adjusting 
themselves to changes in Interest Panties. It is on such occasions 
that there is good scope for switching over from one acceptance 
centre to another Otherwise, m normal conditions the discrepancies 
may be too short-hved to provide adequate opportumty for it, 
for the shifting of deposits is a more elastic process and holders 
of funds are m a better position than borrowers to take advantage 
of passing discrepancies 

One reason why acceptance credits are drfierent from other 
forms of credits from the pomt of view of then effect upon forward 
rates is that bills drawn under them can be discounted in the 
borrowing country or m some other country, and not necessarily 
in the lendmg country This means that, while an overdraft 
granted by a London bank to a foreign borrower is covered as a 
rule in the Forward Exchange market and gives rise to buying 
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of forward sterling, a bill drawn under a London acceptance credit 
will not give rise to a net demand for forw^ard sterling unless it is 
discounted in London If it is discounted abroad, the borrower 
may buy forward sterhng, but the holder of the bill may sell 
forward sterling, and the two operations cancel each other out 
Similarly if the bills are discounted in London but are subsequently 
acquired on foreign account — as very frequently happens — then, 
here too, the buying pressure on forward sterling caused by the use 
of acceptance availments will subsequently be cancelled out by a 
correspondmg selling pressure on the part of foreign holders of the 
bills If the short-term loans assume the form of cash advances or 
deposits, then the effect is usually the same as in the case of the 
majority of acceptance credits There will be a heavy selhng pres- 
sure on the spot exchange and a buying pressure on the Forward 
Exchange of the lendmg country And — ^which comes to the same 
thing — there will be a buymg pressure on the spot exchange and a 
selhng pressure on the Forward Exchange of the borrowing country. 
This rule holds good more generally than in the case of acceptance 

credits, for the exceptions noted above do not arise 

♦ 

, r 

(4) LONG-TERM LOANS AND FORWARD RATES 

The effect of long-term lending upon forward rates depends 
upon the nature of the operation and on the use made of the loan 
proceeds If a long-term loan is granted in terms of the lender’s 
currency, it will give rise to Forward Exchange transactions only 
if the borrowers choose to leave part of the proceeds m the lending 
centre or to repatriate the proceeds by means of forward rather than 
spot transactions In either case the result is a sellmg pressure on 
the Forward Exchange of the lending country and a buying pressure 
on the Forward Exchange of the borrowing country Thus thp 
direct effect on forward rates is the reverse of that of short-term 
lendmg ^ 

If a long-term loan is granted in the currency of the borrowmg 
country, then it is not likely to affect forward rates, unless the 

^ Herr H H Hohlfeld, in his book Die englisch-amerikamschen Qeldmarht- 
Beziehungen unter dem Qoldstandard (Stuttgart, 1936, C E Poeschel Verlag), 
pp. 68-69, points out that the proceeds of German long-term loans durmg the period 
of post-war stability were to a large extent provisionally invested m the London 
market, and the exchange risk covered through the forward purchase of reichsmarks. 
Sometimes even the proceeds of dollar loans were transferred to London, thereby 
causmg a buymg pressure on spot sterlmg and a sellmg pressure on forward sterling 
through the covering operation 
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lender from time to time considers it advisable to hedge agamst a 
depreciation of his assets As a general rule it may be said that 
the majority of long-term loans produce no direct effect upon 
forward rates, as they do not involve Forward Exchange trans- 
actions To some extent, however, international long-term lend- 
mg may affect forward rates indirectly through its effect upon 
spot rates 


(5) EFFECT OF OVER-LENDING 

Should lending abroad assume sufficient dimensions to cause a 
material depreciation of the spot rate, the forward rates may 
become overvalued compared with their Interest Parities. This 
is particularly likely if over-lending leads to the depreciation of 
the spot exchange to the vicimty of gold export pomt When such 
a situation arises it becomes profitable to transfer short-term funds 
for mterest arbitrage to the lending centres , and the stimulus to 
such transfers is increased by the fact that over-lendmg tends to 
mcrease interest rates m the lendmg centre and to reduce interest 
rates abroad^ The influx of short-term funds through mterest 
arbitrage tends to counteract to some degree the adverse effect of 
over-lendmg on the spot exchange Thus the working of the 
Interest Panties tends to disguise the effect of over-lendmg. London 
lends to foreign borrowers m the form of long-term loans and auto- 
matically reborrows the funds, as a result of interest arbitrage, m 
the form of short-term deposits. 

These assumptions are correct only if and when the proceeds of 
long-term loans are not left in the lendmg country. When part of 
the proceeds is so left, the pressure on the spot exchange is lessened, 
while the pressure on the Forward Exchange may be strengthened 
by the oovermg of the unused balances ^^If the proceeds are spent 
in the lendmg country, then neither the spot nor the forward rate 
IS affected Short-term lendmg abroad tends to adjust itself auto- 
matically through its effect on the forward rate and upon money 
rates at home and abroad i/Very often London lends to foreign 
borrowers and automatically reborrows in the form of arbitrage 
funds This is one of the ways m which the existence of Forward 
Exchange facilities encourages the mcrease of floating mternational 
balances In the absence of Forward Exchange facihties, the 
effect of over-lendmg, whether on short-term or on long-term, 
would be more evident, since the lendmg centre would not be m 
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a position to re-borrow so easily as it does through the automatic 
workmg of covered mterest arbitrage 

The system of Forward Exchange has created a vicious circle 
through which funds can flow to and from London almost in- 
defimtely While the immediate effect of the workmg of this 
vicious circle is the adjustment of temporary disequilibrium created 
by over-lending, its long-range effect is the creation of large potential 
disequihbnum If over-lending assumes the form of long-term loans, 
then the effect of the workmg of this vicious circle is much more 
harmful than in the case of short-term loans With short-term 
loans, the counterpart of the influx of arbitrage funds is a corre- 
spondmg amount of liquid credit, and no danger can arise so long 
as these credits are really as liquid as they are supposed to be In 
the case of long-term loans, however, the influx of arbitrage funds 
simply involves a net increase of the '' negative gold reserve ”, for 
the counterpart is m the form of long-term lock-up investment. 
The lending centre is enabled to lend the same funds over and over 
again, owmg to the effect of arbitrage m disguising the real position 


(6) INCREASE OF FLOATING BALANCES THROUGH THE 
FORWARD EXCHANGE SYSTEM 

During the years 1927 to 1931 we heard a great deal about the 
extent to which the operation of the gold exchange standard led 
to the duplication of credit It is not generally realised that the 
working of the Forward Exchange system tends to lead to the same 
result, by enablmg the lending centre automatically to re-borrow 
any excess lendings There are also other ways m which the 
working of the Forward Exchange system tends to increase the 
volume of international floating indebtedness In order to be able 
to satisfy the demand for Forward Exchange facilities after the 
war, aU banks with international connections adopted the habit 
of keeping balances abroad and obtaimng overdraft facilities from 
foreign banks These arrangements added to the volume of actual 
and potential floating funds Moreover, the profit possibilities of 
covered mterest arbitrage encouraged the custom of keeping large 
balances m foreign centres In certam countries, especially on the 
contment, the swap habit was not confined to banks, for even the 
general public took a hand at times, thereby increasmg the volume 
of funds engaged m mterest arbitrage 

The Forward Exchange development, by providing facihties 
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for covering the exchange risk, also contributed to the post-war 
increase of international floating indebtedness by helping to create 
a feeling of security This again encouraged foreign lending, 
borrowing and investment, m spite of the relative uncertainty of 
general conditions during the period of post-war stabflity Once 
they had covered their exchange risk, the banks considered their 
foreign deposits to be as safe as they were before 1914, when the 
gold standard was altogether above suspicion 


( 7 ) DOES EORWARD EXCHANGE LEAD TO DUPLICATION 
OF CREDIT ^ 

The question whether interest arbitrage through swap trans- 
actions leads to a duphcation of credit is well worth examining 
In transactions between financially strong countries the answer is 
in the negative A British banlc with arbitrage funds m New York 
or Pans would not mclude those funds among its cash assets Nor 
would leadmg American or French banks do so The amounts 
kept m foreign- balances do not serve as a basis for credit at 
home Moreover, what they lend abroad through swap trans- 
actions they cannot lend at home At the same time, the high 
degree of liquidity of such funds probably encourages a degree of 
mternal expansion which would not take place if the same amount 
had been employed in home trade or even in uncovered foreign 
balances 

The position is very different with banks of financially weaker 
countries, which, during the period of stability, regarded sterhng, 
the dollar and the franc as absolutely safe Such banks regarded 
their covered deposits in these currencies as first-rate cash assets, 
and considered them to be even safer than balances with their own 
Central Banks The deposits thus served as a basis of mternal 
credit expansion in those countries, although at the same time the 
identical funds were being employed, either at home or abroad, by 
the British, French or American banks Such*a situation would 
probably arise, however, even m the absence of Forward Exchange 
facilities, since the financially weaker countries would regard their 
balances in strong countries as cash assets even if the Forward 
Exchange were not covered But it seems reasonable to assume 
that the existence of Forward Exchange facilities leads to an 
increase of the total of such balances, covered and uncovered — to 
assume, in other words, that, in addition to the balances which the 
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financially weak countries would be able to keep m the financially 
strong countries without covering the Forward Exchange, they 
would be able and wilhng to transfer funds to the financially strong 
countries with the Forward Exchange covered. This means that 
Forward Exchange facilities have stimulated that curiously absurd 
process by which poor countries in great need of capital have been 
lending to rich countries, without at the same time depriving them- 
selves of the use of the funds lent abroad. 

This anomaly is one of the characteristics of the Forward Ex- 
change system. On the one hand it secures a flow of loans from 
rich countries to poor countries by providing the means by which 
the lenders or the borrowers can cover their exchange risk On 
the other hand it very often provides the channels through which 
poor countries lend to rich countries Whenever the Forward 
Exchange of a country is undervalued it is profitable to transfer 
funds to countries whose Forward Exchange is overvalued We 
have seen that the heavy discount on forward francs during 1935-36 
led to a wholesale outflow of French funds, even though interest 
rates in Pans were much higher than m London or^New York As 
a result of the working of the Forward Exchange system, money 
can go from where it is dear to where it is cheap Thus in addition 
to leadmg to an increase in the volume of international floating 
mdebtedness, the system also diverts the flow of funds from normal 
to abnormal channels 

There is yet another way in which the Forward Exchange 
system is apt to create anomalies in the sphere of international 
lending. Long-term borrowers may find it convenient to repatriate 
the proceeds of their loans by forward rather than spot transactions 
If this is done on a sufiiciently large scale the Forward Exchange 
of the borrowing country becomes overvalued As a result, long- 
term lending by a centre, instead of leadmg to short-term borrowing, 
leads to short-term lending to the borrowing country 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SPOT AND FORWARD RATES 

(1) EFPECT OF SPOT RATES ON EOBWARD BATES 

To answer the question of how spot and forward rates react 
upon each other, it is necessary to examine . — 

1. The effect of spot operations, or movements m spot rates, 
upon forward rates , 

2 The effect of forward outright operations, or movements m 
forward rates, upon spot rates , and 

3 The effect of swap operations upon both spot and forward 
rates 

There is a Widespread impression that spot operations, or move- 
ments m spot rates, do not affect forward rates This impression 
origmates from the fact that at times of excited dealing, when most 
of the business is done in the spot market, forward rates remam 
unchanged for a while because dealers have no time to pay attention 
to them. When, however, the commitments are adjusted, then 
dealers usually revise their forward quotations in the light of the 
changed situation A change in the spot rate usually alters the 
market’s view of the prospects for the exchange concerned, and this 
alteration expresses itself m a change in the forward rates 

Under the gold standard, movements in the spot rate m certam 
circumstances tend to cause the forward rate to move in an opposite 
direction This is the case whenever the spot rate is approaching 
gold point. The nearer it comes to gold point, the narrower the 
premium or discount on the forward rate tends io become, for, so 
long as there is confidence m the stability of the currency, it cannot 
go beyond gold pomt But even in the absence of any gold points, 
the market usually takes a view as to whether the movement m 
the spot rate has gone far enough, and, before thTe spot rate reacts, 
the forward rate anticipates the movement If, on the other hand, 
it IS assumed that the prevailing tendency in spot rates will con- 
tinue, then there wiU be a speculative anticipation in the forward 
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market Thus forward rates tend to move towards the level at 
which the spot rates are expected to be by the time the forward 
contract falls due. 


( 2 ) EFFECT OF FOBWARD RATES OFT SPOT RATES 

To analyse the way m which spot operations or movements m 
spot rates affect forward rates is a comparatively simple matter 
The task of exammmg how outright forward operations or move- 
ments in forward rates affect spot rates is, however, much more 
difficult According to one theory, any sellmg or buymg pressure 
on the forward rate produces a direct effect on the spot rate m 
that it mcreases the total supply of, or demand for, the currency 
concerned It is argued that if a bank sells forward francs out- 
right m the market it adds to the total supply of francs and there- 
fore its operation tends to depreciate the spot rate as well as the 
forward rate. This theory, however, seems to me unacceptable 
While the acquisition of spot francs enables the buyer to sell either 
spot or forward francs, the acquisition of forward* francs does not 
m itself enable him to sell spot francs 

It IS true that, in many instances, a holder of spot francs, by 
acquumg forward francs, is m a position to sell his spot francs 
without thereby creating a short position, but then he is m a 
position to do so m any case by means of a swap transaction, 
mstead of by buying outright and subsequently sellmg the spot. 
Moreover, by such a deal the seller of forward francs may also be 
placed m a position to buy spot francs Admittedly, it is true 
that certain transactions can be done either m the forward market 
or m the spot market, and that therefore the possibility of selling 
the forward exchange acquued might divert sellmg pressure from 
the spot exchange But in choosing these alternative transactions 
the operator is m effect engaging in interest arbitrage operations. 
And, in that case, it is these interest arbitrage operations and not 
the forward outright operations that affect spot rates. 


( 3 ) EFFECT OF COVERING FORWARD POSITIONS BY MEANS OF 
SPOT TRANSACTIONS 

Apart from their influence on mterest arbitrage, outright for- 
ward operations are apt to affect spot rates also because of the 
practice of the banks of covering their outright forward operations 
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in the first instance by means of spot operations. When a banker 
buys forward francs, he usually covers himself in the market by 
means of selling spot firancs. The immediate result is that the 
spot franc tends to depreciate Admittedly the banker’s next move 
IS to undo his commitment m the market by a swap transaction, 
buying spot francs against forward francs , this second operation, 
while causing a depreciation of the forward franc, should go a long 
way towards reversmg the effect of the first operation upon the 
spot franc In this respect I am once more on highly controversial 
ground, however, for a very substantial section of expert opinion 
considers that swap transactions affect the forward rate exclusively 
and leave the spot rate unaffected If this were true, it would 
mean that an outright forward transaction, havmg in the first 
place caused a depreciation of the spot rate, causes m the second 
mstance a depreciation of the forivard rate also, at the same time 
leaving the spot rate at its depreciated level This would mean 
that, as a result of the current practice of covermg outright forward 
operations m the fiirst mstance m the spot market, such operations 
must produce twice as pronounced an effect on exchange rates as 
they would if T3hey were to be covered by outright forward opera- 
tions First they produce their full effect on the spot rate and 
then they produce their fuU effect on the forward rate Obviously 
this sounds too absurd to be right There is no reason to suppose 
that on balance the net effect of the combmation of the swap and 
spot operations differs fundamentally from the effect which would 
be produced by a simple outright operation 

We mentioned above that outright operations could affect spot 
rates by giving rise to mterest arbitrage operations They can do 
so by brmgmg about either an overvaluation or an undervaluation 
of the forward rates compared with them Interest Panties If these 
arbitrage operations assume the form of passive mterest arbitrage, 
then their effect on the spot rates is evident. Let us take an 
example Speculative forward seUmg of francs results m an under- 
valuation of the forward franc, and this mean^ that it becomes 
profitable for French banks to keep balances in London. When 
selhng forward sterlmg to their chents, the French banks cover 
themselves by buying spot sterlmg, and then, instead of imdorng 
the commitment by selhng spot sterling agamst forward, they 
simply keep the sterlmg until the forward contract matures 
Evidently, by domg so they accentuate the buymg pressure on 
spot sterling and the selhng pressure on the spot franc 


Q 
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(4) EFFECT OF SWAP OPERATIONS 

If, however, the arbitrage operations stimulated by the specu- 
lative depreciation of the forward franc assume the form of active 
interest arbitrage through swap transactions — that is, the buying 
of spot sterlmg and the sellmg of forward sterling — then the fact 
that these operations affect spot rates is less obvious Indeed, it is 
of first-rate theoretical as well as practical importance to ascertain 
how swap operations affect spot and forward rates. It is very 
commonly believed that they exert their whole effect on forward 
rates and leave spot rates entirely unaffected This view is held 
on the ground that, smce dealers engaged in swap operations are 
concerned only with the margm between the spot price and the 
forward price of the currency, any discrepancy between the supply 
and demand can be adjusted by a corresponding modification of that 
margin alone. 

It IS also argued that, since a swap transaction does not alter 
the total combined supply of spot and Forward Exchange avail- 
able for sale, there is no reason why it should affect the basic ” 
spot rate 

Although these arguments are put forward by some of the 
leading practical experts, they sound to me utterly unconvincing 
They are based on an erroneous belief that the spot exchange is 
somethmg fundamentally different from the Forward Exchange. 
Accordmg to this theory, if the relation between the supply and 
demand requires an adjustment of the margm between the spot 
price and the forward price of an exchange, the spot price remams 
as rigid as a rock and the whole effect is produced on the elastic 
forward price. In reahty, the difference between the spot exchange 
and the Forward Exchange is merely one of degree After all, it 
ought to be recalled that a spot transaction is in substance a two 
days’ forward transaction. The difference between a spot sale and 
a forward sale for three months is that in the first instance the 
exchange has to-be delivered in two days, while in the second 
instance it has to be delivered m, say, 92 days ^ Thus a swap 
transaction really amounts to the purchase or sale of short Forward 
Exchange agamst longer Forward Exchange. 

^ This conception that spot transactions are m reality short forward transac- 
tions IS gaming ground in practical banking circles Mr H C F Holgate, in the 
introductory note to his book. Foreign Exchange Accounts for Bankers (London, 
1934), lays special stress upon the logic of the view that all market contracts (with 
the exception of “value today” transactions) should be treated as forward deals. 
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Nobody would think of arguing that a purchase or sale of for- 
ward Exchange for one month agamst three months affects ex- 
clusively the rate for three months and leaves the rate for one 
month unaffected Nobody would claim that the effect of a purchase 
or sale of Forward Exchange for one week or three days agamst 
three months would be confined to the rate for three months. And 
yet quite a number of inteUigent people most emphatically argue 
that when it comes to the purchase of exchange for two days 
against three months the circumstances become totally different, 
and that the rate for two days is sacrosanct and immune from the 
mfluence of the swap operation, which spends all its force upon 
the rate for three months 

In reality, experience shows that the impact of swap operations 
works m both directions, and affects both forward and spot rates 
For mstance, at the end of 1936, the repatriation for wmdow-dressing 
purposes of British bank balances fi?om New York in the form of 
selling spot dollars and buymg short forward dollars distmctly 
affected also the spot rate, even though dealers engaged m the 
operations were Solely concerned with the margin representmg the 
cost of the operation The relative extent to which spot and 
forward rates are affected by swap transactions depends to a large 
degree upon the nature of the counterpart I readily admit that, 
smce the spot market is much wider than the forward market for 
any one date, a swap transaction tends to affect the forward rate 
to a larger degree than the spot rate. But I am satisfied that 
active mterest arbitrage through swap operations tends to shift 
funds from one centre to another, and it must, therefore, affect 
the spot rate If done on a large scale under the gold standard, it 
may lead to a correspondmg temporary shifting of gold from the 
losing to the gaming centre 
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LONG SHORT FORWARD RATES 

(1) DISCUBPANCIES BETWEEN LONG AND SHOUT QUOTATIONS 

Thboughout the previous chapters we have been examining the 
factors affecting forward rates in general, without particular regard 
to the difference between various maturities We must now ex- 
amine the relation between long and short forward rates If the 
rates quoted were proportionate to the length of the forward con- 
tract — i e if the rates on a percentage per annum basis were always 
the same for long as for short Forward Exchange — there would be 
no need for any special explanation In reality, the forward rates 
quoted nowadays are very seldom exactly proportionate to the 
length of the contract, except for brief periods It was only during 
the earlier stages of the development of the forward market, when 
the rates quoted were largely artificial, that short rates and long 
rates were proportionate In exchanges which have a bad forward 
market the same situation still exists. The rates quoted, being 
largely arbitrary, are either exactly the same figure for one month, 
two months or three months, or they are exactly proportionate to 
the length of the contract In a good, sensitive market, the ratio 
between long and short rates is subject to fluctuation 

When forward rates expressed as a percentage per annum are the 
same for long and short maturities, then they are at equilibrium in 
relation to each other When short forward rates on a percentage per 
annum basis are higher or lower than long forward rates on a similar 
basis, then there Is a discrepancy between them If we say that 
the premium or discount on long Forward Exchange is wider than 
on short Forward Exchange, this will mean not only that the actual 
figure is higher — which is natural — but that the equivalent of 
the rate m percentage per annum is higher Again, if we say that 
the premium or discount on short Forward Exchange is wider than 
on long Forward Exchange, we do not mean that the actual quota- 
tion IS higher — which agam is unlikely— but that, allowmg for 
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the difference in their maturities, it represents a higher percentage 
per annum 


(2) OVER-SIMPLIFIED EXPLANATION 

The popular explanation of the discrepancies that arise from time 
to time between short and long forward rates is that they are due 
to disparities between supply and demand for particular maturities 
This explanation does not, however, carry us much further. Nor is 
it even strictly correct m every mstance If the difference between 
interest rates m two centres is not the same for one month as for 
three months, then the Interest Parity theory itself justifies a 
discrepancy between long and short forward rates. Indeed, the 
equilibrium rate would be different for one month and for three 
months and a discrepancy could arise without there being any 
disparity between supply and demand for any particular maturity. 
In this instance, as in so many instances, it is evident that over- 
simplification of a highly involved subject cannot produce an 
adequate explanation 

Another explanation, which also over-simplifies the position, 
is that the relation between long and short forward rates is deter- 
mmed by the view taken by the market about the imminence of 
movements in the spot rate It is said that, if devaluation or 
depreciation of a currency is expected to take place withm one 
month, then it stands to reason that the discount should be rela- 
tively wider for one month than for three months If on the other 
hand devaluation or depreciation is not considered so imminent, 
then pressure will be stronger on longer maturities, and the dis- 
count will be wider for three months than for one month This is 
undoubtedly true, but contams only part of the truth. The full 
explanation of the discrepancy between long and short forward 
rates is much more involved, and does not lend itself to reduction 
to a simple formula 


(3) DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN INTEREST PiSRITIES FOR 
VARIOUS PERIODS 

There are a number of factors that influence the relations be- 
tween long and short forward rates We have already seen that 
the difference between interest rates for long and short loans pro- 
vides a justification for discrepancies As a general rule, money 
is cheaper for one month than for three months, and the discrepancy 
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between rates for one month’s bills or deposits in two centres is 
likely to be narrower than the difference between rates for three 
months’ bills or deposits It may therefore be said that in 
normal conditions there is a tendency towards slightly wider for- 
ward rates for long periods than for short periods In the case of 
the forward dollar there is, at the time of writing, a specific reason 
why the premium for one month should be wide American 
banks have adopted the practice of dechnmg to allow interest on 
foreign banking deposits for the first month Since this practice 
has not been adopted m most other centres, it stands to reason that 
less funds will be transferred for interest arbitrage to New York 
for mvestment m one month’s deposits than for three months. 
This means that, durmg a period when most arbitrage funds are 
mvested in time deposits, there is less seUmg of one month’s dollars 
than of three months’ dollars on account of interest arbitrage. As 
a result, the premiumTor one month is apt to widen to a larger degree 
before interest arbitrage checks its upward movement. On the 
other hand, when most arbitrage funds that find their way to New 
York are invested in call money, the pressure caused tends to be 
stronger on forward dollars for one month than for longer maturities, 
for the simple reason that the Forward Exchange on funds invested 
in call money is seldom covered for periods longer than one month. 

(4) THE COMMERCIAL EACTOB 

In abnormal conditions the discrepancy between long and short 
interest rates is of small importance compared with the other 
factors which operate Even m normal conditions there are various 
factors at work which cause discrepancies between long and short 
rates, apart altogether from those justified on a strictly interest 
basis There is, among others, the relation between supply and 
demand for commercial purposes Foreign trade is very largely 
based on three months’ credits, and merchants cover their exchange 
risk mostly for tjxree months This means that the commercial 
factor tends to influence long rates to a larger degree than short 
rates This factor is often counteracted by conflicting mfluences, 
but its existence can nevertheless be ascertained. 

When there appears to be reason for anticipating a depreciation 
of the currency, and there are likely to be more commercial sellers 
than commercial buyers of the Forward Exchange, then sellmg 
pressure affects the three months’ rate to a higher degree than the 
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one month’s rate. It is true that when the discount for three 
months is too wide it might appear more profitable for merchants 
to sell for a shorter period, especially if the depreciation is anticipated 
to take place withm a short time The majority of merchants 
cannot, however, be bothered with involved arrangements which 
necessitate the renewal of their forward commitments They like 
to know where they stand, and hke to cover their exchange risk to 
maturity, unless the cost of the cover becomes prohibitive It is 
therefore safe to assume that while the interest factor generally 
tends to keep short forward rates narrower than long forward rates 
the commercial factor tends to produce the opposite effect 

The commeriiial factor is to some extent responsible for sudden 
changes in the relation between short and long forward rates when 
an acute wave of distrust of the currency develops An acute 
attack on the currency leads to the sudden widening of the discount, 
and this may tend to reduce the discrepancy between commercial 
buying and selhng Thus the British importer who owes francs, 
or the French exporter who expects sterlmg, both of whom have 
hitherto preferred to leave the exchange uncovered in anticipation 
of a devaluatwn of the franc, may be induced by the widening of 
the forward discount to take a profit by covering the exchange 
Since these operations affect three months’ francs to a much larger 
degree than one month’s francs, they tend to moderate the discount 
on three months’ francs compared with the discount on one month’s 
francs. 


(5) EFFECT OF TIME ARBITRAGE 

Let US now examine how the relation between short and long 
forward rates is affected by time arbitrage. It is the function of 
arbitrage to smooth out glarmg discrepancies between short and 
long Forward Exchanges Thus it may well be asked how it was 
that such very wide discrepancies persisted durmg the years 1935 
and 1936 While it is understandable that durmg the excitement 
of an acute crisis very pronounced discrepancies should develop, 
how was it that time arbitrage failed to smooth out the discrepancy 
between short and long rates durmg the relatively calm months 
between two acute attacks on the franc ^ The truth of the matter 
IS that when margms are wide, as they generally were during 
1935-36, time arbitrage involves a fairly considerable speculative 
risk. Not every arbitrageur is prepared to take that risk, and 
none will take it to an unhmited extent 
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There are two ways to which time arbitrage can operate Those 
who expect that forward rates will widen within the next three 
months sell three months forward and cover themselves by buying 
forward for one month or possibly for even shorter periods. Those, 
on the other hand, who expect that forward rates will become 
narrower within the next three months buy three months forward 
and cover themselves by selling forward for one month or for 
shorter periods The changes in the spot rate during the periods 
concerned do not affect either type of arbitrageur, but both can 
make substantial profits or suffer substantial losses according 
to whether changes in forward rates are in the direction antici- 
pated 

When the discount on forward francs was relatively narrow, 
most arbitrageurs took the view that it was likely to widen For 
this reason, they were sellers of three months francs and buyers 
of one month francs This was partly responsible for the relative 
narrowness of the discount on one month forward francs in the 
period before the crisis On the other hand, the moment the specu- 
lative attack on the franc resulted m a widening of the forward 
rates, many arbitrageurs changed their views and ^anticipated a 
narrowing of forward rates, whether in consequence of the passing 
of the crisis or through a devaluation of the franc This assumption 
was reasonable, since no acute crisis can last longer than a few 
days, or a few weeks at the utmost Thus arbitrageurs became 
sellers of short forward and buyers of long forward Consequently, 
their operations offset the widening tendency of three months francs, 
while at the same time they accentuated the depreciation of one 
month forward francs. 


(6) ‘"forward quotation of forward rates” 

It may be said that the discrepancy between short and long 
forward rates is to a large extent a forward quotation of forward 
rates The discrepancy is influenced not only by the views taken 
by speculators and commercial operators about the prospects for 
spot rates, but also by the views taken by arbitrageurs about the 
prospects of forward rates themselves To add another element 
of complication, it is also influenced by the views taken by the 
arbitrageurs about the prospects of changes m the relation between 
long and short forward rates When, in consequence of speculative 
and arbitrage operations, the discount for one month becomes dis- 
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proportionately wider than for three months, this may not neces- 
sarily discourage speculators from sellmg for one month m pre- 
ference to three months, but it may discourage arbitrageurs from 
sellmg for one month against three months 

Time arbitrage does not necessarily operate so as to cause a 
smoothmg out of discrepancies between long and short rates On 
the contrary, very often it tends to accentuate these discrepancies 
This IS because a speculative element is introduced into arbitrage 
and mterferes with the traditional smoothmg role of arbitrage In 
any case, as we have pointed out, the resources at the disposal of 
arbitrageurs are by no means unlimited, so that their influence for 
better or for worse is often not the predommant factor in the 
market 


(7) THE SPECULATIVE FACTOR 

During abnormal conditions the mam influence is of course 
the speculative factor It stands to reason that speculators do 
not want to pay more for their speculation than they can help, 
so that if they^ think there is a chance that the expected event 
will materiahse within a month they will not operate for longer 
periods The other side of the picture is that they might have to 
renew their positions at the wrong time at considerable expense. 
For this reason, if they think that immediate depreciation is im- 
probable, speculators are likely to think it worth while to stand 
the cost of selhng forward for long periods During periods of 
acute crisis it is the custom of speculators to sell for very short 
periods, for even though the percentage per annum equivalent of 
the discount for a few days may be exorbitant, the actual cost is 
usually neghgible 

Window-dressmg or end-of-year pressure may be responsible 
for abnormally wide forward rates for very short periods at certain 
dates Since the temporary nature of these abnormal rates is 
evident, it provides excellent opportumties for time arbitrage 
to step in 

Detailed examination of all factors that influence the discre- 
pancy between short and long forward rates would occupy a whole 
volume The techmcal details must be fascmatmg to those inter- 
ested in the subject, but they would be practically umntelligible 
to the uninitiated. It is useful and necessary to bear m mind the 
following rules 

1, In normal conditions, when neither of the two currencies 
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involved is under suspicion, short forward rates are inclined 
to be, if anything, narrower than long forward rates 

2 During periods of vague uneasiness about the fate of a 
currency but m the absence of an acute attack, speculative, 
commercial, and time arbitrage operations tend to keep long 
forward rates materially wider than short forward rates 

3 Durmg periods of acute distrust, commercial, speculative, 
and arbitrage operations tend to lead to wider short forward 
rates. 

4 Short forward rates are usually more sensitive towards dis- 
turbing mfluences than long forward rates. Their range of 
fluctuations, expressed m percentage per annum, is wider 
than that of long forward rates 



CHAPTER XXVII 


FORWARD EXCHANGE UNDER THE GOLD STANDARD 
AND UNDER PAPER CURRENCY 

(1) DIFFERENCE EXAGGERATED 

Hitherto we have been deahng with the Forward Exchange 
system m general, without special regard to the difference between 
its operation under stable monetary conditions and under condi- 
tions of fluctuatmg currencies It is true that occasionally we have 
pointed out the difference between the working of the various 
theories accordmg to whether the currencies concerned are on an 
actual gold ba^is or whether they are inconvertible But this 
difference is ^sufficiently important to justify a closer and more 
systematic examination 

Several prominent experts — among them Mr Keynes and 
Professor T E. Gregory — have been mclmed to over-simphfy the 
difference between the role played by Forward Exchange under 
the gold standard and under a paper standard Mr Keynes wrote 
in 1922 ^ that while under the gold standard the effect of dear money 
used to be to draw gold from the cheaper centre for temporary 
employment in the dearer centre, nowadays '' the only immediate 
effect is to cause a new adjustment of the difference between the 
spot and forward rates of exchange between the two centres 
This idea is endorsed by Professor Gregory,^ accordmg to whom 
under paper currency standards a rise m the bank rate produces 
a shift between spot and forward rates of exchange Under the 
gold standard it causes a reversal of the flow of gold.” 

Admittedly, under an mconvertible paper currency, adverse 
pressure on an exchange caused by the interest factor, or by any 
other factor, cannot lead to an outflow of gold, unless, of course, 
the monetary authorities are prepared voluntarily to support the 
exchange by exporting gold Bearmg this m mmd, what actually 

^ A Tract on Monetary Reform, p 137 
2 T E Gregory, The Return to Gold (London, 1926), p 18, 
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matters is not whether a country is techmcally on the gold standard 
but whether its authorities are prepared to part with gold whenever 
there is an adverse pressure on the exchange, and whether they are 
prepared to absorb gold whenever there is a buying pressure on the 
exchange From this particular point of view, the regular working 
of an Exchange Equalisation Account almost amounts to the exist- 
ence of a gold standard with wider and rather elastic gold pomts 


(2) PRESSURE ON SPOT RATE NOT RELIEVED UNDER 
PAPER CURRENCY 

Both Mr Keynes and Professor Gregory seem to suggest by 
implication that under the gold standard a difference between 
interest rates m two centres causes an adverse pressure on the spot 
exchange leading to an outflow of gold, while under an inconvertible 
paper currency the spot exchange is saved from such pressure by 
a corresponding depreciation of the Forward Exchange. There 
are several reasons why this assumption cannot be accepted 

Under the gold standard buying or selling pressure on the 
exchange may produce its effect within the gold pomts, in 
which case the position is exactly the same as under inconvertible 
paper currency So long as rates are within the range of gold 
pomts, there is no reason whatsoever to suppose that the role 
played by Forward Exchange is in any way different from what 
it IS under inconvertible paper currency 

Moreover, the fact that under inconvertible currency gold is 
not allowed to leave the country does not in the least modify the 
initial effect of the Bank rate factor upon the spot exchange In 
both cases the increase of the Bank rate tends to depreciate the 
Forward Exchange, but the margin between the spot and forward 
price of the currency tends to widen also through the appreciation 
of the spot rate Under the gold standard, gold leaves the country 
simply because an increase of the Bank rate in a foreign centre 
causes a selling pressure on the spot exchange Under a paper 
standard the selling pressure exists just the same as under the gold 
standard, only it is not allowed to lead automatically to an outflow 
of gold. It simply produces its full effect on the spot exchange 


(3) ROLE OE UNCOVERED BALANCES 

There is yet another reason for questiomng the assumption that 
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under an inconvertible currency every pressure caused by the 
difference in interest rates affects the forward rate only Under 
the gold standard as well as under an inconvertible paper currency 
it is only the transfer of covered balances that is affected by forward 
rates Even if forward rates were to adjust themselves automatic- 
ally and instantaneously to a change in their Interest Parities — 
which, as we have shown m earher chapters, is not the case — this 
would not prevent the transfer of uncovered funds from the cheaper 
to the dearer centre While under a paper currency uncovered 
interest arbitrage does not exist, uncovered refugee funds may be 
shifted for the sake of the higher yield. As we shall see later in 
this chapter, under the gold standard high interest rates virtually 
cease to attract uncovered funds when the spot rate has appreciated 
to gold import point Under paper currency there are no gold 
import points, and the appreciation of the spot rate may go much 
further before it discourages uncovered investment The pressure 
on the spot rate due to covered interest arbitrage is also apt to be 
stronger under an inconvertible paper currency than under a gold 
standard, because discrepancies between forward rates and their 
Interest Pansies are apt to be wider and more persistent. 

Under an inconvertible paper currency Central Banks are less 
inclined to use the Bank rate for defending their exchanges against 
pressure due to higher interest rates abroad, but this is not because 
the Forward Exchange system assumes the role of shock-absorber. 
The real reason is that under a paper currency there is no need 
for them to defend the gold stock from depletion or the exchange 
from depreciation It is because the volume of credit is mdependent 
of the volume of gold, and because the authorities are in consequence 
comparatively mdifferent to a depreciation of the exchange, that 
under paper currency there is a high degree of isolation of money 
markets from one another. The result is not achieved by any 
role played automatically by Forward Exchange in isolating 
money rates 


( 4 ) INTERNATIONALISM V. ISOLATIONISM 

Here agam, the over-estimation of the extent to which forward 
rates adjust themselves to Interest Parities, and the under-estima- 
tion of the extent to which discrepancies can persist, and to which 
they can affect mternal mterest rates, have led to a misconception. 
It IS curious that the conception of perfect adjustment of forward 
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rates to their Interest Panties should mislead both the inter- 
nationahsts and their opponents, the isolatiomsts Thus it is that 
the mternationahsts contend that forward rates constitute the 
means by which a solidarity can be estabhshed between money 
markets in spite of the difference m their local conditions, while 
the isolatiomsts argue that, under inconvertible paper currency, 
monetary conditions m various markets can become effectively 
isolated because of the perfect adjustment of forward rates The 
reply to both arguments is the same the adjustment of forward 
rates to Interest Panties is very far from being perfect, and for- 
ward rates, if allowed by the authorities to take care of themselves, 
are therefore mcapable either of equihbriating mdmdual mterest 
levels to one mternational level, or of effectively isolating them 
from one another Indeed, it is safe to assume that under a paper 
currency Forward Exchange does not isolate money markets and 
monetary policies from one another even to the extent to which it 
does m given circumstances under the gold standard, since under 
the gold standard forward rates can adjust themselves to their 
Interest Panties to a high degree, at least while spot rates are at 
a reasonable distance from gold points 

We have seen m an earlier chapter that under an inconvertible 
paper currency the forces working to cause divergences of forward 
rates from their interest Panties can be so strong and persistent 
that funds available for mterest arbitrage may become exhausted 
before they have succeeded in entirely counteracting the effect of 
those forces For this reason there is less chance of perfect adjust- 
ment under a paper currency than under the gold standard, not- 
withstanding the fact that under the gold standard the workmg 
of the gold points often interferes with the adjustment of forward 
rates to Interest Panties 


( 5 ) THE REOIPROCITY THEORY 

We have already seen above that the discrepancies between 
forward rates and their Interest Panties are apt to be wider under 
inconvertible paper currency than under the gold standard. A 
change m the Bank rate is apt to provoke a marked reaction 
on the forward rate also under inconvertible paper currency, 
although m such circumstances the influence of the interest factor 
is relatively smaller, because of the increase of the importance of 
other factors Even though the forward rate may be out of touch 
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with its Interest Parittes, frona a distance it is none the less affected 
by changes in them. 

Forward rates are apt to affect internal interest rates to a 
higher degree under the gold standard, during periods of distrust 
in the stabihty of the currency, than under inconvertible paper 
currency We shall see later in this chapter the extent to which 
under the gold standard the behaviour of forward rates is apt 
to influence international gold movements. And smce under 
the gold standard gold movements constitute a very important 
factor affecting mternal mterest rates, the effect of forward 
rates upon the latter is at times considerable. When a gold parity 
IS defended agamst abnormal pressure, then the undervaluation 
of the Forward Exchange usually plays a very important part 
m affecting mternal interest rates When, however, the gold 
standard is suspended, the influence of forward rates on mterest 
rates dechnes, unless the monetary authorities seek to defend the 
mconvertible paper currency at a certain level in face of strong 
adverse pressure. In that case they might raise their Bank rate 
and restrict credit owing to the pressure on the spot rate caused 
by swap trans?iactions, just as under the gold standard Apart j&om 
such instances, the credit apparatus becomes less sensitive to mter- 
national influences and money conditions in general become easy 
under paper currency For this reason the effect of forward rates 
upon mterest rates tends to diminish It exists nevertheless as a 
potential factor which may come to the fore during periods of 
strong adverse pressure on the inconvertible currency 


(6) THE PURCHASHSTG POWER PARITY THEORY 

Let US now examme the differences between Forward Exchange 
under the gold standard and under an inconvertible paper currency 
from the point of view of the Purchasing Power Parity theory of 
Forward Exchange If the spot exchange is overvalued compared 
with its Purchasing Power Parities, the forward rate tends to be 
at a discount whether under the gold standard or under an mcon- 
vertible paper currency If the spot exchange is undervalued com- 
pared with its Purchasing Power Parities, the forward rate tends 
to be at a premium under the gold standard as well as under an 
inconvertible paper currency 

Under both systems Interest Parities -will tend to move towards 
the Purchasing Power Parities. The difference is that under the 
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gold standard Interest Panties frequently lie between forward rates 
and Purchasing Power Panties, while under inconvertible paper 
currency forward rates usually lie between their Interest Panties 
and their Purchasing Power Panties. Under the gold standard, 
Interest Parities tend to adjust themselves to some extent to 
Purchasing Power Panties, through the effect of the undervaluation 
or overvaluation of the currency upon gold movements, interest 
rates and the volume of credit Under inconvertible paper currency 
these factors operate to a relatively less degree, even if gold move- 
ments are brought about by Exchange Equalisation Account opera- 
tions On the other hand, Interest Panties are affected to a large 
degree by much wider discrepancies between them and forward 
rates than can exist under the gold standard — at any rate so long 
as there is confidence in its maintenance When there is no such 
confidence, then Interest Parities tend to adjust themselves to 
Purchasing Power Panties to a much higher degree under the gold 
standard than under an inconvertible paper currency, since they 
are affected both by the factors that are normally at work under the 
gold standard and those that are at work under inconvertible paper 
currencies This was the case of the French franc dtTrmg 1935 and 
1936 The fact that the spot dollar rate in Pans was at gold export 
point did not prevent forward dollars from being quoted at a huge 
premium. The defensive measures taken by the Bank of France 
at times of acute pamc, and the contraction of currency and credit 
brought about by the outflow of gold, affected Interest Panties to 
a considerable degree. At the same time the gross undervaluation 
of forward francs compared with their Interest Panties affected 
the latter also. 

Under the gold standard, so long as there is confidence in the 
stability of the currency, forward rates can affect the internal price 
level to a neghgible degree only. After all, so long as forward rates 
remam between gold pomts the maximum premium or discount 
IS usually under 1 per cent ^ Under a paper currency, or when con- 
fidence in the stabihty of a gold currency is undermined, the 
premium or discount on Forward Exchanges can at times attam 
very high percentages, and consequently the effect on internal 
prices IS apt to be many times larger than under the gold standard 

^ This may of course represent a very high percentage per annum, especially in 
the case of short forward late But from the viewpoint of the relations between 
prices and forward rates, it is the absolute figure of the forward rate and not its 
equivalent percentage per annum that matters 
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For the same reasons, Forward Exchanges are apt to affect the 
balance of trade to a much larger extent under a paper currency 
or a gold currency whose stabihty is not trusted than under a gold 
currency whose stabihty is trusted. 


( 7 ) FORWARD EXCHANGE AND GOLD MOVEMENTS 

Before concludmg the theoretical section of this book, it is 
necessary to examme closely the relations between forward rates 
and mternational gold movements I have already paid some 
attention to this subject m Chapter XXI, where I pomted out that 
the reason why mterest arbitrage, brought about by a rise in the 
Bank rate abroad, leads to pressure on the spot exchange and an 
outflow of gold IS that the forward rate does not adjust itself 
immediately and completely to a change in its Interest Parities 
I discussed this point m order to prove that through their effect on 
gold movements forward rates are capable of affectmg interest rates 
in both the losing centre and the gaming centre. My conclusions 
in this respect, however, need closer exammation, smce they call 
for a revisioi? of the existmg theory of international transfers and 
international gold movements. 

According to the classical theory adopted by most text-books, 
an increase in the Bank rate in a foreign centre tends to lead to 
immediate pressure on the national currency through the transfer 
of short-term funds to take advantage of the higher mterest rates 
abroad and through the repayment of foreign credits to that centre. 
It also leads, m the long run, to a prolonged pressure through the fall 
in the price level m the country with the higher Bank rate, and the 
changes m the trade balance caused by the change in the Purchasing 
Power Panties We are not concerned with the long-range effect of 
the increase of the Bank rate, as it has no direct bearmg on For- 
ward Exchange On the other hand, it is necessary to examine 
closely the role played by Forward Exchange in the immediate 
effect of Bank rate changes. t 

Beyond doubt an mcrease m the Bank rate in a centre, accom- 
panied by an increase of its mterest rates, tends to cause immediate 
transfers of funds from centres with lower mterest rates. If these 
transfers assume sufficiently large dimensions they lead to gold 
movements This rule is regarded as bemg of fundamental import- 
ance m the normal workmg of the gold standard. Nevertheless, 
nobody has so far examined the exact way in which transfers and 
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gold movements take place under the gold standard in consequence 
of differences in mterest rates between various centres Economists 
have vaguely assumed that high interest rates attract funds and 
gold, and leave it at that They do not realise that the behaviour of 
forward rates plays a vital part in brmgmg about these international 
transfers and international gold movements 


(8) TRANSFERS THROUGH COVERED AND UNCOVERED INTEREST 

ARBITRAGE 

Transfers of funds to a foreign centre to take advantage of higher 
interest rates may take place either through covered mterest 
arbitrage or through uncovered interest arbitrage It is sometimes 
argued that unless the exchange risk is covered the transac- 
tion should be regarded as speculation rather than arbitrage. In 
normal conditions, however, the risk attached to holding balances 
abroad without covering the exchange risk is limited by the gold 
points and arbitrageurs are m a position to calculate on the basis 
of the difference between the spot rate and gold^pomt the exact 
extent of that risk If the surplus interest obtamSd during the 
period IS larger than the maximum of possible capital deprecia- 
tion through an adverse movement of the spot exchange, then the 
operation can hardly be called speculative, since arbitrageurs 
risk only part or the whole of their profit Before the war, arbi- 
trageurs were mclmed to go further and take theoretical risks for 
the sake of earnmg higher mterest rates abroad simply because the 
fluctuations of the spot rate were narrow and very regular The 
monthly average change in the sterhng-dollar rate varied remark- 
ably httle from year to year during the last few pre-war years, and 
arbitrageurs were therefore reasonably safe m assuming that 
variations during the year m question would not differ materially 
from those experienced in the past Thus even though theoretically 
there was a risk of losing about 1 per cent through a depreciation 
of the dollar from gold export pomt to gold import pomt, m practice 
the seasonal movements were much narrower. The risk in assum- 
ing that the depreciation would not be during the ensuing months 
more than, say, J per cent was not unreasonable, so that when the 
dollar rate was at gold import pomt arbitrageurs considered it 
expedient to transfer funds to New York for the sake of a difference 
m the interest rate amounting to, say, ^ per cent for three months, 
or 2 per cent per annum 
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This state of affairs underwent a thorough change after the war. 
During the period of stabihty between 1925 and 1931, seasonal 
movements were much less regular than before the war and fluctua- 
tions withm the gold points were apt to be much wider. Many 
disturbing factors which did not exist before the war assumed 
considerable importance from time to time. It was therefore no 
longer safe for arbitrageurs to take it for granted that the exchange 
would not depreciate to gold pomt All but the most speculative 
amongst them allowed for the possibihty of maximum depreciation, 
and did not undertake uncovered mterest arbitrage unless the 
difference between interest rates was in excess of the possible extent 
of depreciation to gold pomt. Admittedly some operators were 
inchned to '' take a view but this was the exception and not the 
rule The majority of arbitrageurs durmg 1925 to 1931 either 
altogether avoided carrying open positions, or, at any rate, followed 
the rule not to leave the exchange risk on foreign short-term mvest- 
ments uncovered unless their possible profit was at least equal to 
their possible loss. 

» (9) IMPORTANCE OP PORWABD RATES 

This meant that whenever the spot exchange of the centre with 
higher money rates appreciated to the vicinity of gold import 
point, practically all Foreign Exchange dealers covered the ex- 
change risk on the funds mvested for the sake of high interest rates. 
This again meant that they could undertake interest arbitrage 
operations only if the cost of covermg the exchange risk was less 
than the profit on the higher interest rate In other words, funds 
were transferred to the centre with higher interest rates only if 
the latter’s Forward Exchange was overvalued compared with its 
Interest Parities 

Thus as a general rule uncovered mterest arbitrage ceased before 
the spot exchange of the centre with higher mterest rates appreci- 
ated to gold import point and covered mterest arbitrage contmued 
so long as the forward rate of that centre had not depreciated to its 
Interest Parities in consequence of the covering operations con- 
nected with interest arbitrage. It is essential to grasp the fact 
that m itself the higher Bank rate would not have led to a flow 
of gold but for the fact that the forward rate did not immediately 
and completely adjust itself to its changed Interest Parities This 
was the rule between 1925 and 1931, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it would be otherwise after the return to the gold standard 
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To illustrate the important part played by forward rates m 
influencing interest rates through their effect on gold movements, 
let us assume that at a given moment the Bank rate is, say, 3 per 
cent in both London and New York, and that the forward sterlmg' 
dollar rate is at par with the spot rate For internal considerations 
New York raises its Bank rate to 4 per cent, and there is a corre- 
spondmg all-round rise m American interest rates Thereupon the 
forward dollar goes to a discount, but its discount will not be quite 
1 per cent per annum to begin with Even so, a certain amount 
of funds will be transferred to New York without covering the 
exchange This will tend to depreciate spot sterhng to gold export 
pomt. Once the spot rate has approached gold export point it 
becomes risky to transfer funds from London to New York without 
covermg the exchange risk 

It is well to bear in mmd that for a three months’ investment a 
capital depreciation of J per cent through the depreciation of the 
dollar would wipe out the whole difference of 1 per cent between 
interest rates in London and New York For investments for 
shorter periods even smaller capital depreciations^ would produce 
the same effect London banks would continue to transfer funds 
to New York only if they could do so profitably without running 
any exchange risk disproportionate to the profit The same would 
be true of foreign short-term funds invested in London, with the 
exception of American funds The latter might be repatriated fol- 
lowing upon the rise in the New York Bank rate and more stringent 
monetary conditions in the XJmted States, irrespective of considera- 
tions of exchange and interest rates, for the simple reason that the 
banks wanted their money at home Thus it is conceivable that 
the repatriation of funds would continue even after the spot dollar 
had appreciated to gold import point and even after the forward 
dollar had depreciated to the vicimty of its new Interest Parity 


(11) OVEBVALIJATION OF FOBWARD BATE THE CAUSE OF 
GOLD INFLUX 

With these qualifications, and allowing for a moderate amount 
of uncovered speculative interest arbitrage, it can be stated that 
the transfer of funds from London to New York practically 
ceases the moment the spot dollar is at gold import point and 
the moment the discount on the forward dollar is equal to the dis- 
crepancy between mterest rates m London and New York Broadly 
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speaking, therefore, the gold movement will continue only while 
the forward dollar remains overvalued compared with its Interest 
Panties Therefore, we may conclude, the main reason why London 
loses gold when New York raises its Bank rate is not the resultant 
disparity between interest rates m the two centres but the under- 
valuation of forward sterling compared with its Interest Panties 
But for this undervaluation, London’s losses of gold in this hypo- 
thetical mstance would be much more moderate. 

This conclusion applies also to the effect of the higher Bank rate 
m causmg gold movements through the repayment of foreign credits 
According to the classical theory, an acceptance centre can always 
attract gold by raismg its rediscount rate, thereby compelling foreign 
debtors to refrain from replacmg maturing drafts under acceptance 
credits, and forcmg them to draw upon some other acceptance centre. 
It was partly on this assumption that the Bank of England raised 
its rediscount rate to a fantastic level m 1914. In reality, debtors 
will tend to allow their sterlmg acceptances to run off only so long 
as the forward sterlmg rate has not adjusted itself to its new Interest 
Panties As sQon as the adjustment is complete, the disadvantage 
of the high London discount rate from the debtors’ point of view is 
offset by the benefit of the discount on forward sterlmg, which 
reduces the cost of covermg If forward sterlmg goes to a discount 
m relation to the debtors’ currency, this makes the covermg opera- 
tion actually profitable Had there existed an efficient forward 
market m sterlmg after the outbreak of the war, and had the 
mcrease of the Bank rate to 10 per cent m August 1914 been 
accompamed by a correspondmgly wide discount on forward ster- 
lmg, the high Bank rate would not have provided any inducement for 
foreign debtors to reduce their acceptance avaHments 

It may be argued that the above theory applies only in so far 
as the foreign borrowers are m the habit of covermg the credits 
against exchange risk But when forward sterhng is at a discount 
it IS actually profitable to buy for forward dehvery the sterhng 
needed to meet the bills When it is at a premium, acceptance 
credits may or may not be covered ; in this respect foreign debtors 
are guided by the same considerations as m the covermg of balances 
Another way m which a high Bank rate is supposed to attract 
gold is by inducing foreign holders of sterling bills to give them m 
pension ” m a foreign centre where money rates are lower, in prefer- 
ence to sellmg the biUs m London In this instance, too, there is 
no inducement for them to do so once forward sterling has adjusted 
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itself to its new Interest Parities. Thus, the classical theory that a 
high Bank rate attracts gold by attracting arbitrage balances, by 
causing the repayment of credits and by divertmg the supply of 
sterling bills from London to foreign centres, holds good only so 
long as the forward sterlmg rate has faded to adjust itself to its 
new Interest Panties The effect of the Bank rate upon gold 
movements largely depends, therefore, upon the extent to which 
forward rates respond to it 

Thus, if the sterlmg-franc forward rate responds immediately 
and completely to a rise m the London Bank rate, there is no advan- 
tage whatever for arbitrageurs to transfer funds from Pans to 
London , nor for borrowers to switch over their acceptance avad- 
ments from London to Pans , nor for holders of sterling bills to 
give these bdls in pension ” m Paris mstead of selhng them m 
London — unless, of course, they are prepared to run a risk by leaving 
the exchange uncovered 

In consequence, the time lag between changes m Interest Parities 
and the adjustment of forward rates to their new level is to be 
regarded a major factor in normal conditions. In niost mstances it 
would be possible to prevent gold movements from tft;kmg place at 
all, or at any rate on a large scale, by acceleratmg the adjustment 
through official intervention , on the other hand, it would be 
possible to mcrease the volume of gold movements by deliberately 
preventing or delay mg the adjustment. This subject will be dealt 
with in detail in Part VI of this book. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


FORWARD STERLING 

(1) PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

In Part IV of this book the causes and effects of the movements of 
forward rates have been examined The next task is to give a 
historical account of the movements of the principal Forward 
Exchanges since the war, and to examme them m the light of the 
theoretical rules arrived at m Part IV. Considerations of space 
have compelled me to confine myself to the most important ex- 
changes and to discussion of movements which were either of 
practical importance or were interesting from a theoretical pomt of 
view Appendix I gives weeldy rates for these exchanges for one 
month and three months from the beginning of 1921 to the end 
of 1936 The present chapter is devoted to the exammation of the 
movement of forward sterling , separate chapters are devoted to the 
forward dollar, franc, mark and hra, while the remaming important 
Forward Exchanges are dealt with in an additional chapter 

There are also three charts, mdicatmg the curve of the three 
most important forward rates — ^the sterhng-doUar rate, the sterling- 
franc rate and the sterlmg-reichsmark rate — together with the curve 
of their Bank rate parities, discount rate panties and call money 
rate parities. The sterhng-doUar chart mdicates also the parity 
between the London discount rate and the New York time 
money rate. The sterhng-doUar chart and the sterling-franc chart 
cover the period between 1920 and 1936, while the sterlmg-reichs- 
mark chart covers the period from the resui^ption of forward 
deahngs in Germany m 1924 up to their suspension in 1931 ^ 

^ In the case of the sterlmg-doUar and sterlmg-franc charts I have adopted the 
monthly average forward rate compiled by Mr L C. Dnncan in his chart contamed 
m his Thesis ” A Study of the Course of Forward Exchange Rates during the Last 
Few Years ” (London School of Economics, 1934), and have brought his curve up to 
date from 1933 onwards The reichsmark curve is based on the average of the for- 
ward rates published m Appendix I Both forward rates and their mterest parities 
are represented in the charts from the pomt of view of sterling , that is, if sterling is 
at a premium, or if interest panties indicate a premium for sterling, the lines are above 
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From the standpomt of the London observer the difficulty is to 
distinguish tendencies of forward sterling from those of the forward 
rates quoted in London If forward sterlmg goes to a premium, it 
means of course that the forward dollar or some other Forward 
Exchange goes to a discount Should this movement be discussed 
in the present chapter, or m the chapter dealing with that particular 
Forward Exchange ^ In many instances the decision is easy, for 
it can be seen that the movement is the result either of causes 
inherent in sterlmg or of those inherent in some other currency. In 
other instances, however, the movements in exchanges, whether 
spot or forward, may equally well be regarded as the result of 
inherent strength m sterlmg or as the result of mherent weakness 
in the dollar, and vice versa In such instance references will be 
made to the movement m both chapters, though its interpretation 
will be confined to one, 

(2) LONDON’S INTERMBDIAEY ROLE 

In deahng with forward sterlmg, it is necessary to bear in mind 
London’s special position as an intermediary market between the 
continental centres and overseas centres, especially New York As 
a result of this intermediary role of London, both spot and forward 
sterling are often largely influenced by buying and selling orders 
carried out here on account of foreign centres. This, of course, is 
true of every centre of importance, but usually not nearly to the 
same extent as for London If there is French buying of dollars, 
for instance, many of the buying orders find their way to London, 
which IS as a rule a better market in dollars than Pans, The result 
is a depreciation of the franc in relation to sterling and *an apprecia- 
tion of the dollar m relation to sterling It was because of this 
sensitiveness of sterlmg to influences arising from London’s mter- 
mediary rdle that the late Mr F. 0 Goodenough once remarked 
that the sterling-doUar exchange was not a London-New York ex- 
change but a Eurqpe-New York exchange. 

While the effect on the spot exchange of such foreign operations 

the parity which is the spot rate, and if sterling is at a discount or if its interest 
panties indicate a discount, the lines are below parity The Bank rate panties in 
all three charts are based on the figures in Appendix II The discount rate panties 
are based on the figures m Appendix III, and the call money rate panties, m so far 
as they are available, are based on the figures in Appendix IV. The figures of the 
parity between the London discount rate and the New York time money rate, as 
mdicated m the sterlmg-dollar chart, are pubhshed m Appendix V. My method 
of calculation of Interest Panties is mdicated m the preamble to Appendix II 
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IS generally known, little attention has so far been paid to their 
effect upon forward sterling. Yet that effect is more pronounced 
than is the effect of foreign operations m London upon spot sterling. 
What IS more, these operations largely affect spot sterling simply 
through their effect upon forward sterling If a Frenchman buys 
spot dollars in London, m order to do so he has simultaneously to 
buy spot sterhng, thereby mitigatmg the adverse effects of his 
operations upon spot sterhng. When, however, he buys forward 
dollars m London there is no need for him to buy sterhng until 
the forward contract matures He may, of course, cover his sterling- 
franc risk simultaneously, in which case the effect of his operation 
on forward sterhng is the same as that of French purchases of spot 
dollars in London upon spot sterhng In many mstances, however, 
he will not cover at once, and therefore forward sterhng bears the 
full burden of the sellmg pressure caused by foreign operations 
in London. Consequently, whenever the Contment buys forward 
dollars in London, forward sterhng tends to become undervalued 
in relation to dollars compared with its Interest Panties, and this 
wiU tend to provoke arbitrage transfers calculated to mcrease 
selhng pressure on spot sterhng. This means that, whenever there 
is a major international movement m Forward Exchanges afoot, 
forward sterlmg is apt to be affected as a result of London’s inter- 
mediary role When the Continent buys forward dollars, or New 
York sells forward contmental currencies, forward sterling is apt to 
be weak in relation to the dollar and firm in relation to the conti- 
nental currencies When the Continent is a seller of forward 
dollars, or New York is a buyer of forward contmental currencies, 
then forward sterlmg is apt to be firm m relation to the dollar and 
weak in relation to the continental currencies 

(3) THEEE PERIODS 

The history of the movements of forward sterling smce the war 
may be divided into three main periods Fropi the time when 
active forward deahng was resumed after the unpegging of the 
Alhed exchanges until March 1925 sterhng was nearly always at a 
premium compared with the doUar, even though it was for prolonged 
periods at a discount compared with the continental currencies. 
It may be said that durmg the whole period forward sterhng was 
characterised by a firm tendency ; it was at a discoxmt for a 
while agamst various contmental currencies simply because those 
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Forward Exchanges were even firmer than sterling In the second 
period, from March 1925 until the end of 1931, forward sterlmg was 
almost incessantly at a discount. It is true that it was for some 
time at a premium against the forward franc and other contmental 
currencies, but this was due to the inherent weakness of the latter 
and not to any inherent strength of sterhng It is also true that 
during the greater part of the Wall Street boom m 1928 and 1929, 
forward sterhng was at a premium in relation to the dollar, but this 
again was due to the special position of the dollar, to be dealt with 
in the next chapter, and not to any inherent strength in sterhng, 
which was in fact at a discount in relation to the franc during all 
that period The third period begins with the recovery of sterhng 
after its slump at the end of 1931 Ever smce the begmmng of 
1932, forward sterlmg has been distinctly strong. It is true that, 
since the beginning of 1935, forward sterling has been at a discount 
in relation to dollars, but this only shows that forward dollars were 
even firmer than forward sterling, which has been very firm all the 
time in relation to continental currencies 

• 

(4) FIRMNESS OF FORWARD STERLING DURING 1919-20 

It would be idle to try to explain the exceptional firmness of 
forward sterhng during 1919-20 on the basis of either the Interest 
Parity theory or the Purchasmg Power Parity theory. Even though 
call money rates and time money rates in New York rose during 
part of that period to abnormal levels, this in itself would not have 
justified such a degree of firmness of forward sterhng. As for the 
sterling-dollar Purchasing Power Parity, it would have justified a 
discount and not a premium on forward sterhng, smce spot sterlmg 
was overvalued most of the time The commercial factor also 
tended to produce a discount on forward sterlmg, owmg to the huge 
trade deficit of Great Bntam in relation to the Umted States In 
1919, for mstance, British exports to the Umted States amounted 
to $309 milhons, while American exports to Great Britain amounted 
to $2278 milhons. In 1920 the figures were $513 milhons and 
$1825 milhons respectively Obviously, commercial seUmg of 
forward sterling must have been several times larger in both years 
than commercial buymg. 

That forward sterhng was nevertheless at a premium was due 
partly to the covermg of the exchange on funds invested in call 
money and time money in New York, but predommantly to specu- 
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lative influences. The depreciation of spot sterling was considered 
essentially temporary, especially towards the end of 1920, and 
speculators anticipated a recovery As Mr. Keynes pomted out, 
''the abnormal discount on forwarcf dollars which persisted more 
or less from November 1920 to February 1921, thus mdicating that 
the market was a bull of sterhng, comcided with the sensational 
rise of sterhng from 3 45 to 3*90. This discount was at its maximum 
when sterhng touched its lowest pomt, and at its mmimum (in 
May 1921) when sterhng reached its highest pomt of that swing ” ^ 
This speculative factor overshadowed every other influence, and 
was responsible for those abnormal movements of forward sterhng. 
During most of this period, contmental forward currencies were 
at a premium in relation to sterlmg, for the same reason for which 
forward sterlmg was at a premium m relation to the dollar, namely 
that the depreciation of the spot rates was looked upon as a tem- 
porary phenomenon and a recovery was anticipated. 


(5) BOLE OE INTBBEST PAEITIES EEOM 1921 ONWABB 

The sudden drop of the premium on forward sterhng during 
the first five months of 1921 is explamed by Mr Ke 3 mes as the 
hquidation of the bull position m sterling as and when the spot rate 
was recovermg In fact, it can also be accounted for, m small part 
at least, by the commercial factor. Even though the British trade 
balance m relation to the Umted States remained adverse during 
1921, the volume of imports from the United States dechned, re- 
ducmg the adverse balance to $504 milhons, agamst $1312 milhons 
in 1920 Towards the end of 1920 and the begmmng of 1921 there 
was, as a result of the slump, a wholesale cancellation of British 
purchases in the Umted States Smce the forward dollar on these 
purchases was for the most part covered, every cancellation resulted 
in commercial selling of forward dollars ^ 

The reduction of the Bank rate from its crisis level of 7 per cent, 
which took place m London two months earlier than m New York, 
was probably partly responsible for the rise m the premium on 
forward sterlmg towards the middle of 1921 When New York 
followed suit, and brought the Bank rate to the figure of the British 

^ Manchester Guard%an Reconstruction Supplement, Section I, April 1922, p. 13 
2 The best description and analysis of the movements of the sterlmg -dollar 
rate durmg this period can be found m Mr William Adams Brown’s England and 
the New Gold Standard, 1919-1926 (London, 1929) 
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Bank rate, the premium on forward sterhng responded by con- 
tracting From this time onward until the hectic days after the 
suspension of the gold standard in Great Britain, the curve of the 
forward sterlmg-doUar rate paralleled fairly closely the curve of its 
Interest Panties, as is shown by the Forward Dollar Chart opposite 
page 276 Evidently the Forward Exchange market was well 
established by the middle of 1921, and interest arbitrage activity 
was in full swing. For this reason, durmg the next ten years or so, 
any deviations of the forward sterlmg-doUar rate from its Interest 
Parities, for speculative or other reasons, brought forth corrective 
influences which tended to provoke adjustment. This does not, 
of course, mean that it was always the forward rate that returned 
to its Interest Parities As the chart shows, frequently a movement 
m the forward rate anticipated the corresponding movement in the 
Interest Parities While it would be dangerous to assume that m 
all those instances it was the forward rate which caused a change 
in its Interest Panties, m some mstances at all events this must 
evidently have been the case. In other instances, the parallel 
movement of forward sterling and its Interest Panties, whichever 
moved first, was due to the operation of outside ^factors which 
affected both curves . 

(6) SPECULATIVE OVEEVALUATION OF EORWAEI) STERLING, 

1922-24 

Durmg June and July 1921 the depreciation of spot sterhng 
from about 4 00 to 3*56 was accompamed by a rise in the premium 
on forward sterlmg. For the rest of the year, spot sterhng was 
appreciatmg almost uninterruptedly, while the premium on forward 
sterlmg tended generally to declme This appears- to confirm 
Mr Keynes’s theory about the influence of the level of the spot rate 
upon speculation in forward sterlmg 

In 1922 the tendency of forward sterlmg was largely m accord- 
ance with the rules of the Interest Parity theory. Until April the 
London and New York Bank rates were at the same level, and most 
of this time the forward rate was in the vicinity of its parity with 
spot rate Admittedly, the discount rate parity would have 
justified a slight premium on forward sterhng, smce bill rates in 
London were below those of New York It is more than coinci- 
dence, however, that when, from April onwards, the London Bank 
rate was reduced below the level of the New York Bank rate, and 
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when in consequence the discrepancy between London and New 
York bill rates widened in favour of London, there was a simul- 
taneous appreciation of forward sterling which continued until the 
end of 1922 The appreciation may have been due in part to the 
anticipation of a contmued rise in spot sterling, which in fact 
advanced steadily until March 1923. This probably accounts for 
the overvaluation of forward sterling compared with its Interest 
Parities towards the end of 1922 and the beginning of 1923. 

Prom the middle of 1923, the increase of the London Bank rate 
from 3 to 4 per cent resulted in a decline m the premium on forward 
sterling, which was probably accentuated to some extent by specu- 
lative operations due to the declimng tendency of spot sterhng 
For a short while, forward sterhng was, if anything^ slightly under- 
valued, though stiU at a premium. The weakness of spot sterhng 
during the last four months of the year was accompamed by a 
widening of the premium on forward sterlmg, which towards the 
end of 1923 and the beginmng of 1924 rose once more above 
its Interest Panties. The preimum began to fall, however, from 
February 1924 • This movement was connected with, the wholesale 
speculative attack on the franc, which largely assumed the form 
of sales of forward francs agamst doUars Much of these specu- 
lative transactions found its way to London, and her mtermediary 
part must have been among the causes of the weakness of forward 
sterhng against the doUar From May onwards, the declme of bill 
rates m New York, which was subsequently confirmed by a reduc- 
tion of the Bank rate, provided justification for the weakness of 
forward sterhng, which towards the middle of the year went for the 
first time to a substantial discount 


(7) RETTJRK TO PRE-WAR PARITY 

To prepare the way for the restoration of spot sterling to its 
old parity, the British authorities from June 1924 onwards main- 
tained then* Bank rate persistently above the»New York Bank 
rate Indeed, it was not untd May 1932 that the Bank rate parity 
between the two centres once more justified a premium on forward 
sterling The discount rate parity, too, justified a discount on 
forward sterhng most of the time during 1924-32, except for 
brief periods in 1928, 1929 and 1930, when, owmg to the WaU 
Street situation, bdl rates in New York were for a while higher 
than those prevailmg in London On the other hand, the caU 
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money rate parity remained almost contmuously at a premium 
from 1919 until 1935. But the influence of the call money rate 
parity upon interest arbitrage and the movements of forward rates 
IS generally moderate, apart from periods of boom, when call 
money rates soar to tempting high levels ^ 

Durmg the second half of 1924 and at the beginning of 1925 
forward sterlmg was for a while at a premium, even though its 
Interest Parities would have justified a discount This was due to 
the speculative anticipation of the return of sterlmg to its old 
parity Once this event materiahsed, forward sterhng went to a 
discount, as a result of the liqmdation of bull positions It is true 
that between July and October 1925 forward sterhng underwent 
a marked recovery. From a discount of lyV ^ for three months 
it rose to a premium of nearly | c This was partly justified by a 
dechne in bill rates in London, confirmed by a reduction of the 
Bank rate from 5 to 4 per cent. Towards the end of the year, 
however, seasonal gold losses resulted in a rise in the Bank rate, 
with a corresponding dechne m both the Interest Panties and the 
forward rate ^ 

During 1926 the outstandmg influence upon forward sterhng 
was the General Strike, which resulted in a depreciation below 
discount rate parity, though not below Bank rate parity The 
second half of the year witnessed a recovery of forward sterling, 
which reached par with spot sterhng towards the end of the year. 
This may have been to some slight extent due to the increase of 
the New York Bank rate from 3|- to 4 per cent, though even at 
that figure it was 1 per cent lower than the London Bank rate 
Possibly the recovery was due to some extent to the liquidation 
of bear positions m sterlmg created m anticipation of the General 
Strike 


(8) THE FRENCH FACTOR 

Throughout the first half of 1927, forward sterhng remamed m 
the close vicinity of spot sterlmg It was not until May, however, 
after the lowering of the London Bank rate to 4| per cent, that 
London bill rates dechned to the proximity of New York biU rates, 

^ In any case, the New York rate on brokers’ loans and the London day-to-day 
money rate are not strictly comparable, and were only chosen for the calculation of 
call money rate panties because they are the representative call money rates m their 
respective centres Smce the London day-to-day loans are secured on bills, while 
the New York brokers’ loans are secured on stocks and shares, it is natural that the 
latter rate should be higher than the former 
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thereby providing an adequate, if temporary, justification for the 
level of forward sterling In this instance, there is reason to beheve 
that the relatively high discount rate m London attracted a certain 
amount of funds from New York during the first few months of 
1927, and this factor, by causmg an influx of gold, was partly 
responsible for the dechne in bill rates and the reduction of the 
Bank rate in London This illustrates how the deviations of for- 
ward rates from their Interest Parities can affect internal interest 
rates The tendency m favour of the London market did not, 
however, continue for very long As a result of French gold with- 
drawals in May and June 1927, London bill rates rose once more, 
and the discount rate parity dechned to a level at which it would 
have justified a discount on forward sterling to the extent of about 
1 per cent per annum In fact, forward sterlmg did go to a dis- 
count durmg the second half of the year, though not quite to such 
an extent The change of the Interest Parity agamst sterlmg was 
subsequently confirmed by the reduction of the New York Bank 
rate to per cent in August 1927. 

From the b^innmg of 1928 until the end of 1929 forward 
sterhng cameo strongly under the influence of the Wall Street 
situation The rise in money rates m New York resulted m a 
premium on forward sterlmg from the middle of 1928 until the 
end of 1929 As, however, this was due to the inherent weak- 
ness of forward dollars brought about by the Wall Street boom, 
it will be exammed m detail in the next chapter deahng with the 
forward dollar 

Hitherto we have treated forward sterling alnlost exclusively 
in relation to forward dollars. The movements of the major con- 
tmental Forward Exchanges until 1928 were largely influenced by 
causes mdividual to the countries concerned, and were not therefore 
a reflection of the weakness or strength of forward sterling. As 
for the forward rate of stable continental exchanges such as the 
forward guilder or the forward Swiss franc, they played but a 
subordmate part, and either moved in sympathy with forward 
sterlmg or doUar, or were affected by special conditions in Holland 
or Svdtzerland. There was no need to take these movements mto 
consideration in examuung the tendencies of forward sterhng 
From the end of 1928 onwards, however, the forward sterling-doUar 
rate ceased to be the expression solely of tendencies inherent in 
forward sterhng After the stabilisation of the franc, and more 
especially after the liquidation of the position created by official 

s 
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French forward operations/ the forward franc assumed consider- 
able importance as an expression of tendencies in forward sterhng 


(9) STERLING OUT OF EQUILIBRIUM 

Even though the forward dollar was at a discount throughout 
the second half of 1928 and until September 1929, this was not by 
any means a sign of inherent strength in forward sterhng, for 
throughout that period the forward franc in London was almost 
incessantly at a premium, showmg that the premium on forward 
sterhng m relation to dollars was solely due to the pecuhar Wall 
Street situation The discount on forward sterhng in relation to 
the franc was fully justified on an interest basis, for throughout 
1928, and more especially during 1929, interest rates in Pans were 
considerably lower than those prevailing m London The discount 
was also justified by the Purchasing Power Parity theory of For- 
ward Exchange, as the spot franc was grossly undervalued in 
relation to sterhng 

The disequilibrium of the British price level m relation to the 
world level began to assume an increasing imporfance after the 
stabilisation of the franc at an undervalued level It resulted in a 
persistent adverse pressure on sterhng, which led to a discount on 
forward sterlmg during most of 1929, 1930 and 1931 Indeed, 
from the time of the Wall Street slump of October 1929, when 
forward sterlmg went to a discount also in relation to the dollar, 
until the suspension of the gold standard in September 1931, 
forward dollars, French francs, Swiss francs, guilders and belgas 
were almost incessantly at a premium in relation to sterlmg. Among 
the important Forward Exchanges, only the hra and the reichs- 
mark were at a discount, for reasons pecuhar to Italy and Germany 
respectively Evidently there was a pressure on sterlmg, due to 
overvaluation, and since the working of the gold standard pre- 
vented spot sterling from adjustmg itself to its Purchasing Power 
Parities, forward 'Sterling tended to move shghtly in that direction. 


(10) FORWARD STERLING UNDER GOLD EXPORT POINT 

During the last three quarters of 1930 bill rates m London 
declined to the close vicinity of biU rates in Pans, though the Pans 

1 For details see Chapter XXXVIII. 
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Bank rate remained below the London Bank rate, and the dis- 
count on forward sterling in relation to the franc, which was at 
times m the vicimty of 1 per cent per annum, was m part, at any 
rate, justified by Interest Panties The premium on forward francs 
gave way to a discount in May 1930, when the withdrawals of 
French balances brought the spot rate to gold export point As 
at that time the stability of sterhng was still trusted, it was natural 
that forward sterhng should rise to a premium when the spot rate 
reached the point winch was expected to mark the hmit of deprecia- 
tion. Towards the end of May the recovery of spot sterling above 
gold export pomt appeared to have justified the tendency of forward 
sterling, but the moment the spot rate rose above 123-90 the dis- 
count on forward sterling reappeared 

Towards the middle of June, spot sterling again relapsed m 
relation to the franc, this time qmte considerably below gold export 
pomt, and it remamed under gold export pomt until the end of 
January 1931. This was in consequence of the decision taken by 
the Bank of England to pay out gold of standard fineness only, 
mstead of contmmng to pay out fine gold As the Bank of France 
refused to accept gold of a fineness inferior to *995, it became 
necessary to refine the bars withdrawn from the Bank of England 
before they could be dehvered to the Bank of France As a result 
of the additional expense thus caused, the gold pomt declined, 
though nobody quite knew its new figure which was influenced by 
the fluctuations m the refining charge and by the period of the 
delay. When the refipmg charge was Ifd per ounce, the gold pomt 
declined to the low level of about 123*65 

The situation that arose in consequence is described m detail in 
my book International Gold Movements, Chapter XII Here I shall 
confine myself to those of its aspects which concerned forward 
sterhng Even though the spot sterling-franc rate w^as weU under 
its normal gold export pomt, this did not prevent forward sterhng 
from bemg at a discount in relation to the franc, for the simple 
reason that nobody quite knew the new gold pomt Towards the 
end of the year, however, when spot sterling declmed below 123*60, 
the market considered it obvious that the new abnormal and pro- 
visional gold pomt had been reached, and forward sterhng went to 
a premium m relation to the franc. During November and Decem- 
ber the premium varied between J and f per cent per annum At 
the begmnmg of 1931 the prospects of an understanding with the 
Bank of France, which subsequently matenahsed, resulted m a rise 
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of spot sterling to the vicinity of its normal gold point, and forward 
sterlmg promptly moved to a discount in relation to the franc 
The depreciation of both spot and forward sterlmg below the normal 
gold point over a period of seven months, however, undermined 
confidence in the stability of sterlmg to no slight degree. As a 
result, after the recovery of spot sterlmg, forward sterhng remamed 
shghtly but persistently under the normal gold export point. When 
at the end of January spot sterhng advanced to 123 92, the discount 
on forward sterhng m relation to the franc widened to c. for three 
months , the gold export point was reckoned at the time to be 
123-89 When, a week later, the spot rate rose to 123-98, the for- 
ward discount widened to 9 c 


(11) THE CBISIS OF 1931 

The discount on sterling was inchned to widen further when, 
following upon the Franco-German tension over the Austro-German 
Customs Union scheme, spot sterlmg appreciated in the period 
from March to May It was not until spot sterling rose above its 
parity with the franc that the discount on forward^sterhng, wide 
as it was, rose appreciably above gold pomt On April 4, for 
instance, when spot sterhng was just a shade under par at 124 21, 
three-months forward sterhng was at a discount of 34 o , which was 
a few centimes under gold pomt. A week later, when spot sterhng 
was at 124-26, three-months forward sterhng was at a discount of 
35 c , which was a shade over gold pomt. On May 2, when spot 
sterlmg rose to 124 43, the discount on forward sterlmg widened to 
37 c , but m spite of this it rose weU over gold pomt Towards the 
end of that month, however, when as a result of the Creditanstalt 
crisis clouds began to gather on the international financial horizon, 
the dechne of spot sterhng, though accompanied by a contraction 
of the discount on forward sterling, brought the latter once more 
below gold export pomt. 

In July, when the crisis spread over Germany, spot sterhng 
dechned to the vicinity of gold export pomt m relation to both the 
dollar and the franc. At the end of July the Interest Panties of 
sterlmg declined materially, as a result of the increase in the London 
Bank rate from 2 ^ to 4|^ per cent This would have justified a 
considerable discount on forward sterlmg, since the Bank rate m 
New York and Paris remained unchanged In fact, while the 
discount on forward sterling m relation to the dollar widened to 
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the vicinity of 1| to 2 per cent per annum during August, it never- 
theless remained overvalued compared with its discount rate parity, 
which would have justified a discount on forward sterlmg of some- 
where between 3 and 3^ per cent This overvaluation of forward 
sterling appeared on the surface all the more remarkable as there 
was throughout August a heavy and increasmg speculative selling 
pressure, a pressure which largely took the form of sales of forward 
sterlmg. As a result, had the rates been allowed to find their own 
level, forward sterling would probably have dechned below its 
Interest Parities This, however, was prevented by oflScial inter- 
vention As we shall see in Chapter XL, the British authorities 
decided to support forward sterling as well as spot sterling, m order 
to prevent its depreciation considerably below gold export point. 
Throughout August and the first three weeks of September the spot 
doUar rate was artificially mamtamed at between 4-85f and 4*86. 
Three-months forward sterling was allowed to go to a discount of 
up to 2| c Although the forward rate was thus under gold export 
pomt, the difference was not spectacular. At the same time the 
franc rate was kept between 123-90 and 123*96. In this case the 
discount, whkh widened towards the end of August to between 
50 and 70 centimes, was materially under gold export pomt 
Apparently the authorities paid much more attention to the dollar 
rate than to the franc rate 


(12) AFTER THE STJSPEFSIOH OF THE GOLD STANDARD 

The depreciation of spot sterling upon the suspension of the 
gold standard was, of course, accompanied by a further weakening 
of forward sterling, especially as the '' Control’" no longer intervened 
The extent of the discount on forward sterlmg was, however, 
relatively moderate during this period In relation to the franc it 
never for any length of time exceeded 4 per cent per annum ; m 
relation to the dollar its maximum was 3 per cent per annum even 
durmg the darkest days of currency chaos The explanation of the 
difference hes in the fact that while most American balances held 
in London were already covered agamst the exchange risk, most of 
the French balances were uncovered, and many owners hastened to 
cover. Takmg this into consideration, and also the speculative 
seUing pressure on forward sterling, the extent of the discount, even 
in relation to the franc, was remarkably moderate during the last 
quarter of 1931. This was probably explained by the widespread 
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feeling that once the sterling-Jfranc rate dechned below 100 it was 
not likely to depreciate further 

During October 1931, while forward sterling was still at a heavy 
discount in relation to the franc, it actually rose to a substantial 
premium m relation to the forward dollar. This is explained by the 
dollar scare ’’ that took place at the time, as a result of the whole- 
sale repatriation of French and other foreign balances There was 
a widespread fear that the United States might follow Great 
Britam^s example ; hence the weakness of the forward dollar 

From December 1931 a recovery in spot sterling set in, the doUar 
rate rismg from 3*31 to 3*40 by the beginning of January, to 3*45 
by the beginning of February, and to 3*50 by the beginning of 
March 1932 In the meantime, the rise in interest rates m New 
York, and to a less extent m Paris, brought the Interest Panties of 
forward sterling to a less abnormal level This alone would not, 
however, have affected forward sterling to a material degree, for 
the chaotic currency conditions, and the wave of distrust in banks 
all over the world, brought interest arbitrage almost to a standstill. 

• 

(13) TUKlSr OF THE TIDE IN 1932 ^ 

When, however, early in 1932, speculators reahsed that the tide 
had turned, bear positions in sterhng were covered in haste, and 
buU positions developed As a result, forward sterhng went to a 
premium in relation to the dollar at the end of January, and in 
relation to the franc at the end of February In March, when the 
recovery of sterling tended to assume spectacular dimensions, the 
premium on forward sterling in relation to both major currencies 
widened, especially as the changed sentiment was accompamed by 
a rapid reduction of the London Bank rate to SJ per cent, against 
6 per cent in January. The gap between forward sterlmg and 
its Interest Parities became rather wide in relation to the 
dollar From time to time fears of a suspension of the gold 
standard m the Umted States resulted in the widening of the 
premium on forward sterhng in relation to the dollar In June 
1932, when one of these dollar scares ’’ reached its chmax, the 
discount on forward dollars in relation to sterling widened to over 
4 c for three months Although the subsequent return of con- 
fidence in the dollar resulted in a recovery, a discount nevertheless 
persisted from the beginnmg of 1932 until the beginning of 1935, 
This, however, was due not so much to any inherent strength in 
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forward sterling as to tLe inherent weakness in forward dollars, 
which will be discussed in the next chapter 

In relation to the fi?anc, forward sterling was much less steady 
during 1932. 'WTien the recovery of spot sterhng reached its climax 
at the beginning of April, the franc rate rismg to 96, forward sterhng 
once more went to a discount, which tended to contract as and when 
spot sterling declined In June, when the spot sterhng-franc rate 
appeared to have reached its lowest point for the time being at 93, 
forward sterhng rose to a premium From the end of June this was 
justified on an mterest basis, for by then the London Bank rate had 
reached 2 per cent, against 2|- per cent in Paris, while discount rates 
m London were distinctly easier. When, however, it became 
evident in July that the downward trend of spot sterlmg was to 
contmue, forward sterlmg returned to a discount and, apart from 
a brief interval m September, remamed at a discount until December 
when banking and budgetary troubles m France resulted for the 
first time m a wave of pessimism in relation to the stabihty of the 
franc. 


^ ^ (14) TENDENCIES AFTEB 1933 

During the first half of 1933, forward sterling remamed at a 
premium The discount rate in London dechned to about | per 
cent, while m Pans it kept to the close vicmity of the Bank rate, 
2^ per cent On these grounds a premium on forward sterlmg at 
the rate of about 2 per cent per annum would have been justified 
Temporary deviations apart, the premium was m fact not very far 
removed from that level until June 1933, when forward sterlmg 
became distinctly weaker, durmg and after the London Economic 
Conference This largely resulted from the fact that Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald was seen at lunch with Mr Keynes at the Athenaeum, 
from which many people were inclined to mfer that the Prune 
Munster had come under Mr Keynes’s influence m regard to his 
monetary pohcy As a result, the premium on forward sterhng 
in relation to the franc contracted materially during June, while 
durmg July and August it gave way to a discount Durmg the 
autumn months, however, forward sterlmg was once more at a 
premium, for notwithstanding the weak undertone of the spot rate, 
which continued until November, fears for the fate of the franc were 
becoming mcreasmgly acute by that time From August 1933 
onwards, forward sterlmg remained at a premium m relation to the 
franc, apart from a brief mterval from August to October 1934, when 
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hopes attached to the results of the deflationary policy of M, 
Doumergue's Government of National Umon temporarily restored 
confidence in the franc The fluctuations of the forward sterlmg- 
franc rate after this short-lived depreciation in the summer of 1933 
were closely bound up with the fluctuating hopes and fears re- 
garding the franc Discussion of them will therefore be deferred to 
the chapter on the forward franc 

After the provisional stabilisation of the dollar m January 1934, 
the abnormal discount on forward dollars disappeared, and the 
forward sterhng-dollar rate re-estabhshed contact with its Interest 
Parities Throughout 1934, forward sterling remained at a premium 
in relation to the dollar, but in January 1935 it went to a discount 
and has remained at a discount ever smce, up to the time of writmg. 
This can be justified both on the basis of the Interest Parity theory 
and on that of the Purchasmg Power Parity theory, for interest 
rates in New York smce 1934 have been even lower than in London, 
and the spot dollar has been undervalued m relation to sterhng. 
As, however, this position is not the result of any causes mherent in 
sterling, but to causes inherent m the dollar, I propose to examme 
it m detail m the next chapter. # 

Porward sterhng has been at a premium in relation to forward 
guilders and Swiss francs almost mcessantly since the begmnmg of 
1933, but this again is to a large degree the result of the inherent 
weakness of those currencies, and will be discussed in Chapter 
XXXIII. Similarly the premium on forward sterling in relation 
to the belga up to the latter’s devaluation, and the discount after 
April 1935, can more appropriately be discussed when dealing with 
the forward belga. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE FORWARD DOLLAR 


(1) NEW YORK COMPARED WITH LONDON 

In discussing the movements of the forward dollar, it is necessary 
to bear m mind the fundamental difference between the London 
and New York money markets The rates quoted in the two centres 
are not strictly comparable The New York market rate of dis- 
count IS much less elastic and sensitive than its London eqmvalent, 
and mvestment m dollar bills has never acquired quite the same 
degree of popularity among arbitrageurs as mvestment m sterling 
bills In the New York market there are, m addition to the 
special rates Dn time deposits, three rates quoted which are more 
important than fine bank bill rates (1) the rate for commercial 
paper (which is a one-name biU and m many ways is the American 
eqmvalent of bank advances m Great Britain) ; (2) the call money 
rate (known also as the rate for brokers’ loans) , and (3) the time 
money rate (loans on securities for defimte periods). There is, 
strictly speaking, no London equivalent of these rates, which 
from time to time play a certain direct part in influencing interest 
arbitrage 

The call money and time money markets in New York are often 
regarded by arbitrageurs as providmg alternative facihties for in- 
vestment to those provided by the London bill market The New 
York call money market attracts funds from the London call 
money market and also those invested in short sterhng bills The 
alternative for mvestment m long sterling bills is provided by the 
time money market Owing to the popularity of time money 
from the pomt of view of arbitrageurs, the parity between the 
London discount rate and the New York time money rate occasion- 
ally plays a leading part m mfiuencmg the forward dollar rate 
Indeed, during the normal years the forward rate was often nearer 
its parity between the London discount rate and the New York 
time money rate than to its discount rate parity proper Between 
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1925 and 1931 the forward dollar rate was most of the time some- 
where between these tw^o panties 

It is also necessary to recall at the present juncture what was 
said in Chapter XVIII about the mdirect effect of purely domestic 
mterest rates upon forward rates In the positive sense the only 
interest rates which can affect forward rates are those for the type 
of loans that attract arbitrage funds , but interest rates on loans 
which never or very seldom attract arbitrage funds can mfluence 
forward quotations in a negative sense Although it may be 
profitable to transfer funds from New York to London because the 
forward dollar is undervalued compared with its discount rate 
parity, American banks may nevertheless abstam from transfers 
on any substantial scale owmg to the high rates they are able to 
obtam at home on commercial paper This factor does not affect 
transfers on foreign account, but at times the volume of these is 
not sufficient, in the absence of an adequate volume of transfers on 
American account to provide a corrective On such occasions the 
undervaluation of the forward dollar will not be corrected automatic- 
ally unless and until the profit on the swap increases, or the interest 
on domestic loans dechnes, sufficiently to induce Amemcan banks to 
switch over some of their resources from the home market to interest 
arbitrage It is partly for this reason that the working of Interest 
Parities is by no means absolutely smooth even in relatively normal 
conditions and even between two such free and elastic markets as 
New York and London. 

(2) WEAKNESS OE EORWAED DOLLAR UNTIL 1925 

Let US now trace the actual movements of the forward dollar 
smce the war The early period can be briefly dismissed, for it has 
been discussed, m relation to sterhng, m the previous chapter. 
Durmg the post-war boom the exceptionally high New York call 
money rates, which at times rose to between 20 and 25 per cent, 
were an important factor and were partly responsible for the big 
discount on the forward doUar. For some time a curiously anomalous 
situation arose, owing to the wide discrepancy between New York 
bill rates and caU money rates While it was highly profitable for 
London banks to transfer funds to the New York call money market 
with the exchange risk covered, at the same time it was profitable 
for New York banks to transfer funds’ to the London bill market, 
also with the risk covered, if they sought to employ part of their 
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resources in bills instead of call money This situation recurred 
during the second half of 1928 and m 1929 — and since the details 
are much easier to ascertain for the latter period, we propose to 
discuss this question when dealing with the movements of the 
forward dollar m 1928 

Until the middle of 1924 forward dollars were almost mcessantly 
at a discount in relation to sterlmg, even though, from 1922 on- 
wards, they were at times at a premium m relation to the franc. 
From the middle of 1924 the movement in Interest Parities justified 
a premium on forward dollars agamst sterlmg, owing to the higher 
Bank rate and discount rate prevailmg in London m consequence 
of the efforts to restore and maintain the gold standard Neverthe- 
less, buU speculation m sterling resulted m a relapse in the forward 
dollar after its temporary rise to a premium in the summer of 1924 
It was not until these bull positions were liquidated after the 
restoration of sterlmg to par that the forward rate once more 
moved towards its Interest Parities 


^ (3) SEASONAL INILTJENOES 

In the autumn of 1925, the forward doUar again went to a dis- 
count, partly because of a rise in biU rates m New York and a 
simultaneous dechne m biU rates m London, and partly because 
of seasonal influences which brought spot dollars to gold import 
point m relation to sterlmg. In the circumstances, the market 
naturally anticipated a depreciation of the spot rate When this 
depreciation occurred, early m 1926, the forward dollar recovered 
to a premium, especially as the Bank of England rate had mean- 
while been raised from 4 to 5 per cent, causmg the discoxmt rate 
parity to move in favour of the dollar. The same seasonal pheno- 
menon repeated itself durmg 1926, this time unaccompanied by a 
corresponding fluctuation of the Interest Parity. The mere fact 
that towards the end of the year spot dollars appreciated to gold 
import pomt was in itself sufficient to brmg the forward rate to 
a discount 

It IS worth notmg that m 1927 New York biU rates fell by about 
J per cent before the actual reduction of the New York Bank rate 
m August, but notwithstandmg this the forward rate responded 
only when the change m the discount rate parity was confirmed by 
the reduction of the Bank rate 
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(4) THE WALL STREET BOOM 

The period of 1928 and 1929 is very interesting and instructive 
from the pomt of view of the forward dollar The Wall Street 
boom resulted in an all-round rise in interest rates in New York 
By the middle of 1928 the Bank rate parity had moved against 
the dollar, and simultaneously the forward dollar went to a dis- 
count. Durmg the autumn months the forward dollar became con- 
siderably undervalued compared with its discount rate parity, and 
also with its Bank rate parity This was not an unusual state of 
affairs In fact, throughout the post-war period, the forward dollar, 
except for brief periods, had always been undervalued m relation 
to these panties On the other hand, it had usually been over- 
valued compared with panties based on mterest rates on call money, 
time money and commercial paper in New York Consequently, 
the theoretical Interest Parity, which would naturally take account 
of these rates, must generally be more adverse to the forward dollar 
than would appear from the trend of either the discount rate parity 
or the Bank rate parity Durmg the second half of 1928 the 
abnormally high call money rates m New York made this situation 
particularly clear 

While, from the middle of 1928 until the end of 1929, the for- 
ward dollar was constantly undervalued compared with its discount 
rate parity, it was very heavily overvalued compared with its call 
money panties or with the parity between the New York time 
money rate and the London discount rate. It was highly profitable 
for London banl^s to transfer funds to New York eaU money 
loans or time money loans In order to cover the exchange risk, 
they had to relmquish part of the profit on the transaction, and 
since during that period the spot dollar was m the vicinity of gold 
import point, this measure of precaution was essential 


" (5) ANOMALOUS POSITION 

Throughout the second half of 1928 and the whole of 1929 
there was a material profit on covered mterest arbitrage with 
New York for funds invested m caU money and time money At 
the same time, just as durmg the early post-war period, it would 
have been profitable for New York banks to buy sterhng bills and 
cover the exchange Prom time to time the profit on such opera- 
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tions was over 1 per cent per annum, but very few American banks 
availed themselves of it, owmg to the much more attractive invest- 
ment facihties m the home market, where mterest rates rose to a 
very high level Nor did London banks take advantage of the 
profit on call money and time money sufficiently to reduce 
materially the discrepancy between the forward dollar rate and 
the margin between the London bill rate and the New York call 
money rate and time money rate Although during that period 
the mfluence of the call money market was predommant, the 
forward dollar tended to be mfluenced to a larger degree by bill 
rates than by call money rates or time money rates 

Another instructive example from the experience of the forward 
dollar at this period is that from June 1928 until October 1929 the 
discount on forward dollars was relatively wider for one month 
than for three months. As the spot dollar was all the time over 
parity in relation to sterlmg, the working of gold points — which 
under the gold standard is often responsible for divergencies be- 
tween long and short forward rates — could not have been the cause 
of this discrepai?.cy The explanation lies in the fact that, as much 
of the funds that were transferred to New York for mterest arbitrage 
were employed in call money, the operations led to a sellmg pressure 
on short forward dollars The exchange risk on funds invested in 
call money is seldom covered for more than one month 


(6) rOBWARD DOLLARS 1)11111X0 1929-31 

During 1930 the range of forward dollar fluctuations in relation 
to sterlmg was relatively limited, and the rate was almost all the 
time within its transfer points The anomalous situation of forward 
sterhng, referred to m the last chapter, which was created through 
the refusal of the Bank of France to accept gold of standard fineness, 
failed to affect the sterlmg-doUar forward rate, smce it was due to 
local cncumstances between the franc and sterhng We dealt in 
the last chapter with the critical period of 1931^ and as the move- 
ment of the sterhng-dollar forward rate then was due to a cause 
inherent m sterhng, there is no need to return to the subject here 
The only point worth mentioning is that the sudden depreciation 
of the forward dollar in October 1931 was m part, at least, due to 
fears that the spot dollar might follow the depreciation of spot 
sterhng With the return of confidence m November, the forward 
dollar once more went to a premium. 
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While until the suspension of the gold standard in Great Britain 
the forward dollar had remained in the close vicimty of its Interest 
Panties, durmg the last quarter of 1931 a discrepancy arose which 
was at times as wide as 2 per cent per annum Throughout the first 
half of 1932 the discrepancy was even wider it was seldom less 
than 2 per cent, and at times was much above that figure All the 
time, the forward dollar remamed abnormally undervalued com- 
pared with its Interest Panties When the latter moved agamst the 
dollar, the forward rate went to a very wide discount, owing at first 
to a flight to the £ but later to a speculative attack on the dollar. 
After the collapse of this attack m June 1932, a reaction set m, and 
a weak tendency of spot sterling, coupled with a marked dechne 
of bill rates m New York, brought the rate down practically to 
parity with spot dollars. This movement was, however, short-hved 


(7) THE CRISIS OF 1933 

The banking crisis m the Umted States at the beginning of 1933 
was accompanied by a wave of distrust in the dollar, culmmatmg 
in March, when the monthly average discount on forward dollars 
rose to a peak of 6-| per cent per annum. Since the spot dollar was 
overvalued, this was m accordance with the Purchasing Power 
Parity theory which worked mainly through the intermediary of 
the speculative factor. 

The depreciation of the spot doUar after the suspension of the 
gold standard caused the forward discount to narrow consider- 
ably towards the middle of the year as the spot dollar ceased to 
be overvalued. But when President Roosevelt’s intention to 
depreciate the spot dollar further became evident, the discount 
widened once more, reachmg the vicinity of its previous high 
record by December At the same time the reflationary policy 
adopted by President Roosevelt resulted in a declme of mterest 
rates in New York, so that, while the discount on forward dollars 
widened, the Interest Parities moved in favour of the dollar This 
anomaly was all the more striking as at the same time spot dollars 
became considerably undervalued compared with their Purchasing 
Power Parities, so that theoretically the forward dollar ought to 
have been at a premium In reality, however, the workmg of both 
the Interest Parity theory and the Purchasmg Power Parity theory 
can be vitiated by the speculative factor Even if the forward rate 
is undervalued compared with its Interest Panties, and even if 
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the spot rate is undervalued compared with its Purchasmg Power 
Parities, the forward rate may depreciate further if the market 
anticipates a further fall m the spot exchange 

It IS also worth while to inquire why interest rates in the 
United States declined and why money was exceptionally easy, 
throughout 1933 and 1934, m spite of the gross undervaluation of 
the for\7ard dollar Accordmg to the theory of reciprocity, the 
large profits obtamable on swap transactions tend to cause a rise m 
internal money rates in the country whose Forward Exchange is 
undervalued There are two reasons why this law did not operate 
m the United States during 1933-34. The one is that the Govern- 
ment pursued a dehberate policy of inflation and cheap money, so 
that the undervaluation of the forward doUar, unlike that of the 
forward franc two years later, failed to produce monetary strmgency 
m the home market The other reason was that the Umted States 
authorities imposed restrictions on swap transactions American 
banks were not allowed to undertake a swap operation unless it was 
connected with some genume commercial transaction. For this 
reason they werp not m a position to take advantage of the discount 
on the forwgyrd dollar by swap transactions either on their own 
account or on account of their chents Admittedly, restriction 
was not water-tight Smce American banks were fully entitled to 
cover the exchange risk on short-term credits granted abroad, m 
many mstances they were prepared to grant such credits at a very 
low mterest rate or even free of mterest m order to take advantage 
of the profit on the swap in a legitimate way In fact, cases have 
been brought to my notice in which credits were granted, on goods 
m warehouses in England, with a negative mterest rate. That is, 
the borrowers received a small premium for ^ their consent to 
accept the loan offered by the American bank. The volume of 
such transactions was not, however, nearly sufficient to make a 
material difference to money conditions m the Umted States, which 
remamed consistently easy The American experience of 1933 and 
1934 does not invalidate the reciprocity theory, but merely provides 
an example of the circumstances in which the effect of forward rates 
on mterest rates becomes neutrahsed 


(8) AFTER THE STABILISATION OF THE DOLLAR 

After the provisional stabilisation of the dollar, a sharp reaction 
set in By the end of April 1934, forward dollars were withm ^ per 
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cent of their parity m relation to spot dollars, and within f per cent 
to 1 per cent of their discount rate parity Nevertheless, they 
remained at a discount throughout 1934, even though the ex- 
ceptionally low discount rates in New York would have justified a 
premium. In this instance again, the discrepancy between the 
discount rate parity and the forward rate was due to the fact that 
both time money rates and call money rates remamed relatively 
high. While the rate for fine bank bills in New York was down to 
per cent by May 1934, and to J per cent towards the end of that 
year, the call money rate remamed at 1 per cent and the time 
money rate at | per cent until April 1935. Thus, while the margin 
between discount rates m London and New York would have 
Justified a premium on forward dollars right from the beginnmg of 
1934, it was not until 1935 that New York time money and call 
money dechned below the level of London discount rates This 
explains m part why the forward dollar remained at a discount 
until early m 1935 

In any case, it was not until November 1934 that exchange 
restrictions were removed, and even after that date many American 
banks were reluctant to undertake arbitrage operations that 
involved an export of capital. It was several months before 
the volume of arbitrage assumed sufficient dimensions to wipe out 
the discount on the forward dollar 


(9) INTEEEST PARITY EAVOIJRS PREMIUM ON PORWARD DOLLAR 

The tendency of the forward dollar during 1935 and 1936 
deserves special attention The fact that, from February 1935 
onwards, the for-^ard dollar was at a premium, and that at times 
its premium was as wide as 2 c. for three months, was regarded by 
many people as highly anomalous, and even some experts were 
at a loss to explam it In reahty it is easily explicable on the 
basis of the theory of Forward Exchange Interest Panties, no 
matter on what ^ rates we base them, were throughout that 
period distinctly m favour of the dollar Bill rates in London 
throughout the period have remamed at a shade over ^ per cent, 
and from time to time they have risen perceptibly over ^ per cent 
In New York, on the other hand, bill rates throughout 1935 were 
I to ^ per cent This made a difference of at least f per cent, and 
frequently of over ^ per cent, m favour of New York. Although 
call money rates and time money rates m New York during 1935 
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were a shade over bill rates, they were nevertheless very low, and 
in any case banks abroad were no longer attracted by call money 
investment If we compare New York call money rates with 
London day-to-day loan rates, there remains a discrepancy in favour 
of New York of about | per cent per annum. 

The discrepancy is distinctly wider if we compare the deposit 
rates granted to foreign banks m both centres For some inscrut- 
able reason, London banks in 1935-36 were prepared to pay some- 
thing like I to 1 per cent on three-months’ time deposits, even 
though the re-investment of these funds in bills would have resulted 
in a loss. In New York, on the other hand, hardly any interest was 
allowed on deposits American banks were not at all keen on 
receiving them, owing to the lack of facilities for profitable re- 
investment m a hquid form. No interest was allowed for the first 
month, and very httle, if anythmg, for subsequent months. Con- 
sequently the discrepancy between London and New York deposit 
rates definitely favoured the forward dollar, to the extent of over 
J per cent Given these facts, a premium on forward dollars amount- 
ing to between J and f per cent per annum was fully justified on 
the basis of Ii^terest Panties 

(10) OVERVALUATION OF FORWARD DOLLARS IN 1935-36 

From June to September 1935, and agam towards the middle 
of 1936, the premium was, however, wider than the discrepancy 
between mterest rates. The persistence of this overvaluation 
perplexed Foreign Exchange dealers and also those few economists 
who take an interest in Foreign Exchange. Its consequences were 
not, however, realised adequately. The persistent and abnormally 
wide premium on forward dollars was largely responsible for the 
repatriation of American bank balances from London, and for the 
transfer of British and foreign bank funds from London to New 
York And it was partly the movement of these short-term funds, 
American, British and foreign, that brought abqpt the spectacular 
influx of gold to the Umted States m 1935-36. 

Admittedly, the influx of gold was largely the result of the 
repatriation of American refugee money and of a heavy influx of 
European refugee money But the westward flow of bank funds 
also contributed to the buying pressure on dollars which led to a flow 
of gold to New York from Paris and other contmental centres, and 
also from the London gold market. Had the premium on forward 

T 
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dollars not exceeded its Interest Panties, the American banks would 
have left their balances m London, for they had no use for the funds 
in New York. But with the mcrease of the premium it became too 
costly for them to cover their exchange risk by selling sterhng forward 
whenever they renewed their expiring sterling deposits or sterling 
bill holdmgs. The cost of covering the forward exchange was higher 
than the difference between the interest rates in London and New 
York, so that it was no longer profitable for the American banks to 
keep their funds m London 

At the same time, British and foreign (non- American) holders of 
hquid sterhng assets found it profitable to transfer their balances 
from London to New York It is true that the mterest they 
obtamed on dollar deposits or bills was even lower than the interest 
obtamable on sterling deposits or bills But m covermg the 
exchange risk they had to sell forward dollars, thereby benefiting 
by the big premium, which more than compensated them for the 
loss in mterest yield involved in transferring funds to New York 

(11) BUYING PRESSURE ON FORWARD d5lLARS 

(m 

But then, it may be asked, how was it that, m spite of the sellmg 
of forward dollars by those who transferred funds to New York, 
the premium contmued and, apart from a few relapses, remained 
at an abnormally high level ^ How was it that the banks in London 
and elsewhere did not transfer funds on a larger scale to take 
advantage of the profit on the operation ^ The explanation is that 
there was a strong buying pressure on forward dollars which fully 
counteracted the sellmg caused by mterest arbitrage Moreover, 
many banks did not take an active hand unless the profit obtam- 
able on transferrmg funds to New York was at least per cent per 
annum Whenever the premium on forward dollars rose to a 
sufficiently high level to afford such a profit — as it did in June, 
July and October, 1935, and June and July 1936 — the selling of 
forward dollars j^hrough mterest arbitrage soon resulted in a 
relapse m the premium. 

What was the cause of the persistent buying pressure on forward 
dollars which, despite seUing by arbitrageurs, sufficed to mamtain 
an abnormal premium for some length of time ^ Two mam factors 
were responsible. In the first place, the spot dollar, ever smce its 
depreciation m 1933-34, had been substantially undervalued 
against sterling Most people took it for granted that m the long 
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run the sterling-doUar rate would decline below the figureof 5 00-5-05, 
around which it stood for a long time during 1936 Indeed, a 
declme m the spot rate had been expected even when the rate was 
around 4 90, so that, after the rise above 5 00, a declme was gener- 
ally considered practically certam It was assumed that the rate 
of stabihsation would be not higher than the old parity of 4-86, and 
might be much lower As a result, merchants and holders of 
securities were more inchned to hedge agamst an appreciation of 
the dollar than against its further depreciation, which w^as considered 
unlikely They did not mmd bemg '‘'long ” in dollars, but took 
good care never to be " short ” In consequence, there was much 
more forward buying than forward sellmg of dollars by merchants 
and investors While there was no actual bull speculation in 
dollars agamst sterhng, in practice this one-sided covermg against 
exchange risk produced the same result. The second important 
cause of the firm undertone of forward dollars was the practice 
of sellmg forward francs against forward dollars m the London 
market Many speculators who expected a devaluation of the 
franc were anxious to limit their risk. If they sold forward 
francs agamfsb forward sterhng, they were exposed to the 
risk of a recovery of spot francs agamst spot sterhng If, on the 
other hand, they sold forward francs against forward dollars, their 
risk was restricted to the amount of the discount on forward dollars, 
plus the difference between the gold points of the franc-doUar 
exchange It was reahsed that the depreciation of the spot dollar 
agamst sterlmg was largely an mdirect consequence of the weakness 
of the franc, and that the moment the franc was devalued the dollar 
was bound to recover agamst sterhng For this reason, the profit 
prospects were larger if francs were sold agamst dollars than they 
were for sales agamst sterlmg 

It was for these reasons that the premium on forward dollars 
was so persistent If the big banks — who, after all, control most 
of the hquid funds — had been prepared to engage in active mterest 
arbitrage for a profit smaller than ^ per centcper annum, their 
operations would have kept the premium nearer to the Interest 
Parities After the devaluation of the franc, the expectations of the 
market materiahsed The spot dollar appreciated in relation to 
sterlmg to the extent of over 3 per cent, while at the same time the 
premium on the forward dollar contracted. At about | o for three 
months it was more or less around its Interest Panties Prom time 
to time the anticipation of a further appreciation of the dollar 
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against sterling led to the shght widening of the premium, but it 
remained well within its transfer points 

I have dealt at some length with the recent tendencies of the 
forward dollar, for it provides a valuable illustration of the apphca- 
tion of the theory of Forward Exchange in comparatively normal 
conditions both between two free markets and between incon- 
vertible currencies. 





CHAPTER XXX 


THE FORWARD FRANC 

(1) LIMITATIONS OF AEBITRAGE WITH PARIS 

The difficulty of finding what interest rates should serve as the 
basis for reckoning Interest Parities is even greater in the case of 
the franc than in the case of the dollar The market rate of dis- 
count is in Paris even less representative of the tendencies of interest 
rates than it is in Now York ; and wlnlo in the latter centre there 
is the alternative choice of ha.sing the Interest Parity on the call 
money rate, in Paris there is no particular quoted rate which can 
be regarded as. os})c(!ially inqiortant from the point of view of 
interest arbitrage The rate cliargod on pensions of Bans de la 
Ddjense Natiavala is unquestionably the most representative in the 
Paris market, but it has relatively little moaning for arbitrageurs 
abroad. The latter have to depend upon deposit rates to a much 
larger extent than they do in arbitrager with Jjondon or even New 
York, and since the deposit rates are largely 'a matter of negotiation 
and are not quoted regularly, they cannot bo used for calculating 
Interest Parities. For this reason the discount rate parities must 
be depended upon, however unrepresentative they may be 

During a largo part of the post-war period the Paris money 
market was not froc, so tliat arbitrage with Paris was not always 
as smooth as it was between Ijondon and New York. Moreover, 
the custom of covering balances abroad was not so general in France 
as it is either in (ilroat Britain or in the United States. In the circum- 
stances, Interest Parities naturally did not playsuch an important 
part in connection with the forward sterling-franc rate as they did 
in connection with the forward sterling-dollar rate Nevertheless, 
as the franc chart opposite page 286 shows, there has been a re- 
markable degree of sympathy between the movements of the 
forward franc and those of its Interest Parity, except during 
periods of acute crisis 
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(2) MISLEADING THEOEIES 

The speculative factor has played a more important part m the 
history of the forward franc than in that of either forward sterling 
or the forward dollar To begin with, the same factor which caused 
the gross overvaluation of sterlmg m relation to the dollar during 
the early post-war dealings in Forward Exchange also caused a gross 
overvaluation of the forward franc — in relation to sterling until 
about the middle of 1921, and, more especially, in relation to the 
doUar until about the beginning of 1922 The general public, the 
markets, and even experts, refused to regard the depreciation of 
the franc as bemg anything but temporary, and the forward 
franc expressed this anticipation of eventual recovery The Pur- 
chasing Power Parity theory as expounded by Professor Cassel was 
largely responsible for the misconception which caused the Forward 
Exchanges of all the former European belligerent countries to 
become heavily overvalued durmg the first few post-war years 
The theory which Professor Cassel popularised was that an under- 
valued currency is bound to return eventually to jts Purchasing 
Power Parities He did not make it sufficiently plain for the man- 
in-the-street that equihbrium can be restored also through an 
adjustment of Purchasmg Power Panties to exchange rates. His 
teachmgs conveyed the impression that an undervalued currency 
IS hkely to appreciate This is certainly not what he meant, but, 
havmg omitted to lay stress on the reciprocal character of the 
relations between price levels and exchanges, he and his followers 
were largely responsible for the popular misinterpretation of his 
theory 

In addition, there were large numbers of people m every country 
who went even further. They were firmly convinced that sooner 
or later aU exchanges would come back to their old pre-war Mint 
panties It is thus no wonder that m most depreciated currencies 
there was bull spesulation on a large scale The result was a heavy 
premium on the Forward Exchange, although the real position 
and prospects would have warranted a discount. It was only when 
the markets began to reahse the futfiity of expecting a recovery 
that the buU positions were liquidated and bear positions were 
created. 
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(3) FLUCTTJATIOISrS BTTRING 1921-23 

In the case of France, the unwarranted optimism about the 
prospects of the currency disappeared earlier than in the case of 
some other continental countries, owing to the huge expenditure 
on the reconstruction of devastated regions, the reahsation of the 
difficulties of collecting reparations from Germany, and also to fears 
that sanctions against non-payment of reparations might be applied 
by the French Government. While m 1920 and early m 1921 the 
premium on the forward franc in relation to sterlmg was at times 
as wide as 6 per cent per annum, during the second and third 
quarters of 1921 the premium gradually disappeared and gave way 
to a discount In the case of the franc during this period it is im- 
possible to observe any connection between the fluctuations of the 
spot rate and those of the forward rate. 

Towards the end of 1922 wholesale inflation in France 
and the reduction of the Bank rate in London without a corre- 
sponding change in Pans, together with the anticipation of the 
Ruhr occupa^tion, resulted in a rising trend in the discount on 
forward francs, which in relation to sterling widened momentarily 
above 4 per cent per annum in November The forward franc ap- 
proached its discount rate parity during the second half of 1922 and 
the first quarter of 1 923, and became undervalued durmg the second 
quarter, but during the second half of the year the discount rate 
parity more or less adjusted itself to the forward rate Throughout 
tins period the spot rate continued to depreciate, but the forward 
rate, tliough at a moderate discount, was, if anythmg, slightly over- 
valued, Although the Ruhr occupation caused forward francs to 
be at a discount throughout 1923, it was not until the beginning 
of 1924, when a wholesale speculative attack was launched in the 
forward market, that the overvaluation of the forward franc gave 
way to gross undervaluation. This speculative attack, and the 
method employed by M Poincare to defeat it, constitute a very 
interesting chapter in the history of Forward Exchange, and 
deserve to be discussed m detail. 


(4) THE GBEAT SPECULATIVE ATTACK 

The attack began in November 1923, when it was noticed that 
forward francs were being sold heavily in Amsterdam on German 
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account The wave of selling soon spread to London, and before 
very long selling was m progress in every market from Vienna to 
Buenos Aires The speculative activity was not by any means 
confined to sales of forward francs To a large extent it took the 
form of borrowing francs and selling them for immediate delivery. 
In fact, to quite a considerable degree speculators were selling spot 
francs — which were, of course, due to be delivered in two days, 
accordmg to the usage — in the hope that on the day of the delivery 
they could cover their sales at a profit It was not until the French 
authorities took steps to discourage the granting of credits to 
foreign borrowers that the activity of bear speculators became 
focussed upon the forward market 

In January 1924 the forward franc was still at a quite normal 
discount and was at par m relation to the dollar It was only m 
February that the widemng of the discount m relation to both 
sterhng and, to a less extent, dollars, indicated a rapid development 
of the huge bear position. On March 1 the discount on the forward 
franc m relation to sterling was 4*20 francs for three months A 
week later the figure was 10 francs Meanwhile Ahe spot franc, 
which was at 85 to the £ at the beginning of the yea?, depreciated 
from 103 40 francs on March 1 to 117 francs on March 8 While 
on previous occasions such a movement had caused a contraction 
of the discount in consequence of bear profit-taking in anticipation 
of a recovery, this time the discount continued to widen It 
became practically prohibitive to all but the most reckless gamblers 
to seU forward for three months, though it was still comparatively 
cheap to sell forward for short periods. Foreign banks made 
desperate efforts to overcome the difficulty of borrowing francs. A 
Swiss bank, for instance, published an advertisement offering 6 per 
cent mterest for three-months' deposits in French francs ^ Possibly 
in this and many other mstances the francs were required not for 
the purpose of speculation by selling short, but for the purpose of 
interest arbitrage, which was becommg increasingly profitable. 

#■ 

(5) M POmCAEii’S BEAE SQUEEZE 

The speculative campaign attamed its chmax on March 11, 
when the franc touched 120. Then followed one of the most 
memorable recoveries in the history of Foreign Exchange It began 
with rumours of the conclusion of credits abroad These rumours 

^ Jean Casamajor, Le MarcM d terme dea changes en France, p 122. 
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were subfc^equently confirmed by the announcement that a British 
banking group, headed by Lazard Brothers & Co., had granted the 
French Government a credit of £4,000,000 and a few hours later an 
American banking group headed by J P, Morgan & Co had granted 
a credit of $100,000,000. The banks acting as agents for the 
French Government began to buy francs heavily in an ovor-sold 
market Before very long francs became practically unobtainable. 
When speculators realised that the game was up, many of them 
tried frantically to cover their short positions at all costs. 

During the first few days that followed the turn of the tide, 
many bears whose franc commitments were falling due made 
desperate efforts to renew their positions, for it was believed that 
the foreign credits would be exhausted soon and the franc would 
then resume its fall Consequently, the discount remained wide 
for some days, and it was not until the last week of March that it 
began to contract rapidly By that time many speculators had 
given up hope of avoiding having to cover at a loss, and, to judge 
by the recovery of the spot rate as well as the contraction of the 
discount on thoJbrward rate, the extent of bear covering must have 
been substantial The iiroccss of bear covering continued through- 
out April, and by the end of the month the spot rate was under 68 
and the forward discount had declined to about GO c. for three 
months Even at that rate, liowevor, it was undervalued compared 
with its discount rate parity, which shows that many bears still 
refused to cut then losses and were carrying their positions 

Then views of the temporary nature of the recovery were justi- 
fied by subsequent developments Following upon the defeat of 
M Poincare at the General Election, the franc became distinctly 
weaker, and by the end of May it was once more over 84 to the £. 
At the same time the discount on forward francs liad again widened 
to abnormal figures. 

(6) SHOET-LIVED VICTOR V 

This experience showed that, even though a ]?ear squeeze can be 
temporarily successful, especially through the restriction of credits 
to foreign borrowers, if it is undertaken with relatively moderate 
resources in face of an adverse fundamental position it cannot hope 
to produce lasting results. In 1924 the French budget was 
hopelessly unbalanced and inflation was bound to continue. In 
the circumstances, it was impossible, in the absence of any genuine 
effort to restore equilibrium, to expect that the recovery of the 
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franc would prove permanent. Moreover, the whole operation 
was undertaken, not as part of a well-conceived scheme of financial 
reconstruction, but m a vmdictive spirit as a punitive action against 
the wicked speculators It was for this reason that M. Pomcare 
forced the bear squeeze to the point at which the spot franc actually 
became overvalued, and at which, therefore, French trade became 
handicapped. His whole attitude towards bear speculators was 
similar to his attitude towards Germany, which culminated in the 
occupation of the Ruhr. In both instances M Poincare succeeded 
in inflicting a severe blow on his opponents, and in both instances 
his short-lived satisfaction with the result had to be paid for 
dearly by France The part played in M. Pomcare’s bear squeeze 
by the official measures of credit contraction is discussed in detail 
m Chapter XL. Undoubtedly, the bear squeeze through inter- 
vention by means of foreign credits would not have resulted in even 
a temporary victory had it not been preceded by an embargo on 
credits to foreign borrowers, an embargo which forced speculators 
from the loan market to the Foreign Exchange market, exposing 
them to the mercy of the authorities. 

In the two years from the advent of M. Herriot in June 1924 to 
the second great chmax of the franc in July 1926, adverse pressure 
on the forward franc was persistent but varied in intensity. The 
discount on forward francs fluctuated widely, and was generally 
hopelessly out of touch with its discount rate parity. From 
August to October 1924 the discount on forward francs contracted 
sharply, declmmg slightly below discount rate parity, but before 
the end of that year it widened once more, and again lost touch with 
its Interest Panties Throughout 1925 the speculative undervalua- 
tion of the forward franc continued, though towards the middle of 
that year the depreciation of forward sterling, following upon its 
return to its old gold parity, was reflected in a sharp contraction of 
the discount on the forward franc, stimulated also by a downward 
movement of the Interest Parity. 


(7) THE CLIMAX OE 1926 

During 1926 the sweepmg attack of 1924 was repeated, with even 
more spectacular results. The spot franc depreciated on July 20, 
1926, to 240, exactly twice the figure of its worst rate in 1924 At 
the same time the discount on the forward franc was 11 francs for 
one month, 18 francs for two months and 25 francs for three 
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months At this stage, M Poincar6 took charge once more. He 
repeated his tactics of 1924, this time without the aid of foreign 
credits Having learnt his lesson, he took great care not to repeat 
the mistakes of two years ago. Instead of relymg upon external 
assistance, he set about improving the fundamental financial 
position of France Moreover, this time he abstained from over- 
doing the bear squeeze. 

Although there was an instantaneous recovery of both the spot 
and the forward franc from their July 20 levels, it took some time 
for the market to realise that this time the improvement would be 
of a lasting nature While the spot rate recovered to 174 francs 
by the end of September, the three-months’ discount was still in 
the vicinity of 10 francs It was not until the end of October that 
the forward franc showed a tendency to return to its normal level, 
and it was not until the middle of March 1927 that the discount 
for three months could be quoted once more in centimes instead of 
francs fn April, however, the discount disappeared altogether 
and gave way to a premium. Long before that^the spot rate had 
appreciated tq the vicinity of 124, at which level it remained 
throughout the period of pre-stabilisation, and at which it was 
eventually stabilised 

During March 1927 the forward rate re-established contact with 
its discount rate parity It remained, however, out of touch with 
its Bank rate parity, for the simple reason that the French authori- 
ties were i*eluctant to bring the Bank rate into line with the decline 
of bill rates Until December 1927 the French Bank rate remained 
at 5 per cent, even though the market rate of discount in Pans 
declined to around 2 per cent by the middle of that year. Needless 
to say, in such circumstances the forward rate follows the market 
rate of discount ratlier than the Bank rate Indeed, by May 1927 
the forward rate, for the first time since 1924, became slightly 
overvalued compared with its discount rate parity. 


(8) OFFICIAL FORWARD OPERATiONS 

From August 1927 the forward franc came under the influence 
of official Forward Exchange transactions undertaken by the Bank 
of France. A detailed discussion of these operations is to be found 
m Chapter XXXVIII. Their object was deliberately to bring 
about an undervaluation of the forward franc, so as to make it 
profitable for French banks to invest their liquid resources abroad, 
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and thereby relieve the Pans market of the plethora of liquid funds. 
This was not the first time that the French monetary authorities 
had operated m Forward Exchanges At various times during 
1924-26 they intervened in the Forward Exchange market as part 
of the tactics of their defence of the franc against speculative 
attacks. Not until 1927, however, did they pursue a systematic 
forward rate pohcy 

Between the summer of 1927, when the official swap operations 
began to assume considerable dimensions, and the end of 1928, 
when these operations ceased, the forward franc was persistently 
undervalued to the extent of about -I to 1 per cent per annum 
compared with its discount rate parity with sterling. Considermg 
the degree of bull speculation which was undertaken throughout 
1927 and up to the date of the de jure stabilisation of the franc in 
June 1928, the forward franc would have become heavily over- 
valued if it had been allowed to take care of itself After the 
stabilisation, the liquidation of the huge bull position would have 
led to a substantia^ undervaluation of the forward franc. As it was, 
throughout the period when the Bank of France was engaged m 
swap operations, the forward rate was constantly aj} a moderate 
premium and fluctuated withm a narrow margin only By the 
beginnmg of 1928 the Bank rate parity followed the decline of the 
discount rate parity, so that throughout that year the forward franc 
was slightly undervalued also m relation to its Bank rate parity 

After the legal stabilisation of the franc, when it was no longer 
considered necessary to divert funds from Pans by causing an 
undervaluation of the forward franc, the discrepancy between the 
franc and its Interest Parities in relation to sterling declined to J per 
cent, while the undervaluation of the franc-dollar forward rate 
disappeared altogether As a result, the banks gradually liquidated 
their swap transactions, enablmg the Bank of France to reduce its 
comuaitments Towards the end of the year, the forward franc 
became overvalued once more, but by that time the Bank of France 
had ceased to take an active interest in forward rates 


(9) TODEEVALUATION OF THE FOBWAHD FRANC IN 1929 

At the beginnmg of 1929, when no speculative influences were 
at work in either direction, the forward rate tended to move towards 
its Interest Panties Subsequently, however, there developed a 
rather substantial undervaluation of the forward franc. Although 
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the discount rate parity and also the call money parity — which 
under stable monetary conditions began to play some part in 
arbitrage — would have justified a premium in relation to both 
sterlmg and dollar, the forward franc remained in the vicimty of 
par in relation to sterlmg, and at only a very narrow premium in 
relation to the dollar. During the greater part of the last three 
quarters of 1929 the forward franc was undervalued to the extent 
of 1^ to 2 per cent per annum in relation to sterling. It was not 
until the end of the year that it began to approach its Interest 
Parities, 

The fact that the marked undervaluation of the forward franc 
m relation to sterling did not lead to a sufficient amount of arbitrage 
to correct the position was due to several circumstances For 
French arbitrageurs the profit of If or 2 per cent per annum must 
have appeared small compared with the much larger profit obtain- 
able on interest arbitrage with New York Apart from this, 
French holders of sterling balances were not in the habit of covering 
the exchange risk, so that they enjoyed the benefit of higher interest 
rates m London without having to bear even the relatively moderate 
cost of covering the forward franc. In any case, from the middle 
of the year sterling remained almost incessantly in the vicimty of 
gold export point in relation to the franc, and as it was then above 
suspicion, arbitrageurs felt it unnecessary to cover the exchange 
risk The existence of a small premium m relation to the forward 
dollar is explained by covering operations on funds transferred to 
New York during the call money boom. 

During the first nine months of 1930, the forward franc remained 
in the close vicimty of its Interest Panties, and was in fact inclined 
to be overvalued This was natural m view of the high degree of 
the undervaluation of the spot franc in relation to sterling, an 
undervaluation which by that time was making itself felt to an 
increasing degree. During the last two months of 1930 and the 
beginning of 1931 the forward franc went to a discount and once 
more became undervalued compared with its Jnterest Parities in 
London, This, however, was due to the abnormal conditions — 
described in Chapter XXVIII — created through the refusal of the 
Banl^ of France to accept gold of standard fineness Since spot 
sterling declined considerably below its normal gold export point, 
and since this state of affairs was obviously temporary, it was 
natural that forward sterling should tend to go to a premium. 
When this abnormal situation was terminated in January, the 
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forward franc returned to a premium, and by March it was again 
overvalued compared with its Interest Parity with sterling 


(10) THE FORWARD FRANC IN 1931 AND AFTER 

The behaviour of the forward sterhng-franc rate during the 
crisis of 1931 has already been described in Chapter XXVIII The 
forward franc moved more or less in sympathy with the forward 
dollar until the suspension of the gold standard in Great Britain — 
except m so far as British official intervention in August aimed at 
the appreciation of forward sterling m relation to the dollar. But 
durmg the dollar scare of October 1931 the forward franc went to 
a substantial premium against the dollar Durmg 1932 the sterlmg- 
franc forward rate remained m the vicinity of both its parity with 
the spot rate and its Interest Panties, but the forward franc-dollar 
rate was most of the time at a big premium, owmg to the dollar's 
inherent weakness This premium widened considerably, of course, 
durmg the American crisis of 1933 and durmg the depreciation of 
the dollar at the end of that year Throughout this period the 
movement of the forward franc mainly reflected the tendencies of 
the forward dollar 

It was not until 1934 that causes peculiar to the franc itself once 
more predommated The February riots were accompanied by a 
sharp increase of the discount on the forward franc, which for 
several months lost touch with its Interest Parities. The apparent 
success of M Doumergue's Government in its efforts to improve 
conditions resulted, however, in a sharp recovery of the forward 
franc, which durmg the second half of 1934 went to a premium 
m relation to both sterlmg and the dollar 

From the beginning of 1935 the forward franc went to a discount 
and it has remained at a discount until the time of writing. Prom 
time to time the discount has assumed spectacular dimensions, and 
apart from one occasion m the autumn of 1935 the rate has remained 
entirely out of touph with its Interest Parities. Its gross under- 
valuation was m accordance with the rules of the Purchasing Power 
Parity theory of Forward Exchange These rules were discussed 
m Chapter XXII and were there illustrated mamly by the recent 
experience of the forward franc This experience also provides an 
excellent example of the reciprocal character of relations between 
Interest Panties and forward rates, discussed m detail in Chapter 
XXI The gross undervaluation of the forward franc compared 
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With its Interest Panties was partly responsible for the increase 
in French money rates which took place in May and November 
1935 and again in May and September 1936 This period also 
provides excellent examples of the relations between long and 
short forward rates, discussed in Chapter XXVI To avoid dupli- 
cation, I must refer the reader to these chapters. Beyond doubt, 
the glaring anomalies that arose during 1935 and 1936 in connec- 
tion with the movements of the forward franc have contributed 
largely to the increased interest taken in the broader aspects of 
Forward Exchange 
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THE FORWARD MARK 


(1) THE EARLY POST-WAR PERIOD 

The coUapse of the mark in 1923 divides the history of the German 
Forward Exchange mto two quite distmct periods, separated by a 
gap of over a year in which there were no legitimate forward 
dealings whatever in German currency, and for which no quotations 
of forward rates are available Both periods are exceedingly inter- 
esting, though for totally different reasons During the period 
before September 1923, the movements of the forward mark pro- 
vided an interesting example of the effect of advanced inflation 
upon the Forward Exchanges The course of the l^orward reichs- 
mark during the second period, from 1924 onwards, provides illus- 
trations of the movements of forward rates in a borrowing country 
in conditions of monetary stability. In following the course of the 
forward mark and the forward reichsmark, it ought to be borne 
m mmd that arbitrage has always been highly developed in Ger- 
many , possibly even more so than in London, New York or Paris 
As we saw m Chapter VIII, it was not until the first half of 1920 
that the practice of the Reichsbank, and of other banks, of quoting 
msurance premiums agamst exchange risk was followed by the 
development of a properly organised forward market in Berlin. 
Throughout 1920 and 1921, and until the middle of 1922, the forward 
mark was at a premium in relation to sterling, the dollar and the 
French franc To begin with, the premium was to some slight 
extent theoretical]^ justified by the fact that, while the German 
Bank rate was mamtained at 5 per cent until July 1922, during 
1920 and part of 1921 the Bank rates in London and New York 
were considerably above that figure This, however, does not mean 
that a premium on the forward mark was justified also on the basis 
of discount rate panties For obvious reasons, the German Bank 
rate, at 5 per cent, was purely nominal, and market rates of dis- 
coimt were well above that figure In any case, while the maximum 
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discrepancy between Bank rates was 2 per cent in favour of 
Germany, towards the middle of 1920 the premium on forward 
marks was at times as high as 8 per cent per annum, and during 
1921 it occasionally rose to the vicinity of 15 per cent per annum. 
It remained abnormally high even when the spot rate began 
rapidly to depreciate — the sterling-mark rate rose from around 240 
during the first quarter of 1921 to about 1200 in November, though 
it recovered to 770 m December When this depreciation movement 
reached its climax, the premium on the forward mark was around 
4 per cent per annum. Early in 1922 it was slightly higher, but 
subsequently it began to dechne When in May and dime it be- 
came evident that the mark was undergoing a non-stop depreciation, 
the premium ran out, and by the time the spot rate reached 1500 
the forward mark went to a discount. 


(2) UNWARRANTED OPTIMISM 

In the hght of subsequent events, it may appear incompre- 
hensible that tljere could be a premium on the forward rate of a 
currency whi^h was so obviously doomed. It should have been 
evident to everybody that, owing to the excessive burden of re- 
parations which were far beyond Germany’s capacity to transfer, 
to the weakness of the German Government, and to the prospects 
of military sanctions on the part of France, the mark had absolutely 
no chance of avoidmg collapse. For this reason the forward mark 
ought to have been at a discount — and a very substantial discount at 
that — from the very outset . The reason why it nevertheless remained 
for a long time at a premium, was the same as that which caused 
the forward franc, the forward lira and the forward Belgian franc 
to remain for a long time at a premium in relation to both sterling 
and the dollar. The world simply refused to believe that all cur- 
rencies would not sooner or later return to their pre-war parities. 
Even when the mark was tumbling down fast •and the sterling- 
mark rate was quoted in six and seven figure^ there were naive 
people who bought mark notes in the hope that through their 
appreciation to pre-war parity they would become millionaires in 
pounds one day. 

The Foreign Exchange market saw the danger signal earlier 
than the general public, but even otherwise shrewd dealers took a 
long time to realise that the mark was doomed. The mark was 
grossly undervalued compared with its Purchasing Power Parities, 

u 
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and the belief that undervalued exchange rates are bound to return 
to their Purchasing Power Panties played an even more important 
part m the case of the mark than it did in the case of the franc, 
in causmg the Forward Exchange to be grossly overvalued com- 
pared with its Interest Parities The fact that from time to time 
the spot mark underwent a temporary but substantial recovery 
encouraged the belief that sooner or later it would definitely improve. 

The reason why the overvaluation of the forward mark during 
that period was not even more pronounced was that the premium 
was substantially reduced by mterest arbitrage operations So soon 
after the war, very few foreign arbitrageurs would have dared to 
risk their money by transferrmg it to Berlm, but owners of German 
refugee funds in Amsterdam and elsewhere, anxious both to eat 
their cake and keep it by safeguarding themselves against the de- 
preciation of the mark and at the same time benefiting by the 
high mterest rates prevadmg in Germany, lent their funds to the 
German market by buying spot marks and covering the Forward 
Exchange But for these operations, which were on a fairly large 
scale, the results of the unwarranted optimism about the prospects 
of the mark would have been even more fantastic ^ 

(3) THE COLLAPSE OF THE MAEK 

Once the market reahsed how utterly hopeless the outlook for 
the mark was, the depreciation of the spot rate was accompanied 
by a rapid though not uninterrupted mcrease of the discount on 
the forward rate At one time, m November 1022, the discount 
widened to over 260 per cent per annum , by the end of the year 
it was down, however, to the relatively moderate figure of 60 per 
cent But in 1923 the discount began to assume spectacular 
dimensions While durmg the earlier stages of inflation, the 
market had been guilty of excessive optimism about the prospects 
of the currency, at this stage it began mcreasmgly to anticipate the 
further progress of the destructive process It became difficult to 
obtain any quotations for three months, while the rate for one 
month reached 1,000,000 marks towards the middle of July On 
August 4, when the spot mark was 6,200,000 to the £, the discount 
on the forward mark was no less than 6,000,000 for one month, 
which is equivalent to about 1160 per cent per aurm-m On 
September 1, when the spot mark was 45 millions to the £l, the 
quotation of the forward mark was 20 millions for one month. 
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After that date, the rates became subject to negotiation, while from 
the end of September the forward market in marks ceased to exist 
According to Mr Keynes,^ these fantastic forward rates were a 
reflection of the sensational rate of interest for short loans current 
inside Germany It would be difficult, however, to try to establish 
any link between internal rates and forward rates once the collapse 
had assumed a pamc-lilce character Both rates were but the mani- 
festation of the desperate flight from the mark, and amidst the 
confusion and demoralisation prevailing, discrepancies that un- 
doubtedly existed between them lost all theoretical meaning 


(4) FORWARD DEALINGS AFTER STABILISATION 

In 1923 all Forward Exchange dealings in Germany were pro- 
hibited except buying and selling forward in foreign currencies 
against each other It was not until late in 1924, after the stabilisa- 
tion of the currency and the establishment of the reichsmark, that 
Forward Exchange business was resumed Meanwhile, a certain 
amount of highly speculative dealing took place in occupied terri- 
tory, especially in Cologne, where the success of Dr Schacht’s 
stabilisation was not trusted and forward marks remained at a wide 
discount It was by repeating Count Witte’s tactics of 1894 that 
Dr Schacht, by creating a scarcity in marks, compelled bears to 
cover at a heavy loss. After this lesson the speculative fever 
subsided 

When forward dealings in reichsmarks were resumed, under the 
new currency regime, early quotations reflected the wide discrepancy 
between interest rates in Germany and abroad. Towards the end 
of 1924, the forward reichsmark was at a discount of some 4 per 
cent per annum, but early in 1925 the discount contracted. The 
forward reichsmark was all this time more or less overvalued com- 
pared with its Bank rate parity, its discount rate parity and, more 
especially, its call money rate parity 

(5) THE FORWARD REICHSMARK OVERVALUED, 1926-28 

During 1926 a high degree of contact was established between 
the forward reichsmark curve and that of its discount rate parity 
Early in the year the discount was about 1 J per cent, which corre- 
sponded to the discrepancy between bill rates m London and 

1 A Tract on Monetary Hejmm, p 120. 
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Berlin By the middle of the year this discrepancy declined to a 
purely nominal figure, while the Bank rate in London was raised 
to the level of the German Banlc rate For some months during 
that period the forward reichsmark moved round its parity with 
the spot reichsmark Durmg 1927 the curve of the forward reichs- 
mark and those of its discount rate parity and Banlc rate parity 
agam moved m parallel to a remarkable degree. As and when the 
discrepancy between interest rates in London and Berlin widened, 
the discount on the forward reichsmark widened too During the 
last two months both were in the neighbourhood of 2|- per cent per 
annum, which was exactly the figure of the discrepancy between 
the British and German Bank rates It ought to be borne in mind, 
however, that m Germany, in consequence of the prevailing scarcity 
of funds, interest rates were inclmed to remam over rather than 
under the Bank rate Rates allowed on foreign deposits — especially 
on reichsmark deposits — were above bill rates in Berlin Thus, if 
the forward reichsmark rate was more or less at its discount rate 
parity m relation to sterhng, it was most of the time overvalued 
compared with its deposit rate parity, which, from-the point of view 
of arbitrage, was more important than the discount rate parity It 
should be noted, too, that the forward reichsmark-dollar rate was 
overvalued even m relation to its discount rate parity 

Durmg 1928 the forward reichsmark also became considerably 
overvalued compared with its discount rate parity in relation to 
sterhng This overvaluation continued during the early part of 
1929, though towards the middle of that year the forward reichs- 
mark adjusted itself to some extent to its Bank rate parity. 


(6) OVEEVALXTATION OE EEICHSMAEK BXELAINED 

This persistent overvaluation of the reichsmark during a pro- 
longed period requires some explanation. All the known factors 
appear to have Been working in the opposite direction Germany 
was borrowmg abroad heavily in the form of short-term credits 
Whether these operations assumed the form of borrowing by German 
banks m foreign currencies or of lendmg by foreign banks in the 
form of reichsmark deposits, they involved a se lling pressure on 
the forward reichsmark. 

Nor can the overvaluation be attributed to any official manipu- 
lation by the Reichsbank, for Dr. Schacht was opposed to any 
foreign borrowing and would not have stimulated it by overvalua- 
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tion. Indeed, in 1926-27 it was the Reichsbank’s declared policy 
to discourage short-term borrowing abroad ^ The practical result 
of the overvaluation of the reichsmark was, of course, an influx of 
foreign short-term funds, rendered profitable by the discrepancy 
between the forward mark and its Interest Panties It was during 
that period that the swap and deposit business assumed particularly 
large proportions 

The explanation of the overvaluation of the reichsmark lies in 
the fact that there was a persistent buying of forward reichsmarks 
in connection with long-term borrowing abroad Whether some 
of the proceeds of foreign loans were left abroad, or whether they 
were repatriated as and when the calls became due, it became a 
widespread practice to buy forward the reichsmarks required 
This was only natural, for although forward reichsmarks were over- 
valued, they were almost incessantly at a discount in relation to 
sterling, and especially in relation to the dollar, so that, unless the 
reichsmark was at gold import point, or unless the German bor- 
rowers took a strong view about the likelihood of its depreciation, 
they considered, it advantageous to buy forward reichsmarks 
instead of sp(»b. Thus, long-term borrowing abroad stimulated 
short-term borrowing abroad, through its effect on the forward 
rates 


(7) EFPECT OF BOOM AND SLUMP 

Apart from a few brief intervals, the conditions described above 
also prevailed m 1929, though not to the same extent as in the 
previous year As a result of the increase of the Bank rate in 
London in February, the sterling-reichsmark Interest Parity moved 
in favour of Germany and the forward discount declined to an 
unusually low figure When, during the spring, the spot reichsmark 
touched gold export point, and the German Bank rate was raised 
to 7 1 per cent, the discount widened to the vicinity of its Bank rate 
parity, with the result that the forward reichsmark was actually 
beyond gold export point In June, however, when the deprecia- 
tion of sterling brought the spot rate back to gold import point, 
the discount was inclmed to widen for a while. After the increase 
of the London Bank rate in September, the forward reichsmark 
touched for a short while its Bank rate parity with sterling. It 

^ Report of the Sub -committee on Currency, Credit and Finance of the Com- 
mittee appomted for the Investigation of German Trade Conditions (Berlin, 1920, 
E, S. Mittler & Sohn), p 76. 
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reniaiiisdj however, more or less overvalued in relation to its 
discount rate parity During the last quarter of 1930 Interest 
Panties moved agamst Germany and the forward rate adjusted 
itself to a large degree to those Panties This was due to the 
wave of pessimism which followed the successes of the National 
Socialists at the General Election 

Durmg the first five months of 1931 the forward reichsmark 
substantially became overvalued in relation to sterling, though not 
in relation to the dollar. In June, the Central European crisis 
resulted m heavy withdrawals of American funds from Germany, 
and the spot reichsmark quickly fell to its gold export point Con- 
sequently the forward rate went to a nominal premium for a very 
short while, but fears that the Reichsbanlc would not be able to 
maintam the gold parity led shortly to a discount, which had 
widened to the neighbourhood of 10 per cent per annum by the 
middle of July, when the crisis reached its climax 

The moratorium of July 13, and the subsequent exchange re- 
strictions, brought the German Forward Exchange market virtually 
to an end Even though the reichsmark continued to be dealt in 
for forward delivery in foreign centres, the rates were a matter of 
negotiation Dealing was not easy, since foreign banks were 
anxious to avoid increasmg their reichsmark balances and they 
were not, of course, allowed to overdraw their accounts with 
German banks In the circumstances, the rates from time to time 
quoted for forward deals m reichsmarks were of little significance 
Durmg the autumn of 1931 the anticipation of an early devaluation 
of the reichsmark resulted in a widening of the forward discount 
to the neighbourhood of about 75 per cent per annum. Sub- 
sequently, however, when it became evident that the Reichsbank 
meant to hold out, business was done on the basis of rates much 
more favourable to Germany. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


THE FORWARD LIRA 

(1) AN INADEQUATE MARKET 

Hitherto we have been dealing with centres which possessed a 
more or less developed money market, where the art of arbitrage 
had reached a high stage of development The position is different 
in Italy The open market for bills in Milan is practically non- 
existent, and the rates quoted are nommal Call money rates are 
not quoted at all Notwithstanding the highly developed Italian 
banking system, throughout the post-war period there has always 
been a certain rpluotance on the part of Italian banli;s to make full 
use of their technique for the purpose of arbitrage and Forward 
Exchange business Ever since the war there has been almost 
constantly a restriction — ofScial or unofficial — on Forward Ex- 
change dealings in Italy During the period between the stabilisa- 
tion of the lira in 1927 and the crisis of 1931 the Forward Exchange 
market was nominally free, yet the leading banks did not feel at 
liberty to undertake transactions which they thought might be 
viewed with disfavour in official quarters For this reason, the 
market in the forward lira developed mainly abroad, while in Milan 
dealings in Forward Exchange were never quite as active as the 
relative importance of the lira among the world’s currencies would 
have warranted 

The fluctuations of the forward lira, therefore, can hardly pro- 
vide really representative examples of the working of the principles 
of Forward Exchange theory. It is nevertheless worth while to 
follow the vicissitudes of the forward lira, from the origin of dealings 
after the war until dealings were suspended m 1935 m connection 
with the blocking of foreign lira balances Such a study affords 
some interesting examples of the behaviour of Forward Exchanges 
in an inadequate market, as well as examples of official interven- 
tion 
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(2) ABNORMAL PREMIUM 

During the early post-war years the tendency of the forward 
lira bore much similarity to that of the forward franc or the forward 
mark Throughout 1920 and 1921 the forward lira was at an 
abnormally wide premium. At times this premium rose above 
10 per cent per annum Until the second quarter of 1921 this 
appears to have had theoretical justification to some slight extent, 
owing to the fact that the Bank of Italy did not follow the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve Banli of New York in raising its 
rediscount rate. In practice, however, as in the case of Germany, 
the discount rate parity was less in favour of Italy than the Bank 
rate parity. In any case, the lower Bank rate in Italy justified only 
a fraction of the wide premium on the forward lira For the rest, 
it was due to the same factor as was responsible for the big premium 
on the forward reichsmark, and for the smaller but none the less 
substantial premium on the forward franc during tlie same period 
The spot lira was depreciating, and most people considered its 
depreciation temporary 

When the first spell of depreciation was approacl^ng its climax 
m January 1921, the spot sterling-lira rate rising to over 108, 
the forward lira went to par for a brief period, but recovered 
promptly to a wide premium. On this occasion tlie speculators 
proved to be right, for by the middle of the year the spot rate was 
down to 72. All the time the forward premium remained abnormally 
wide In July, however, when the spot lira began to depreciate 
once more, the premium on forward lira contracted considerably, 
and remamed relatively narrow for the rest of the year. The spot 
rate depreciated to over 100 by October, and remained between 
90 and 100 until the end of January 1922, when anticipation of 
another recovery caused the premium on the forward lira to 
widen 

Once more the instinct of speculators proved to be right. 
Simultaneously with the recovery of the spot lira, the premium 
on the forward lira contracted, and this tendency continued for a 
while after that of the spot hra had reacted In June and July 
1922^ the forward lira for the first time went to a moderate dis- 
count From September onwards, however, it was once more at 
a premium, where it remained, irrespective of the fluctuations of 
the spot rate, for the rest of the year and 1923. From time to time 
the premium widened to something like 4 per cent per annum, but 
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the spectacular figures of earlier years were never reached again 
All this time the discount rate parity would have justified a dis- 
count on forward lire amounting to to per cent per annum 
in relation to sterlmg, and to 1-| to 2 ^- per cent per annum in relation 
to the dollar. In 1924 the premium on the forward lira contracted 
further, and in May and June it went to a discount for a few weeks, 
but for the rest of the year it was quoted at a premium which 
continued and even widened at times during the first half of 1925. 

(3) A PARADOXICAL SITUATION 

Throughout this period, with the exception of 1920 and the 
first half of 1921, Interest Parities were strongly adverse to Italy 
and would have justified a fairly substantial discount. Needless to 
say, the gross overvaluation of the forward lira resulted in a certain 
influx of foreign funds for interest arbitrage. At times such opera- 
tions were abnormally profitable, but in spite of this they were not 
done on a sufficiently large scale to reduce the premium on the for- 
ward lira to more normal proportions Mr Keynes was under the 
impression tjjat this was due to a lack of understanding of For- 
ward Exchange by bankers and other holders of liquid funds In 
fact, it would be more correct to attribute it to the unwillingness 
of banks abroad to invest funds in Italy It will be rememliered 
that until the end of 1922 internal political and economic conditions 
in Italy were anything but stable Even the substantial profits 
due to the premium on the forward lira and the high interest rates 
in Italy were not sufficient to induce foreign banks to invest in 
Milan more than a small fraction of their resources. To some extent 
distrust m internal conditions in Italy was overcome by the arrange- 
ments made by certain Swiss affiliates of Italian banks to accept 
lira deposits in Switzerland, but even so the volume of interest 
arbitrage operations remained moderate, for it was feared that any 
major disaster in Italy might affect the position of the foreign 
associates of the Italian banks 

The situation was indeed paradoxical While there was ex- 
cessive optimism about the prospects of the Italian exchange, there 
was excessive pessimism about internal pohtical and economic 
conditions and their possible repercussions upon Italian banks 
As if the lira could possibly have appreciated amidst an internal 
political upheaval or a general banking crisis f The contradiction 

^ A Tract on Monetary Befornif p, 130 
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IS, however, more apparent than reaL It was the speculators who, 
through their optimistic views about all depreciated and under- 
valued currencies, caused the appreciation and overvaluation of the 
forward lira And it was the banks who, owing to tlieir distrust in 
the internal conditions m Italy, were unwilling to take advantage 
of the big profit on the swap. Thus the paradoxical situation can 
be explained by the difference between the views held by speculators 
and by bankers 

After the advent of Signor Mussolini, order and stability were 
restored, but it was some time before this was realised abroad. 
Gradually, as the foreign banks realised that there was no longer 
any need to fear major pohtical upheavals in Italy, they began 
to transfer funds to Milan, and the profits obtainable on interest 
arbitrage dechned to less abnormal proportions. 


(4) OFFICIAL INTEKVENTTON 

Towards the middle of 1925, the forward lira wont to a discount, 
and the discount in relation to sterling and the clollar remained 
almost without interruption until forward dealings^ in lire wore 
suspended at the end of 1935. Broadly speaking, this was in 
accordance with the tendency of Interest Parities, for interest rates 
m Italy were all the time considerably higher than in London or 
New York 

The recovery of the spot lira from 136 at the end of June to 
about 120 at the beginning of September 1925 was accompanied 
by a widenmg of the discount, thus showing by that time the market 
was inclined to view the prospects with pessimism In Reptember 
the discount was about 8 per cent per annum, and remained fairly 
high until November During the period from September 1925 to 
May 1926, the spot rate was maintained comparatively stable be- 
tween 118 and 122 as a result of official intervention. According to 
Signor Demaria, this stability was achieved partly through official 
manipulation of the Forward Exchanges Judging by the figure 
of the discount on the forward lira, this may conceivably have 
been the case durmg part of the period of relative stability, 
between November 1925 and March 1926, for the discount was 
then relatively narrow During this period the forward lira 
became shghtly overvalued compared with its discount rate parity 
This may conceivably have attracted some foreign balances, or 
Itahan balances which had sought refuge abroad against the de- 
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preciation of the lira. At that time the Italian Treasury was, in fact, 
engaged in swap transactions, but the information available about 
them is too hazy to enable us to use it as a basis of any too 
definite conclusions The extent of the overvaluation was probably 
too slight to tempt foreign banks to invest any large proportion of 
their resources in Milan. 

From May 1926 onwards, speculation launched a violent attack 
on the French franc, and, as throughout the post-war period of 
fluctuation the three Latin currencies usually moved m sympathy, 
the lira underwent a marked depreciation By the end of July 
the spot rate had risen above 150. This speculative activity was 
accompamed by a widening of the forward discount to abnormal 
figures Even while the spot rate was maintained around 120, the 
forward discount had widened to over 12 per cent per annum, and 
at the end of July it was about 35 per cent per annum Throughout 
this period and during subsequent months, intervention m defence 
of the lira against speculative attack largely took the form of 
support for the Forward Exchange In addition, the authorities 
endeavoured tp force the bears to cover, by restricting credit in 
general and lira credits to foreigners in particular So long as the 
speculative pressure due to distrust in the lira continued, these 
methods failed, however, to produce the desired result 

(5) PESAKO AND APTEE 

It was not until after Signor Mussolini’s Pesaro statement, in 
which he promised to defend the lira, that the tendency turned 
The devices which had been applied successfully elsewhere, namely, 
the contraction of credit and reduction of the budgetary deficit so 
as to reduce the volume of spot exchange available, were successfully 
apphed also in Italy. The last four months of the year witnessed a 
sharp recovery of the spot lira, and simultaneously the discount 
on the forward lira contracted. In April 1927, by the time the 
sterhng-lira rate had declined below 100, the discount on the forward 
lira was once more down to about 3 per cent per annum When 
the recovery movement attained its chmax in June, the discount 
was only 1 per cent per annum. For the rest of the year it fluctuated 
between 1 and 3 per cent, which was within the range of about 1 
per cent of the Interest Panties of the lira. Considering the 
limitations of the Italian market, this may be regarded as normal, 
especially as, although the spot lira was kept stable during that 
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period, it was not until December that legal stabilisation was 
carried out 

A few days before stabilisation, the discount on the forward lira 
widened to about 4 per cent per amium, indicating that the decision 
to stabilise the lira at about 2 per cent below the level at which it 
had been kept for the past five months did not come altogether as 
a surprise Pollowing upon stabilisation, the discount immediately 
dropped to about f per cent 


(6) THE PERIOD OF STABILITY 

Throughout 1928 the forward lira remained at a discount in 
relation to sterlmg, but the discount never materially exceeded 1 
per cent per annum In relation to the dollar, the forward lira 
at times went to a premium, but this was due to the weakness of 
the forward dollar In relation to the franc the discount on forward 
lira was at times between and 2 per cent, but this again was due 
to the inherent strength of the forward franc On the whole the 
forward lira was inclined to be overvalued compared with its 
Interest Panties, which were still m the vicinity of 2 tc> 2^ per cent 
per annum in relation to sterling. This should have attracted 
foreign funds, but owmg to the lack of short-term investment 
facihties in the Milan market, and to the vague distrust in the 
stabihty of the regime, which continued abroad, the extent to which 
interest arbitrage took advantage of the discrepancy was not 
sufficient to brmg about readjustment. Nor were Italian banks 
encouraged to take advantage of the discrepancy by borrowing 
abroad extensively and converting the proceeds into lire with the 
exchange risk covered 

During 1929, Interest Panties moved in favour of Italy, owing 
to the fact that, although money rates in London and Now York 
were rismg as a result of the Wall Street situation, this factor 
afiected money rat^s in Italy to a relatively moderate extent only 
At the beginning of i^he year the discount on the forward lira against 
sterlmg contracted, following the rise in the London Bank rate. 
During the second quarter the discount widened to over 1 per cent 
per annum, but durmg the third quarter it declined once more. 


(7) BEAR SQUEEZING INTERVENTIONS 
In October 1929 the forward lira actually touched par for a 
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short while, owing to the fact that the spot lira was allowed to 
depreciate somewhat beneath gold export point When it was 
found that the depreciation was rather more than a passing pheno- 
menon, the forward lira went once more to a discount Early in 
1930 the recovery of the spot lira to the vicinity of gold export point 
was accompanied by a widening of the discount on the forward lira 
to over 1|- per cent per annum, while towards the end of the year, 
when the spot lira actually recovered to within its gold points, 
the forward discount widened to something hke 3 per cent per 
annum, showmg that the market did not expect the recovery 
to be lasting 

During this period, the Italian authorities carried out bear 
squeezing operations from time to time in the Forward Exchange 
market, and it was with this object in view that the spot lira was 
allowed to depreciate from time to time beneath gold export point 
These tactics began to bear their fruit in the spring of 1 9 3 1 , when the 
discount on the forward lira dechned once more to about 1 per cent 
per annum At this rate the forward lira again became overvalued, 
for until the middle of 1931 its Bank rate parity m relation to sterling 
was 21 to 3^- per cent, while its discount rate parity was even wider 
From July the increase of the London Banl^ rate changed the 
Interest Panties in favour of Italy, but it made no difference to the 
forward lua In fact, m the course of July and August the discount 
actually widened, and the rate became undervalued It was only 
towards the end of August and during the first three weeks of 
September that the expectation of a fall of sterling was accom- 
panied by a contraction of the discount on the forward lira. 


(8) WEAKNESS OF FORWARD LIRA AFTER 1931 

Following upon the suspension of the gold standard in Great 
Britain, there was an acute wave of distrust in the lira, as it was 
generally taken for granted that Italy would soon follow the British 
example While the spot lira appreciated in- relation to sterling 
in sympathy with the other gold exchanges, the discount on the 
forward lira widened to over 10 per cent per annum by the end of 
the year. During 1932 the forward rate was at times inclined to be 
even wider The wide discount was justified on the basis of the 
Purchasing Power Parity theory of Forward Exchange as far as the 
forward sterling-lira rate was concerned But the forward lira was 
also grossly undervalued in relation to the currencies of countries 
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whose price levels were above the Italian price level — a fact which 
IS worth bearing in mind, as it indicates one of the limitations of 
the Pm'chasmg Power Parity theory 

After 1931 the spot lira was persistently at a heavy discount in 
relation to the gold currencies, well beyond gold export point. The 
forward rate frequently lost touch with its Interest Panties, not 
only in relation to sterling but also in relation to other currencies 
When, during 1932, the sterhngdira Interest Parities moved against 
Italy as a result of cheaper money in London, the discount on 
forward lire actually contracted materially, and during the second 
half of the year the rate became overvalued compared with its 
Interest Panties in relation to sterling and — for most of the time — 
also m relation to the franc and the dollar 


(9) TENDENCIES DUEING 1933-35 

During 1933 the Interest Panties moved in favour of Italy, as 
a result of the reduction of the Italian Bank rate and the fall in the 
discount rate Apart from a sudden widening of the discount on 
the forward lua for a short while during April and May in conse- 
quence of a wave of distrust, the forward rate remained most of the 
time reasonably near its Interest Panties in relation to sterling ^ 
though it tended to be undervalued rather than overvalued. In 
1934 the forward lira was inclined to be weak on many occasions, 
the discount widening from time to time to 5 to 10 per cent per 
annum, even though the difference between the Bank rates in Rome 
and London was only 1 per cent, and the discount rate parity was 
only 2 per cent against Italy During this period there was a 
growing wave of distrust in the stability of the lira, as a result of 
the persistent loss of gold by the Bank of Italy. 

FoUowmg upon the adoption of stringent exchange restrictions 
at the end of 1934, the forward lira recovered for a while at the 
beginnmg of 193^, notwithstanding the widening of the Interest 
Parities through the mcrease of the Italian Bank rate. When, how- 
ever, it became evident that the lira was being allowed to depreciate 
gradually m relation to the gold currencies, the discount widened 
to abnormal proportions Later m the year, the Abyssinian de- 
velopments mcreased the pessimism about the prospects of the lira, 
and between July and October the discount was constantly between 
30 and 40 per cent per annum From this level there was a recovery 
during the second half of October and in KTovember, and the last 
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quotations before the suspension of dealings were in the vicinity 
of 16 per cent per annum These rates, however, were purely 
nominal When the Italian authorities decided to block the lira 
balances of foreign banks, dealings in forward lire were discon- 
tinued 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


OTHER FORWARD EXCHANGES 

(1) THE BELGIAN ERANO 

The tendencies of the forward Belgian franc during the early post- 
war years closely resembled those of the French franc and the lira 
During the early years the forward Belgian franc was at a premium, 
but this contmued for a long time after the forward French franc 
had gone to a discount. This was due to the fact that the finances 
of Belgium were incomparably stronger than those of France, In 
spite of this, the two spot rates usually moved in sympathy, owing 
to psychological factors which appear to have ajffected the spot 
market much more than the forward market. Tlipoughout 1922 
the forward Belgian franc remained at a premium, and it was not 
until August 1923 that it went to a discount. By that time the 
depreciation of the spot Belgian franc led to pessimism about the 
prospects of the Belgian currency. Early in 1924 the forward 
discount gave way to a premium for a few weeks, but simultaneously 
with the speculative attack on the French franc there was also an 
attack on the Belgian franc, and the discount widened to nearly 
10 per cent per annum After the collapse of the speculative attack, 
the discount contracted once more, and at times was even inclined 
to run off altogether, even though interest rates in Belgium were 
relatively high. 

Early in 1925 the forward Belgian franc went to a premium for 
several months ih relation to sterling, following upon the latter’s 
return to gold During the autumn of that year, however, there 
was another speculative attack, causing the development of a wide 
discount on the forward Belgian franc The failure of the first 
attempt at stabilisation early in 1926 was accompanied by a widen- 
ing of the discount to abnormal proportions Indeed, durmg the 
critical days of July the discount on the forward Belgian franc was 
even wider than the discount on the forward French franc. This 
time the psychological effect of the sentimental link with the French 
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franc produced its full effect upon the Forward Exchange. During 
subsequent months, however, confidence in the Belgian currency 
was regained more speedily than in either the French franc or 
the lira. 


(2) THE PORWAED BELGA 

When in October 1926 the Belgian currency was stabilised, the 
forward quotation of the new unit, the belga, soon went to a small 
premium This was in accordance with the Purchasing Power 
Parity theory, for at its devalued level of 175 to the pound the 
Belgian franc was easily the most undervalued currency. It was 
also m accordance with the Interest Parity theory, for even though 
the Belgian Bank rate remained relatively high until January 1927, 
the discount rate and call money rate responded to the devaluation 
by December 1926, and their levels justified a premium. 

Although the gradual reduction of the Belgian Bank rate moved 
the Interest Parity in relation to London in favour of Belgium 
during 1927-28, the forward belga was frequently at a slight 
discount. In 1929, however, following upon the rise of the London 
Banlc rate, the forward belga went to a small premium, though 
during the second half of the year it was once more at a discount 
In a narrow market, relatively small discrepancies between com- 
mercial buying and sellmg exert a disproportionate influence. 

During 1930 the forward belga moved within a few centimes 
either side of par, more or less within reasonable distance of its 
Interest Panties The sterling crisis of 1931 led to a widening of 
the premium on forward belgas, especially after the suspension of 
the gold standard in Great Britain Early m 1932, however, when 
the declme of money rates in London changed Interest Parities in 
favour of sterling, the forward belga went to a discount, where it 
remained until after the devaluation of the belga in 1935 During 
1933 its discount was relatively moderate, and the forward belga 
was for some time actually overvalued against dts discount rate 
parity with sterling This state of affairs contmued in the early 
part of 1934, but later the discount was mclmed to widen, especially 
towards the end of the year, when the belga became subject to 
speculative attacks. 

(3) THE BELGIAN CRISIS OF 1935 

These attacks increased in intensity early in 1935, reaching their 
climax in March. On the eve of the devaluation the forward belga 

X 
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was quoted at a discount of 2 belgas for three months, equivalent 
to over 30 per cent per annum, after having been 3] belgas two days 
before, while the discount on one month’s belgas was nearly 50 per 
cent per annum 

On the day followmg devaluation the forward belga went to a 
premium This was due in part to bear profit-taking, m part to 
confidence in the belga at its new level Subsequently the sharp 
declme m money rates in Brussels — to a level below even that of 
money rates m London as far as call money rates and deposit rates 
were concerned — provided theoretical justification for the premium, 
on the basis of the Interest Parity theory The premium can also 
be esplamed on the basis of the Purchasing Power Parity theory, 
for although the spot belga was grossly overvalued before its de- 
valuation, after devaluation it became shghtly undervalued in rela- 
tion to sterling Apart from a few brief intervals, the forward 
belga has remained at a moderate premium up to the time of writing 


(4) THE EOEWAED GUILDBE 

* 

The history of the forward guilder is diKstinctly^ less eventful 
than that of the Forward Exchanges we liave discussed so far 
During the early post-war years the forward guilder was usually 
at a discount in relation to sterling, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Dutch Banl^ rate remained at 4| per cent during the post-war 
slump while the British Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent, and 
despite the fact that the discount rate parity was also strongly in 
favour of the forward guilder. From 1923 onwardwS the existence 
of a discount was from time to time justified on the basis of Interest 
Panties, though frequently it was rather wider than these would 
have warranted The fact that Amsterdam acted as an inter- 
mediary for speculation in Forward Exchanges may have been 
to some extent responsible for the persistence and wideness of the 
discount on the forward guilder, especially during 1924 The mam 
reason for the undervaluation Of the forward guilder was, however, 
the same as that which caused the undervaluation of the forward 
dollar during this period, namely, the anticipation of a recovery of 
spot sterling to its old parity 

In 1925 the return of sterhng to the gold standard was preceded 
and succeeded by an appreciation of the forward guilder to a 
premium, as a result of the increase of the London Bank rate, and 
also of the depreciation of spot sterling. Later in the year, how- 
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ever, the guilder went to a moderate discount, and it was not until 
a further rise in the London Bank rate that it recovered to a 
premium This, however, persisted throughout 1926 and remained 
until October 1927, when, following upon the increase of the Dutch 
Bank rate to 4^ per cent, the forward rate went to a discount 
Durmg the greater part of 1928 it remained at a moderate discount 
around its Interest Panties with sterlmg In 1929, however, the 
forward guilder followed a rather erratic course, and was more often 
than not at a premium, especially towards the end of the year, when 
a premium was justified by a higher Bank rate m London It 
remained at a premium durmg the greater part of 1930, especially 
durmg the early months, when the spot guilder was in the vicimty of 
gold export point When in September it approached gold import 
pomt, the forward guilder went to a discount, although on an 
interest basis it should have remained at a premium. Once the 
spot rate had weakened below gold import point, the forward rate 
recovered accordingly. During February and March 1931 the spot 
guilder was mclined to be weak, and simultaneously the premium 
on forward guilders widened With the recovery of the spot 
guilder from 12-12 to 12 08 to the £, however, the premium con- 
tracted from cents to 1 J cents 


(5) THE GUILDER DURING THE CRISES OF 1931-36 

When in July 1931, as a result of the international financial 
crisis, the guilder moved to gold import point, for a short while this 
produced its natural effect upon forward rates, and the forward 
guilder went to a slight discount The British authorities did not, 
however, operate m guilders, so that before long the growth of the 
bear attack on sterlmg caused the forward guilder to go to a wide 
premium, while the spot sterling-guilder rate remained around gold 
import pomt After the collapse of sterling m September the 
premium contracted, and towards the end of the yiOar, when sterling 
began to recover, it gave way to a discount, and this continued until 
May 1932. For the rest of 1932 the forward guilder was quoted 
at a slight premium, m accordance with its discount rate parity 
with sterlmg Although the Dutch Bank rate remained ^ per cent 
above the British Bank rate, the discount rate in Amsterdam 
declined faster than in London, and the forward rate naturally 
tended to move with the discount rate rather than with the in- 
effective Bank rate 
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The year 1933 was somewhat more eventful for the forward 
guilder The attack on the guilder which followed the suspension 
of the gold standard in the Umted States resulted m a widening of 
the forward discount, which reached 4 per cent per annum m 
April, although the discount rate parity would have justified a 
shght premium Interest arbitrage did not fail to take advantage 
of this situation, and the pressure of the transfer of funds, together 
with the withdrawal of foreign balances from Amsterdam, mduced 
the Dutch authorities to raise the Bank rate to 4-| per cent. The 
Interest Parities thus moved strongly against Holland, and the dis- 
count on forward guilders widened It is worth noting, however, 
that the widenmg of the discount largely preceded the increase of 
the Bank rate, and was one of the major causes of the rise in money 
rates m Holland 

When the attack on the guilder passed, the Bank rate was reduced 
and the discount rate parity agam moved m favour of the guilder. 
With few exceptions, however, the forward guilder remained per- 
sistently at a discount, and thus was materially undervalued It 
was only during the autumn months of 1934, when Dutch bill rates 
again fell below London bill rates, that the forward guilder rose 
for a while to a premium Prom the end of 1934 it remained con- 
stantly at a discount During 1935, after the devaluation of the 
belga, attacks on the guilder were resumed, and were on a much 
larger scale than m 1933 Once more the Dutch authorities sought 
to defend the currency by raising the Bank rate, and on two occa- 
sions they were forced to increase it to 6 per cent. The forward 
rate completely lost touch with its Interest Panties, momentarily 
widenmg on one occasion to 30 per cent per annum When the 
attacks subsided, the Netherlands Bank reduced its rediscount rate 
and the discount on the forward guilder contracted , but the recovery 
of the forward guilder was once agam the cause rather than the 
consequence of the reduction of the Bank rate During 1936 the 
storm centre defimtely settled over Prance, and the deterioration 
of conditions m that country compared with those of the other 
members of the Gold Bloc diverted selling pressure from the guilder. 
As there was no major pohtical crisis after September 1936, the 
guilder experienced a reasonably quiet time until the devaluation 
of the franc, despite the fact that from time to time the prohibitive 
discount on forward francs diverted some sellmg pressure, due to 
induect hedging, to the forward guilder. 

The depreciation of the guilder which followed the devaluation 
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of the French franc did not produce the same effect as arose in the 
case of the belga, owing to the fact that, while France and Switzer- 
land devalued to the extent of 30 per cent, Holland tried to hmit 
the depreciation to about 20 per cent Thus the selling pressure 
on the guilder continued, and the forward guilder remained for a 
while at a relatively wide discount Towards the end of 1936, 
however, the discount disappeared, as the market gradually realised 
that the Dutch authorities found no difficulty in keeping the guilder 
at its new level. 


(6) THE EORWARH SWISS ERANC 

While the forward dollar and the guilder were at a discount in 
relation to sterling during the early post-war years, the forward 
Swiss franc remained at a premium until the middle of 1923 From 
October 1922 onwards this was partly due to the fact that the spot 
Swiss franc was at only a very narrow premium over sterling, so 
that anticipation of the latter’s recovery did not influence the for- 
ward rate to the same extent as it did the forward dollar or guilder 
rate. Moreover„a premium on the forward Swiss franc in relation 
to both sterling and dollar was more or less justified on an interest 
basis, for Switzerland avoided raising her Bank rate to a crisis level 
during the post-war slump Even after the middle of 1922, when 
the London Bank rate was reduced to the level of the Swiss Bank 
rate, bill rates in Switzerland remained below London bill rates. 
Not until the second half of 1923 did they rise above London bill 
rates , then, accordingly, the forward Swiss franc moved to a dis- 
count During the first half of the year, it was distinctly overvalued 
compared with its Interest Panties , but in the second half of the 
year it was even more decidedly undervalued. The forward dis- 
count persisted throughout 1924, although during the second half 
of the year the discount rate parity would have justified a slight 
premium The undervaluation was due, not to any inherent 
weakness, but to inherent firmness of forward sterling caused by 
anticipation of the recovery of spot sterling to its old parity. 

When in 1925 this recovery materialised, and when, in addition, 
the London Bank rate was raised, the forward Swiss franc went to 
a premium. It remained at a premium for the rest of the year and 
during most of 1926. During the first half of 1926 the premium 
was inclined to be rather wide, but later in the year it declined in 
consequence of a change in the Interest Parities — a change brought 
about more by the rising trend of bill rates in Switzerland than by 
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the fall of hill rates in London During 1927 and the first half of 
1928, the forward Swiss franc was generally at a premium, but 
during the second half it went to a moderate discount, despite the 
fact that Interest Panties remained m favour of Switzerland In 
1929 there was a recovery to a premium, though this was not 
proportionate to the widening of the gap between interest rates in 
Switzerland and London During 1930 mterest rates in London 
dechned virtually to the level of Swiss rates, and consequently the 
forward Swiss franc moved within a narrow range around the 
spot rate. 

(7) THE SWISS EEANC DtrEING THE CRISES OF 1931-36 

Durmg the greater part of the crisis year of 1931 the Swiss franc 
was at a premium, which widened considerably immediately before 
and after the suspension of the gold standard m London The 
forward Swiss franc maintained its premium against sterling 
throughout 1932, even though from June onwards London bill rates 
were below the level of Swiss bill rates This state of affairs con- 
tinued durmg the first quarter of 1933, but for the rest of the year 
the forward Swiss franc was mostly at a discount The reason for 
this was that the attacks on the guilder were accompanied by 
attacks on the Swiss franc In June 1933 the discount on forward 
Swiss francs widened to about 6 per cent per annum The 
Swiss National Bank, however, did not follow the example of the 
Bank of France and the Netherlands Bank by trying to defend the 
currency by means of a high Bank rate From the beginning of 
1931 until May 1935 the Swiss Bank rate was unchanged at 2 per 
cent, and even durmg the major crisis of May 1935 it was raised 
only to 2J per cent, returning to 2 per cent in September 1936 
The moderate level of the Bank rate, however, did not prevent the 
discount on the Swiss franc from widening to the level of the 
discount on the forward guilder In fact, during the attack of 1 935 
the Swiss discount was, if anythmg, slightly wider The forward 
Swiss franc, like the forward rates of other overvalued currencies, 
remamed at an abnormally wide discount, even while there was no 
speculative attack, though the discount was usually moderate in 
comparison with that of the French franc In consequence, through- 
out 1936 there was a certain amount of selling of forward Swiss 
francs as a hedge against a depreciation of the French franc. 

After the devaluation, the forward Swiss franc promptly went 
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to a moderate premium, not only because heavy repatriations and 
an mflux of foreign funds resulted in a fall in interest rates, followed 
by a reduction of the Bank rate to 1^ per cent, but also because 
the Swiss franc, having been devalued by 30 per cent, became 
the most distinctly undervalued European currency of importance. 
A premium was therefore justified on the basis of the Purchasing 
Power Parity theory. 

Considerations of space prevent me from giving a historical 
account of the movements of other Forward Exchanges, though 
some of them, notably the Latm-American exchanges and the 
Eastern currencies, would make interesting studies In particular, 
the forward rupee, yen, Shanghai dollar, Argentine and Chilean peso 
and milreis would provide interestmg additional material to illustrate 
the working of the theory of Forward Exchange in both normal 
and abnormal conditions. It is to be hoped that this task will be 
undertaken by those acquainted with the local financial history 
and conditions in the countries concerned. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


SCOPE AND METHODS OF 
OFFICIAL FORWARD EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 

(1) SCOPE FOB IMPEOVEMENT OP THE SYSTEM 

The following chapters will discuss the question whether Central 
Banlcs should intervene in the Forward Exchange market or whether 
they should allow forward rates to take care of themselves. From 
a practical point of view this question is, in my opinion, of first- 
rate importance Indeed, it was largely with the object of 
facilitating a balanced judgment on this subject that I accumu- 
lated and prepared the historical, technical and theoretical material 
which has bten presented in the preceding thirty-three chapters. 
Undoubtedly, even if we have no practical object in mind, it is 
of interest to know more about the history of Forward Exchange, 
to explore its fine points of technical detail and to search for its 
fundamental theoretical principles But the study of Forward 
Exchange serves the essentially practical purpose of assisting those 
whose task it is to consider the possibilities of increasing the 
efficiency of the existing monetary system 

The scope for constructive suggestions for the improvement of 
the existing Forward Exchange system through private initiative 
appears to be limited Although in earlier chapters I have jiut 
forward a few minor suggestions — such as the provision of for- 
ward facilities for longer periods than those obtainable at 
present — on the whole I feel that anyone not directly engaged 
in practical Forward Exchange operations- stands but little 
chance of having his proposals seriously considered, let alone 
followed, by practical bankers The Forward Exchange market 
developed entirely under the influence of practical necessity, and 
not as a result of any proposals made by experts Skilled dealers, 
well aware of the intricate technicality of their business, would 
receive any proposals by outsiders with that half-amused, half- 
patronising air which speaks of a conviction tliat none beyond the 
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charmed circle could possibly understand its mysteries as well as 
they. Hence any suggestion for innovation made by a mere 
outsider is fated to be brushed aside by the practical specialists on 
the ground that if it were feasible or if it were of any use it would 
have been adopted long ago 

Yet it IS beyond doubt that the existing Forward Exchange 
system leaves much to bd desired The facilities provided on 
private imtiative are not always adequate for the requirements of 
trade and jSnance. Moreover, the tendencies prevailing in an 
uncontrolled Forward Exchange market are often detrimental to 
pubHc mterest While some of the deficiencies of the system from 
the commercial viewpomt could be remedied by the banks them- 
selves, many of them could be corrected only by official intervention. 
As for the deficiencies of the system from a broader monetary 
viewpoint, nobody but the authorities can provide the remedy. 
Thus any practical proposals for the improvement of the Forward 
Exchange system must necessarily consist of proposals for inter- 
vention m the Forward Exchange market by the monetary authori- 
ties themselves 

( 2 ) OBJECT OE INTERVENTION 

From time to time the question whether or not it is desirable 
for a Central Bank to operate in Forward Exchanges has been 
subject to a certain amount of discussion m various countries The 
question has not, however, received nearly sufficient consideration. 
Indeed, m the absence of adequate historical, technical, statistical 
and theoretical material, it would have been difficult to make a 
thorough mvestigation of the subject Moreover, those who ex- 
amine the problem must first get a clear idea of the exact object 
of Central Bank operations they advocate Admittedly, to break 
down the stubborn refusal of most monetary authorities to con- 
cern themselves with Forward Exchange in general, as a matter 
of principle, would m itself be a positive step, but this can hardly 
be achieved by simply agitating m favour of official Forward 
Exchange operations without specifying the exact purpose, the 
exact nature, the exact advantages and the exact disadvantages of 
such operations 

In the first place, then, it is necessary to decide what the object 
of mtervention should be. Central Bank operations m the Forward 
Exchange market could seek any one of the following objects ; 

1 A cheap or convenient form of replenishing the official Foreign 
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Exchange or gold reserve, or a profitable form of unloading 
some of the Foreign Exchange or gold reserve 
2 Replacement of facilities that have disappeared as a result 
of exchange restrictions 

3. Creation or improvement of Forward Exchange facilities for 
the benefit of trade 

4 Manoeuvring to defend a cui’rency against speculative attack 

5 Attraction of foreign short-term capital 

6 Systematic regulation of the mflux and efflux of foreign 
funds by a method alternative to, or complementary to, 
Bank rate policy. 


(3) INTERVENTION FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 

The most primitive and least important object for which Central 
Banks or Governments can intervene in Forward Exchange is in 
order to save money when increasing their stocks of gold and 
Foreign Exchange In given conditions, such an increase can be 
carried out at a lower cost and with less disturbance of the market 
if the foreign currencies are bought for forward dehvery when the 
forward rates are at a discount Similarly, if the monetary authori- 
ties foresee that they will have to unload some of their gold or 
Foreign Exchange reserve, they can do so more profitably for them- 
selves by selling foreign currencies for forward delivery, provided 
that the forward rates are at a premium Unless the need for the 
increase or reduction is urgent, there appears to be no reason why 
the authorities should not operate in Forward Exchanges whenever 
it IS financially advantageous for them to do so The argument 
seems unanswerable , yet it is often overlooked by the monetary 
authorities who, for considerations of principle, prefer to pay more 
or receive less for spot exchanges rather than operate in Forward 
Exchanges 

Another obvious instance in which the case for intervention is 
unanswerable is when official action, in the form of exchange re- 
strictions, has deprived the commercial world of Forward Exchange 
facilities which would otherwise have been provided through private 
initiative Whatever the objects of exchange restrictions may be, 
a deliberate increase of risk for importers and exporters is certainly 
not amongst them The currencies that are subject to restrictions 
are usually weak currencies, and nationals of foreign countries are 
usually reluctant to buy or sell in terms of those currencies Consc- 
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quently, the chances are that the nationals of the country concerned 
■will have to buy or sell m terms of foreign currencies and bear the 
burden of the exchange risk The necessity for intervention m such 
instances appears obvious, yet the principle that the monetary 
authorities of countries "with exchange restrictions should provide 
then nationals •with the Forward Exchange facilities which they 
need is very far from bemg umversally applied In many instances, 
exporters are assisted by official Forward Exchange facilities, while 
importers are left to fend for themselves 

Even m countries where the Foreign Exchange market is not 
subject to any restrictions, private mitiative is often unable or un- 
■wiUing to provide all the Forward Exchange facilities required by 
trade Only about half-a-dozen exchanges have a really adequate 
forward market For the remaining Forward Exchanges it is often 
difficult to obtain satisfactory quotations Apart from this, it is 
not easy to obtam quotations for many Forward Exchanges for 
periods exeeedmg three months, and it is almost impossible to deal 
for periods exeeedmg six months. It may be asked whether or not 
it should be the duty of the monetary authorities to provide the 
lackmg facilities To the latssez-fatte school the idea may appear 
repulsive, but considermg that since the war various forms of 
Government mtervention, such as the provision of export credit 
guarantees, have become a normal routine, it may be asked why 
assistance by means of Forward Exchange facilities should be re- 
garded in a different hght from these other forms of official assistance 
to trade. 


(4) IKTBKVBNTION FOE MONETARY FTJEPOSES 

Another question is whether the defence of an exchange against 
an unwanted depreciation or appreciation should be confined to 
operations m the spot market, or whether manoeuvring in Forward 
Exchanges should be added to the armoury of Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Accounts Evidently the authorities with self-imposed restric- 
tions upon the sphere of their operations deliberately place them- 
selves at a disadvantage In given circumstances it would be to 
their interest to retain a free hand to mtervene m the Forward 
Exchange market, whether to squeeze speculators, to divert 
pressure from the spot exchange, or to avoid a depletion of their 
fightmg fund There is also much to be said in favour of mterven- 
tion in Forward Exchanges on the ground that, by offering a greater 
variety of operations, it would make it more difficult for speculators 
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to detect the object which the authorities have m mmd and to act 
accordingly 

We have seen in earlier chapters that the Forward Exchange 
market provides additional channels for foreign borrowing, channels 
through which short-term loans can be raised and granted. Thus it 
may be asked whether the authorities of a country in urgent need 
of foreign capital should not encourage the influx of foreign funds 
through these channels Such encouragement can be given by 
means of official regulation of forward rates or by direct borrow 
mg by Central Banks through swap operations. Is this method 
preferable to the orthodox method of offering higher mterest rates 
to attract foreign capital ^ 

In any case, whether or not official encouragement of systematic 
short-term borrowmg through the forward market can be approved, 
it is worth while to consider whether the international flow of 
funds ought not to be regulated by means of intervention in the 
Forward Exchange market Indeed, this type of intervention is 
probably the most important of all from a theoretical, as well as 
from a practical, point of view. Could and should a manipulation 
of forward rat^s supplant, or at any rate be complementary to, the 
manipulation of the Bank rate for the purpose of regulating the 
flow of international short-term funds ^ An affirmative answer to 
this question, if officially acted upon, would revolutionise monetary 
policy. 


(5) METHODS OF INTERVENTIOK 

We have seen that intervention can be advocated on a variety 
of grounds Thus proposals for intervention cannot — or at any 
rate should not^ — be rejected without duly distinguishing between 
the various purposes they are designed to serve Both advocates 
and opponents of intervention should m every case make it plain 
what particular purpose they have m mind Otherwise the debate 
on the question is bound to lead to argument at cross-purposes 

Moreover, it is necessary to distinguish between the various 
methods of intervention Those who advocate intervention should 
make it plain whether they favour swap or outright operations, or 
both , whether the proposed intervention is to be regular or merely 
occasional , whether it is advocated for stable or for unstable 
monetary conditions , and whether it is proposed that it should 
be confined to one or several leading Forward Exchanges. 

Doubtless many opponents of intervention reject it simply 
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because it conflicts with their general economic or moral philosophy. 
They may object to Government intervention of every kind, in 
which case they are not lil^ely to make an exception in favour of 
Forward Exchange Or they may object to official operations 
in Forward Exchanges on ''moral” grounds, because of the 
alleged speculative character of the market Confronted with such 
fanatical dogmatism, it would be a waste of effort to get down 
to detail In such instances the idea of intervention is rejected 
en bloc^ and there is nothmg more to be said about it It is only 
when intervention of a particular type is objected to, not on general 
grounds but for considerations of expediency, that there is scope 
for mstructive and constructive controversy. This is the kind of 
discussion for which the material given in the following chapters 
is provided 
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MR. KEYNES’S PROPOSALS 


( 1 ) THEORETICAL V. PRACTICAL EXPERTS 

The question whether Central Banks should or should not operate 
in Forward Exchanges is too technical to arouse popular interest. 
While some monetary controversies, such as the fight between the 
advocates of the gold standard and those of a managed currency, 
or between the supporters and opponents of cheap money, have 
been followed closely by a large section of the general public, the 
controversy which surrounds the question of official Forward Ex- 
change operations has remained confined to a small number of 
technical specialists The majority of economists and bankers 
have taken no part m it, while the attitude of most Central Banks 
has been determined by the time-honoured naval slogan, When 
in doubt, do nothing As any useful contribution to the dis- 
cussion necessitates considerable knowledge of complicated techm- 
cahties and elusive details, most of those who would have been 
qualified to appreciate the broader aspects of the question have 
preferred to leave the matter severely alone 

Many practical bankers, on the other hand, have the technical 
aspects of Forward Exchange at their finger-tips, but very few of 
them realise the broader implications of the subject. Certain prac- 
tical facts are so obvious to Foreign Exchange dealers that even 
those of them who write on the subject do not consider it worth 
while to mention them , yet the knowledge such dealers could impart 
is essential to the advancement of the theory of Forward Exchange, 
and to the discussion of the case for and against official intervention ^ 
In the absence of adequate links between the theoretical and the 
^practical experts, many important points have not so far received 

^ The attitude of bankers towards the theory of Forward Exchange is discussed 
m greater detail m an article of mine, “ Bankers and Eorwaid Exchanges ”, in the 
November 1936 issue of The Banker, being extracts from an address I delivered to 
the Lombard Association on October 14, 1936 
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the attention they deserve Had such points been fully appreciated, 
they might conceivably have influenced the attitude of Central 
Banks towards the problem 

(2) EMPIRICISM V. SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 

It would be a mistake to imagine, however, that all Central 
Banks have always abstamed from Forward Exchange operations 
As we shall see in the followmg five chapters, many Central Banks 
have intervened at one tune or another in the Forward Exchange 
market. In general, however, them mtervention has been char- 
acterised by utter empiricism and, apparently, has been without 
theoretical background Their operations have been carried out 
with the least possible pubhcity, and have hardly ever been dis- 
cussed from a broader point of view. Thus on the one hand we 
have a limited but valuable literature on the theory of official 
Forward Exchange transactions, and on the other hand we have 
a number of practical experiments in such operations, without any 
hnk between theory and practice Those Central Banlcs which 
have undertaken Forward Exchange operations Vero probably 
unaware of their broader theoretical implications, while the writers 
who have advocated or opposed such operations were unaware of 
the practical experience which has been accumulated on the subject 
One of the objects of this book is to bridge this gap between the 
theory and practice of official intervention m the Forward Exchange 
market 

The development of scientific hterature on the subject since the 
war is entirely the work of Mr Keynes The movement in favour 
of official Forward Exchange operations was to a very large degree 
the result of his initiative And it is his occasional references to 
the subject ^ that have kept the idea from falling into oblivion. 
It was because of his world-wide prestige that the proposal received 
attention — even though limited attention — in theoretical as well 
as practical quarters Had it been put forward by a lesser authority 
it would probably have been ignored altogether. 


(3) THE BRUSSELS AND GENOA RESOLUTIONS 

It IS necessary to pay tribute also to Sir Henry Strakosch, who 

* In his Treatise on Money, vol ii , and in an article in the December 1936 issue 
of Lloyds Bank Monthly Bemew. 
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played an important part behind the scenes in the initiation of the 
movement He was one of the British delegates at both the Brussels 
and the Genoa conference, and the resolutions there passed in favour 
of Forward Exchange operations were partly his work, although at 
Genoa he was of course inspired and powerfully supported from the 
outside by Mr Keynes, who was present in an unofficial capacity. 
At the Brussels conference m 1921, Sir Henry’s efforts to secure 
a resolution m favour of official Forward Exchange dealings did not 
succeed, but at least he was able to mduce his fellow delegates to 
pass a resolution agamst interference with free dealings in Forward 
Exchanges.^ In Genoa the joint efforts of Sir Henry Strakosch 
and Mr Keynes, and possibly of Mr Hawtrey — the technical 
expert of the British Government, whose influence upon the results 
of the conference was probably much larger than is generally 
realised — resulted in the passmg of a resolution advocating the 
intervention by Central Banks for the purpose of improving the 
Forward Exchange facilities available for trade ^ Almost simul- 
taneously Mr Keynes published his article, "^The Forward Market 
in Foreign Exchanges”, in the Manchester Guardian Beconstr action 
Supplement, His most important contribution was, however, his 
chapter on Forward Exchange m A Tract on Monetary Reform, 
published in 1923 He advocates intervention on two grounds — 
first, in order to improve the facilities available for merchants, 

^ Resolution No XV of the Brussels International Conference “ Attempts to 
limit fluctuations in exchange by imposing artificial control on exchange operations 
aie futile and mischievous In so far as they are effective they falsify the market, 
tend to remove natural correctives to such fluctuations and interfere with free 
dealmgs in Forward Exchange, which are so necessary to enable traders to eliminate 
from their calculations a margin to cover risk of exchange which would otherwise 
contribute to the rise m prices Moreover, all Government mterference with trade, 
mcludmg exchange, tends to impede that improvement of the economic conditions 
of a country by which alone a healthy and stable exchange can be secured ” 

2 Resolution of the Financial Commission of the Genoa Conference 

“ All artificial control of operations m exchange, whether by requiring a licence 
for transactions in exchange or by hmitmg the rates at which" transactions may be 
effected or by discnmmatmg between the different purposes for which the exchange 
may be required or by preventmg free dealmgs in Forward l&xchange, is futile and 
mischievous, and should be abolished at the earliest possible date 

“ It IS desirable that where no adequately organised market m Forward Exchange 
exists such a market should be established It has been suggested that in any 
country where private enterprise is found to be unable to organise such a market, 
the Central Bank, without itself incurring any uncovered exchange risk, should 
provide facilities. It might, for example, give facilities to approved banks and 
financial houses to convert spot transactions in Foreign Exchange into transactions 
for forward delivery by a system of “ contango ” or “ reports ” of Foieign Exchange, 
their quotation bemg for the double transactions of a spot deal one way and a 
simultaneous forward deal the other ” 
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and, secondly, in order to obviate the necessity of changing the 
Bank rate for the purpose of counteracting unwanted tendencies 
m the international movement of funds For the purpose of 
creating a good forward exchange market he suggested that Central 
Banks should enter the forward market and offer to buy or sell 
Forward Exchange at a reasonable discount or premium on the 
spot quotation Mr Keynes suggested that Central Banks 
should not deal direct with the public, but only with approved 
banks and financial houses ; that they should quote daily rates 
at which they are willmg to buy and sell exchange either one or 
three months’ forward , and that they should not deal outright 
but should always buy and sell spot agamst forward. This is 
more or less on the lines of the financial resolution of the Genoa 
conference 

( 4 ) INTERVENTION AS A MATTER OE MONETARY POLICY 

Mr. Keynes, however, went further than the Genoa resolution, 
for he advocated mtervention not only as a matter of commercial 
pohcy but also as a matter of monetary policy. • He pointed out 
that by varying the forward rates. Central Banks wotild be able to 
vary the mterest offered for foreign balances as a policy distinct 
from whatever might be their Bank rate policy, for the purpose of 
governmg the interest obtainable on home balances 

Another of his proposals was for the creation of a forward market 
in gold To that end, he suggested that the Banlc of England 
should quote a daily price, not only for the purchase and sale of gold 
for immediate delivery but also for delivery three months forward ^ 
Mr Keynes believed that the existence of the forward quotation 
of the Bank of England would offer a firm foundation for a free 
market in Forward Exchange, and would facilitate the movement 
of funds between London and New York for short periods while 
at the same time keeping down to a minimum the actual movement 
of gold bulhon backwards and forwards ”. In his subsequent 
writmgs, howevef^ Mr Keynes dropped the proposal for a forward 
gold market, realismg, doubtless, that the quotation of a forward 
gold price would in itself not be sufficient to control the Forward 
Exchange market. In his Treatise on Money he emphasised the 
monetary rather than the commercial aspects of his proposal 
While continumg to advocate Central Bank operations for the 
purpose of providing adequate facilities for trade, he did not then 

/ P. 133 * P 135 3 P 192 
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attach so much importance to this as he did in A Tract on Monetary 
Reform. The reason for this is that during the seven years that 
elapsed between the publication of the two books an adequate 
Forward Exchange market had actually developed, at any rate 
in the principal currencies. In consequence, the need for official 
intervention for the purpose of providmg adequate facilities for 
trade was not nearly so strong in 1930 as it was in 1923, especially 
as, in the stable exchange conditions prevailmg in 1930, the demand 
for such facilities for commercial purposes had declined On the 
other hand, the necessity for, and the advantages of, official For- 
ward Exchange operations as a matter of monetary policy were 
made much more evident by the experience in conditions of mone- 
tary stability 

In particular, the experience of 1929 went a long way towards 
proving the necessity for some device by which home trade could 
be protected from an increase of Bank rate at a time when there 
is no speculative boom at home to require higher rates It 
will be remembered that sterling during that period was subjected 
to strong adverse pressure through the transfer of funds, both 
British and fo;i;eign, from London to New York, in consequence of 
the Wall Street boom There was strong speculative buying of 
American stocks from London, and at the same time the fantas- 
tically high rates obtainable on brokers’ loans also attracted large 
funds to New York In face of this dual pressure, the Bank of 
England rediscount rate had to be raised, even though British trade 
was already suffering from depression It was in the hope of pre- 
venting a recurrence of such a situation that Mr Keynes entered 
a powerful plea in A Treatise on Money m favour of his technical 
devices, which, he claimed, would provide an alternative to raising 
the Bank rate. 

In addition to restatmg his suggestions for the regulation of the 
international movement of funds by means of official regulation of 
forward rates, he advocated also a policy of widening the margm 
between gold points Mr Keynes suggests t^at the potential 
margin between gold import pomt and export pomt should be 
widened by giving the Central Banks power to lower their gold 
prices By such means it would be possible to accentuate the effect 
of Forward Exchange manipulations Otherwise a comparatively 
narrow difference between interest rates is likely to give rise to 
uncovered interest arbitrage when the spot exchanges are at gold 
pomt But if the exchange risk is increased by the possibihty of 
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the widening of the margin between gold pomts, then this flaw in 
the forward rate policy would largely disappear This is essential, 
smce a forward rate policy can be effective only if a large pro- 
portion of the short-term funds transferred from one centre to 
another is systematically covered against the exchange risk. 

( 5 ) INADEQUATE DISCUSSION OP MR KEYNES’S PROPOSALS 

Mr Keynes’s challenge to the orthodox Bank rate policy has 
remained almost entirely unanswered. It has received a certain 
amount of attention from Continental writers on the subject, but 
it has hardly ever been discussed m detail The proposals did, it 
is true, receive mild and qualified support from Dr Fischer,^ but 
the majority of German writers who have considered the matter 
have taken the opposite view. Among English writers, Mr. Hawtrey 
IS the only one who has dealt with Mr. Keynes’s proposals in 
detail 2 While he favoured the proposal for official manipulation 
of forward rates, he opposed the proposal for widening the margin 
between gold pomts ® 

The latest development in the controversy ' arose from the 
publication of an article by Mr Keynes in Lloyds Bank Review, 
which provoked a reply from Mr. K H Brand * The latter expressed 
no very definite views about Mfr Keynes’s proposals — or, to use 
Mr Brand’s term, “ gadgets ” — and did not give them the full 
exammation which they deserved, which is a pity, for it would have 
been interestmg to see the detailed argument of one of the few 
practical bankers who possess a profound theoretical background. 

Mr. Keynes also submitted his proposals to the Macmillan Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member. As we have already seen, 
however, the Committee declined to express an opmion on the 
proposals, on the ground that they were of a technical nature and 
lay somewhat outside its competence. The report expressed the 
pious wish that fhe Bank of England would give the matter due 
attention, and left it at that Considermg that the Committee 
moluded, in addition to Mr. Keynes, such prominent monetary 
experts as Mr. Brand, Professor Gregory, Lord Bradbury, etc., and 
was in a position to obtam evidence from any number of practical 
speciahsts, the way in which it shirked dealing with Mr. Keynes’s 

^ Das Dev%$enie,Trmngesc}iafl, p. 76. 

^ The Aft of Central Banking, chaps vi, and vii 

® Op cit p. 423 

^ Both articles appeared m the December 1936 issue. 
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proposals can only be described as deplorable. The Committee 
would have rendered valuable service had it made a thorough 
investigation of the question instead of disposmg of it in a brief 
paragraph 

(6) ATTITUDE OE THE B. I. S 

The Bank for International Settlements considered the question 
of Forward Exchange operations in 1931. Durmg its first business 
year the Bank avoided Forward Exchange operations entirely, but 
at a meetmg of representatives of the participatmg Central Banks 
in May 1931, Mr Quesney is understood to have declared himself 
in favour of certain types of Forward Exchange operations The 
views of the directors were not unanimous, but on the whole were 
unfavourable, and the proposals were rejected In the course of 
the discussion, Dr. Vissering, then President of the Netherlands 
Bank, admitted that in the absence of an adequate Forward 
Exchange market there might be occasion for the Central Bank 
to organise facilities for forward dealing Other participants 
were emphatically opposed to the suggestion Dr Pospisil, then 
President of the Czechoslovakian National Bank, objected to 
outright forward transactions, and even to swap transactions 
by Central Banks, on the ground that they would imply that 
the Central Bank did not trust its own currency. By this he 
presumably meant that if the Central Bank considered it advis- 
able to cover a forward purchase of its currency by a spot sale, 
such action might be interpreted as indicating a lack of confidence 
in the stability of the currency. He referred to the recommendation 
of the Genoa conference as being only more or less of historical 
value ’’ M. Louis Franck, Governor of the National Bank of 
Belgium, agreed that there should be no question of forward opera- 
tions either by Central Banks or by the Bank for International 
Settlements 

The most forceful and dogmatic view was, however, expressed 
by Herr Fuchs, representative of the Eeichsbank I should 
much regret it ”, he said, '' if the Bank for Thternational Settle- 
ments . tried to cover itself on the forward market In my view, 
every forward market has strongly speculative tendencies By 
part%c%pat%ng %n forward transactions, the Bank for International 
Settlements would he recognising that such speculative factors have 
a justification to which they are not properly entitled If risks 
are to be incurred, they should be incurred as against serious 
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debtors. The elements operating on the forward market are very 
frequently extremely weak ’’ 

This view may he regarded as more or less representative of the 
frame of mind in which the idea of official Forward Exchange 
operations has been viewed and is still viewed in Central Banking 
circles It is apparently believed that if Central Banks or the Banl^ 
for International Settlements were to undertake Forward Exchange 
operations, they would lend Forward Exchange an appearance of 
respectability and would recogmse the justification for speculation 
m the economic system. It is comforting to know, however, that 
not many decades ago Foreign Exchange operations in general 
were tabooed by certain conservative Central Banks on the ground 
that they were not respectable And yet today there is hardly a 
Central Bank which does not operate in Foreign Exchanges. Nor 
has this moral objection to Forward Exchange operations prevented 
the monetary authorities in many countries from resorting to the 
despised transactions when considerations of expediency convinced 
them of the need for them Before examining in detail the 
arguments for and against official intervention jn the Forward 
Exchange market, we propose in the following fiv^ chapters to 
examine the circumstances of these various descents from Olympus. 
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FOE WARD RATE POLICY OF THE 

AUSTRO-HUXGARIAX BANK 

( 1 ) Al!T IMPORTAISTT PRECEDENT 

Some time ago a student of Economic History informed the world 
that monetary management was practised even in Ancient Greece 
and Egypt, where the priests, m accumulating and releasing metal 
to and from their temples, deliberately mfluenced the tendency of 
prices Far-fetched as this theory may be, it is certainly true that 
many monetary reform proposals which are considered revolutionary 
innovations today were actually applied in some primitive form in 
the past It% IS not often, however, that there is such a clear 
historical precedent as that which can be cited in support of 
Mr Keynes’s proposal of Central Bank operations in Forward 
Exchanges for the purpose of monetary policy More than fifteen 
years before the question of official Forward Exchange opera- 
tions was raised at the Genoa Conference, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank had actually practised a very advanced form of forward rate 
policy, with the object of preventing an excessive external dram on 
its gold reserve, and thus of obviating the necessity for raising or 
lowering the Bank rate to a level at which it would unduly interfere 
with the stability of internal trade. 

In the past, no less than today, most Central Banks liked to 
surround their technique as well as their policy with a screen of 
secrecy Unless the contemporary financial Pres© succeeds in pene- 
trating behind that screen, much valuable e;xperience falls into 
oblivion, and posterity fails to derive any benefit from it This 
would have happened m the case of the Forward Exchange opera- 
tions of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, but for the alertness of Herr 
Walther Federn, former Editor of the leading Vienna financial 
newspaper Osterreichische Volhswirt, and a promment authority on 
practical monetary questions in Austria. 
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(2) HBER BBDBBN’S INTBRPEBTATXON 

Tlianlis to Herr Federn, the details of the Forward Exchange 
operations carried out by the Austro-Hungarian Bank in 1906-7 
and to a less extent in subsequent years have been preserved, and 
can now be brought to bear upon the present-day controversy over 
the attitude of the authorities towards the Forward Exchange 
market Admittedly, Herr Federn was not the only writer who 
mentioned them But it was he who discovered and disclosed the 
operation of an official forward rate pohey, and who described it 
in full detail. In face of all attacks he stuck to his interpretation 
of the events of 1906-7, and his interpretation later received official 
confirmation. 

Herr Federn ’s account of the events of 1 906-7 — first published 
in contemporary Vienna newspapers ^ and subsequently re-stated 
in an article entitled “ Das Problem gcsot/iicher Aufnahmo dor 
Barzahlungen in Osterreich-Ungarn ” in Schmoller,s Jahrbuch of 
1910 — gave rise to one of the most interesting polemics m financial 
literature, between Herr Federn and Professor voh Miscs. As the 
subject m question is highly controversial it is important to get the 
basic facts right. And smee the whole controversy is practically 
unknown to the English-speaking public, detailed discussion of it 
after so many years requires no apology, especially as the circum- 
stances whose interpretation by Herr Federn gave rise to the 
controversy resemble to a remarkable degree those m which 
Mr. Keynes claims that the application of his technical proposals 
would be advisable 

Even before the critical events of November 1907 — especially 
during the period of rising mterest rates that accompanied the boom 
of 1906 — Herr Federn noticed the peculiar tactics adopted by the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank m face of a pressure on the krone due to 
the transfer of short-term funds abroad. But it was the experience 
of the 1907 crisis that provided a really clear example of the new 
methods To understand Herr Federn’s account it is necessary to 
appreciate the general monetary and exchange conditions prevailing 
in Austria-Hungary dunng the first decade of this century. 

^ In an article entitled “ Die Devisenpolitik der Bank ”, appearing in Dte 
Angnst 23, 1907 , and in articles m various issues of Der OsUwichjBche 'VolkBwvrt 
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(3) AUSTEO-HTJNGARIAK EXCHANGE CONDITIONS 

In the ’nineties, after some decades of strong exchange fluctua- 
tions, the Anstro-Hungarian currency was stabilised, but was not 
legally Imked to gold By 1907 the de facto stability of the krone 
had been maintained for about fifteen years. Although the gold 
standard was not officially operative, the gold shipments and 
Foreign Exchange operations undertaken by the Central Bank had 
secured an adequate degree of stabihty for the krone The public 
both m Austria-Hungary and abroad trusted this de facto stabihty 
to some degree Nevertheless, many foreign trade transactions 
and especially many foreign financial transactions — credit, invest- 
ment, or arbitrage operations — ^were usually covered against the 
exchange risk Vienna was an important financial centre and her 
banks had very good connections with London, Berlm and other 
centres, while her highly developed banlang organisation was 
remarkably experienced in every kmd of arbitrage 

From about the early ’nineties the Austro-Hungarian Bank had 
gradually acjiieved a quasi-monopolistic position in the Vienna 
Foreign Exchange market It acquired the surplus of foreign 
currencies offered during the export season, and was in a position 
to meet the requirements of importers during the lean months 
Although the banks were able to meet a large part of these require- 
ments from their own Foreign Exchange resources, at times of 
strong adverse pressure, seasonal or otherwise, the market was 
usually at the mercy of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. The latter, 
in addition to controlling the market with firm hands, had adopted 
a highly ingenious policy, applied with skilful technical devices 
which, during the years preceding the war, enabled it to avoid 
violent fluctuations in the Bank rate Indeed, the range of 
fluctuations of the Austro-Hungarian Bank rate was materially 
narrower than that of either the British or the German Bank rates. 

(4) DEVISEN-POLICV 

Much has been written m a general way about the supreme skill 
with which the inconvertible currency of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy was managed before 1914. But few of those who have 
praised this policy ever took the trouble to describe its technical 
aspects in detail. Even Professor Knapp, who became almost 
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lyrical about the Devisen-Pohcy of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
confines himself to generalities ^ Most people assume that the 
adoption of the gold exchange standard instead of the full gold 
standard was m itself sufficient to spare Austria-Hungary the shocks 
of violent Banl^ rate changes, shocks to which the countries on a 
gold basis were exposed. In reality, the policy of maintaining the 
stabihty of the exchanges while excluding private gold arbitrage, 
and of minimising gold movements by means of a secondary reserve, 
was supplemented by the systematic use of certain devices for the 
mitigation of pressure on the krone due to interest arbitrage 

The practice of interest arbitrage had been highly developed m 
Vienna for decades before the war To some extent foreign centres 
regularly utilised the facilities of the Vienna market for short-term 
investments.^ The Vienna banks themselves were pastmasters m 
such transactions They employed their liquid resources abroad 
whenever this was profitable, and they were usually able to borrow 
abroad and employ the funds in Vienna whenever such operations 
showed a margin of profit Every time the Bank rate was raised 
m London or Berlin — the two markets with which Vienna was 
chiefly concerned — there was always an exodus of foreign short- 
term funds, accompanied by an outflow of Austro-Hungarian liquid 
bankmg resources, to take advantage of the profit on interest 
arbitrage It was the pressure arising from such transactions that, 
according to the theory put forward by Herr Federn, the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank sought to neutralise by the use of technical 
devices. These devices were directed against both covered and 
uncovered interest arbitrage operations 

(5) COraTERACTING INTEREST ARBITRAGE INELITENCES 

To discourage the outflow of funds through uncovered interest 
arbitrage operations, the Austro-Hungarian Bank at times allowed 
the krone to depreciate to a shade beyond gold export point Since 
there was no free gold arbitrage, the exact figure of the gold export 
point was not known, but when in November 1907, for instance, 
sterling was quoted in Vienna at a premium of 0*968 per cent, it 

^ The ahridged English translation of Die staathche Theorie des Qeldea omits the 
chapter dealing with this subject. The second German edition (Leipzig, 1918) 
contains, on page 422, a passmg reference to the fact that the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank was meeting requirements of Foreign Exchange for future delivery as part of 
its ordinary tactics. 

® For detailed description of the Vienna Forward Exchange market before the 
war see Chapter V, pp 37 et seq 
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was obvious to everybody that the krone was beyond its theoretical 
gold export point And since the stability of the krone was above 
suspicion — especially as its weakness in 1907 was obviously not due 
to any internal troubles but to pressure caused by the international 
financial situation in which Vienna was not directly concerned — 
few people cared to run the risk of losses through its probable 
recovery, simply for the sake of an arbitrage profit which, for a 
period of three months, was never much over ^ per cent The 
device of allowmg the spot exchange to depreciate shghtly beyond 
gold export point closely resembles Mr. Keynes’s proposal for the 
widenmg of the margin between gold points And the circumstances 
of its apphcation in 1907 and on other occasions are very similar to 
those in which Mr, Keynes claims that his proposed measures would 
be beneficial, ^ e when the weakness of the currency is due, not to 
fundamental disequilibrium or a sweeping wave of distrust, but 
solely to the situation in foreign financial markets 

In itself, the depreciation of the krone to a shade beyond gold 
export point would not have discouraged covered interest arbitrage, 
so long as the cost of covering operations, represented by the 
premium onHhe forward krone, was smaller than the discrepancy 
between interest rates m Vienna and foreign centres The 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, anticipatmg Mr Keynes’s second tech- 
nical proposal, took deliberate steps to raise the premium on 
forward kronen The fact that interest rates in Vienna were lower 
than in London or Berlin, and that the krone was around gold 
export point, would in itself have justified a premium, but the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank evidently went out of its way to cause this 
premium to widen, so as to make the cost of covering the exchange 
risk on mterest arbitrage prohibitive At the same time the over- 
valuation of the forward krone compared with its Interest Panties 
made it worth while for foreign banks to retain, if not actually to 
increase, their Vienna balances in spite of the higher interest rates 
elsewhere ; and it was worth while for Austrian banks, in their turn, 
to borrow abroad and employ the proceeds m the Vienna market. 
In reality, m consequence of the stringency prevaihng m the creditor 
centres, neither foreign nor Austrian banks had actually much 
chance of transferring funds to Vienna. The official tactics worked 
largely in a negative sense, through discouraging withdrawals rather 
than encouraging an mflux. Indeed, Herr Federn’s description of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank’s tactics was entirely confined to 
their negative aspects 
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(6) THE CRISIS OF 1907 

Similar tactics had been employed even before 1907/ but it was 
during that memorable crisis that their application was particularly 
evident As is well known, on that occasion the Bank of England 
rate was raised to 7 per cent, and the Reichsbank rate to 7|^ per 
cent The Austro-Hungarian Bank rate, however, remained for a 
while at 4J, and even during the peak of the crisis it was only raised 
to 6 per cent The fact that the Austrian authorities were able to 
avoid penahsmg trade by a higher Bank rate was due to the use of 
the technical devices described above, for these devices prevented 
higher interest rates abroad from provoking a wholesale outflow of 
short-term funds from Vienna A depreciation of the spot krone 
to a discount of nearly 1 per cent was ample to discourage uncovered 
interest arbitrage, while the artificial appreciation of the forward 
krone to a premium of about 3|- per cent per annum ^ was more 
than sufficient to preclude the possibility of covered interest arbi- 
trage, since the discrepancy between the market rate of discount in 
London and Vienna was only between 1 and 2 per cent. The for- 
ward mark for the end of the month, which on November 5 was at 
a premium of per cent per annum against the krone, went to a 
discount a few days later, and its discount continued wKiemng until 
it exceeded 15 per cent per annum. 

Had Austria-Hungary been on the automatic gold standard, 
interest rates in Vienna would have been affected by the pressure 
from London and New York to at least the same extent as wore 
interest rates in Berlin. As it was, the market rate of discount, 
whose average in October 1907 had been somewhat higher in Vienna 
than in London or Berlin, in November averaged 5*280 per cent in 
Vienna against 6 535 per cent in London and 6*620 per cent in 
Berlin ; while in December the average for Vienna was 5*728 per 
cent agamst 5*853 per cent for London and 7*068 per cent for 
Berhn These figuies speak for themselves. 

1 Herr Fedem’s first article describing them m Die Ze%t appeared on August 23, 
1907 It refers to the pressure on the krone durmg 1906 in consequence of the 
boom m New York and other foreign markets, a pressure against which the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank defended its gold and foreign exchange reserve by means of the 
devices described above 

® On November 13, 1907, spot sterlmg in Vieima was 241 825, wliile forward 
sterhng for the end of November was 241 400. 
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(7) THE MISES-FEDERN CONTROVERSY 

There can be no doubt that the reason why money rates in 
Austria remained low was the depreciation of the spot krone to a 
shade below gold export point, and the development of a wide 
premium on the forward krone, which rose above its Interest 
Panties In consequence the transfer of short-term funds to 
London or Berlm, whether through covered or uncovered arbi- 
trage, was checked. It may be asked, however, whether the 
overvaluation of the forward krone and the depreciation of 
the spot krone were reaUy the result of deliberate pohcy, or 
whether they resulted merely from the higher Bank rates in 
London and Berlin, and from speculative forward buying of 
kronen, stimulated by the fact that the spot krone was at gold 
export point Herr Federn staked his whole reputation upon his 
assertion in his various articles ^ that official policy was the cause. 
On the other hand, his opponent. Professor von Mises, was equally 
emphatic in denying that any special devices had been applied by 
the Austro-HTmgarian Bank, in 1907 or at any other time, for the 
purpose of discouraging the outflow of funds ^ Herr Federn goes 
into minute detail m describing how the policy was carried out, 
showing how the Austro-Hungarian Bank discriminated between 
demand for foreign currencies for commercial purposes and for the 
purpose of interest arbitrage, how it refused to seU spot currencies 
while selling freely for forward delivery, on the assumption that in 
the then existing circumstances those who bought Forward Ex- 

1 “ Lie Levisenpolitik dor Bank ”, Die Zeit, August 23, 1907 (unsigned) , a 
number of unsigned articles in Der Osterreichische Volkswirt, June 5, 1909, July 17 
1909, July 31, 1909, December 10, 1910, December 24, 1910, September 23, 1911, 
September 30, 1911, and October 7, 1911 , Das Problem gesetzlicher Aufnahme 
der Barzahlungen m Ostorreich-Ungarn ”, Schmollers Jahrbuch (vol 34) 1910, 
“ Moderne Geldtheone in osterreisch-ungansches Bankpriyilegium ”, Schmollers 
Jahrbuch (vol 35), 1911; “Moderne Geldtheone”, Jahrbuch der Oesetzgehung, 
Verwaltung wnd Volkswirt schaft (vol 35) , “ Die Frage cter Barzahlungen ”, Zeit- 
schriftfur V olkswirlschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung (vol. 19), 1910, and “ Ent- 
gegnung auf den Artikel von Dr von Mises ‘ Das Vierte Privilegium der oster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Bank ’ ”, Zeitschrift fur V olkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und 
Verwaltung (vol 19), 1910 

2 “ Das Problem gesetzlicher Aufnahme der Barzahlungen m Osterreich- 
Ungarn ”, Schmollers Jahrbuch (vol 33), 1909, “Das Problem gesetzlicher 
Aufnahme der Baizahlungen m Oesterreich-Ungarn * Em Schlusswort gegenuber 
Walther Pedem ”, Schmollers Jahrbuch (voL 34), 1910 ; “ Das vierte Privilegmm 
der osteiToichiBch-ungarischon Bank ” and “ Entgegnimg ”, both in Zeitschrift 
fur V olkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung (vol 22), 1912 
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change could not possibly use the funds for interest arbitrage 
Being in close contact with the market, he was in an excellent 
position to ascertam the facts, which were never questioned by 
anyone apart from Herr von Mises 

The latter, although he already had an international reputation 
as a theoretical economist, had no practical contact with the market, 
nor even, it appears, an adequate knowledge of the essential 
practical details Indeed, he disclosed an ignorance of the differ- 
ence between long bills and Forward Exchange,^ an ignorance 
which, for an Austrian economist dealing with monetary questions, 
is indeed surprismg even for pre-war days His only evidence in 
support of his argument was a statement by Dr, von Bilmski, then 
Governor of the Austro-Hungarian Bank,^ according to whom the 
of&cial policy at times of pressure due to international causes was 
to send gold freely to foreign markets m order to '' prevent there a 
further increase of interest rates which would otherwise lead to 
an artificial efflux of gold from the Monarchy, and consequently to 
the increase of interest rates On the basis of this statement, 
Professor von Mises triumphantly pointed out that Austria- 
Hungary was pursuing, m fact if not in law, a policy identical with 
that of gold standard countries, and that she did not seek to avoid 
parting with gold when higher interest rates abroad provoked a 
pressure on the krone 


(8) HERR FEDERN’S THEORY CONFIRMED 

This assertion was subsequently contradicted by no other person 
than Dr. von Bilmski himself, who had meanwhile become Austrian 
Finance Mmister, and, havmg ceased to be a Central Banker, 
presumably felt no longer the same need for paying hp-service to 
monetary orthodoxy In a speech before the Austrian Parliament 
on December 1, 1910, and m a subsequent speech, he opposed the 
adoption of the full gold standard on the ground that under the 
existing system th^ Austro-Hungarian Bank had a very effective 
weapon at its disposal in defending the exchange, in that it could 
differentiate between those demanding Foreign Exchanges for com- 
mercial purposes and those who wanted them for arbitrage or 
speculation. This official statement confirmed (a) that it was the 

^ E V Mis6S, 3XL SchfnoUeTs Jahrbuchf vol. 34, p 416 Se© also Fedom’s answer 
in SchmoUers Jahrhuch, vol 35, p 361. 

T» / October 2, 1906, in the course ot an address to the Convention of 

Polish lawyers and economists m Cracow 
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object of the authorities to use means other than the Bank rate to 
discourage the outflow of funds, and (b) that, with this object, the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank had adopted the tactics of differentiating, 
in allotting Foreign Exchanges, between the requirements of trade 
and those of interest arbitrage, withholding allotment for the latter 
purpose. These admissions went a long way to confirm Herr 
Federn’s explanation There was only one missing link the exact 
method of discnmmation had not been officially disclosed Herr 
Federn’s theory that it assumed the form of freely allotting Forward 
Exchanges while dechnmg to allot spot exchanges had not been 
openly endorsed by official quarters Indeed, it would have been 
too much to expect that the Austrian authorities would publicly 
reveal the technical details of their tactics But leading officials 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank are known privately to have con- 
firmed Herr Federn’s assertions ^ In any case the practice of 
discrimination had been a matter of common knowledge among 
Vienna bankers m direct contact with the Foreign Exchange market, 
even though most of them had failed to grasp the broader implica- 
tions of the tactjcs pursued by the authorities Even in our days, 
two decades a/ter the events in question, it is possible to discover 
Austrian bankers who still remember what they then strongly 
resented as arbitrary ” discrimination on the part of the Central 
Bank in its allotment of Foreign Exchanges We are therefore 
safe m accepting Herr Federn’s facts as having been definitely 
proved 

^ Herr Federn, in his article m SchmoUers Jahrhuch, 1911, quotes as a tacit 
official endorsement of his assertions the fact that, when in 1910 he addressed a 
public meeting, Herr Friedrich Schmid, deputy Secietary-General of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, and himself an author of repute on technical monetary sabjeets, 
took part in the debate, and while he criticised several of Herr Fedein’s observations, 
did not contradict anything Herr Fedein said about the forward rate policy adopted 
by his Bank 

The number of those who had confirmed m public the existence of the policy 
described by Horr Fedein was not confined to opponents of the adoption of the gold 
standard — they might be suspected of wanting to strengther^ the ease in favour of 
maintaining the monetary status quo But several prominent experts favourmg 
the adoption of the gold standard readily endorsed Herr FedArn’s findings Director 
Gustav Rosenbaum, of the Wechselstuben A G “ Mercur ”, in an article appearmg 
in the OsterretcMsche Volkswirt of July 3, 1909, admitted that, with the aid of the 
tactics described by Herr Federn, it was possible, m certam circumstances, to avoid 
raising the Bank rate, but mamtamed that m such circumstances a higher Bank 
rate would be an advantage Dr August Ban, one of the leading Himganan 
financial writers, m an article appearmg in the Finz%nUzet% Szemle of Budapest 
on January 5, 1910, admitted the advantages of the tactics concerned, but main- 
tamed that they wore outweighed by the advantages of being on an effective gold 
basis 


Z 
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(9) FORWABD EXCHANGE POLICY AFTER 1907 

After 1907 the Austro-Hungarian Bank resorted to the same 
tactics on two more occasions, viz. during the adverse pressures on 
the krone caused by the international political tension, first in 
connection with the annexation of Bosnia in 1908-9, and later m 
connection with the Balkan war of 1912. On these occasions, 
however, the result of the official mtervention m the Forward 
Exchange market was not so clearly discernible as on the occasion 
of the crisis of 1907. Nor were the circumstances so favourable 
for a successful application of the tactics which had produced such 
satisfactory results m 1907. For, as Mr. Keynes makes it plam, 
the techmcal devices that he advocates can be applied only against 
pressure due to causes other than an inherent weakness of the 
currency m question They are not meant to combat either a 
fundamental disequihbrium or a genuine flight of capital. While 
in 1906-7 there was no trace of any inherent weakness of the krone, 
in 1908-9 and m 1912 there was a relatively mpderate flight of 
capital, owing to political uncertainty , by 1912, .too, the trade 
balance had become adverse, producing a pressure on the krone 
which the technical weapons of Devisen-policy were unable to 
counteract 

It is important to note that the technical devices described by 
Herr Federn were not used solely for the purpose of avoiding an 
unwanted outflow of funds for interest arbitrage There was at 
least one instance in which they were known to have been used for 
the opposite purpose. During the first half of 1909, when con- 
ditions in the money markets of Western Europe were becoming 
increasingly easy, there was a heavy inflow of funds to Vienna to 
take advantage of the higher interest rates prevailmg there In 
spite of the cost of covermg the exchange risk, the profit on trans- 
ferring funds for mterest arbitrage to Austria was by no means 
inconsiderable The management of the Austro-Hungarian Banli 
viewed the mflux of funds with misgiving, owing to the possibility 
that it might cause overlending and a speculative boom, and also 
because of the danger of an inopportune and sudden withdrawal of 
the amounts lent to the Vienna market. To counteract the move- 
ment the Central Bank resorted to the same tactics as it had 
successfully employed agamst an outflow of funds. It stimulated 
the appreciation of the spot krone so as to discourage uncovered 
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interest arbitrage, and at the same time it caused the forward 
krone to depreciate so as to reduce the yield on funds invested in 
Vienna in covered mterest arbitrage ^ 

(10) LESSONS OF THE AUSTRO -HUNGAEIAN EXPERIENCE 

In View of the practical value of the experience gained by the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, it is a matter for regret that the principles 
and the technique of its Devisen pohcy have not been the subject 
of more detailed mvestigation The material we have assembled 
here is a mere fraction of that which could and should have been 
made available 

Yet there is a great deal to be learnt from the available informa- 
tion upon the pohcy and tactics of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
thirty years ago, in spite of the difference between conditions then 
prevailing m Vienna and present-day conditions in other centres. 
From this pomt of view, the conclusions of Herr Pedern are dis- 
appomtmg. He mamtams that, while the techmcal devices in 
question were apphed successfully in relatively primitive conditions 
of a market of secondary importance, they could not be successful 
in the totally different conditions, mvolving a much larger turnover, 
in a first-class international financial centre such as London ^ 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that the devices which 
were applied successfully on a small scale in Vienna could not be 
apphed with equally favourable results in London or other centres 
on a much larger scale, provided that their apphcation were 
limited, m accordance with Mr Keynes’s suggestion, to instances 
when selling or buying pressure on the currency is due to higher 
or lower interest rates in a foreign centre and not to inherent 
weakness of the currency concerned 

The proof of the pudding is m the eatmg We shall see in 
Chapter XXXVIII that during the period 1927-28 a Forward 
Exchange policy similar to that apphed m ViennU before the war, 
and to that advocated by Mr Keynes, was suc^ssfully applied by 
the Bank of France It is true that the object was the diversion 
of unwanted funds from Paris and not then attraction. But this 
does not alter the fact that the official manipulation of forward 
rates is capable of influencing the movements of funds even in 
modern post-war conditions, and even in a centre of first-rate 

^ See Osterreichische Volkswirt, July 17, 1909, p 2 
^ Osterreichtsche Volkswirt, March 28, 1936, p 605 
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importance The figures mvolved are many times larger than they 
were in Vienna before the war, but the principles involved are 
the same 

The MiseS'Federn controversy leads to an interesting question 
of principle, namely, whether the aim of monetary policy should 
be to prevent a gold outflow when that outflow would mitigate the 
rising tendency of mterest rates abroad This point raises the 
whole fundamental conflict between mternationahsm and isolation. 
Professor von Mises is a supporter of an internationahst theory, 
which explains his attitude towards Herr Federn’s explanation of 
the events of 1907. After all, as often as not the wish is father to 
the thought Herr von Mises wanted to beheve that Austria- 
Hungary had pursued an internationahst monetary policy, and 
found no difficulty in convincmg himself that this was the case, 
despite the evident facts and despite official admissions to the 
contrary ^ 

The fundamental question of internationalism v. isolationism 
in relation to a Forward Exchange policy will be discussed m 
greater length m Chapter XLVI. Here lot it be sufficient to point 
out that, whether the isolationist policy of the Auctro-Hungarian 
monetary authorities was right or wrong, the manipulation of 
Forward Exchanges provided an effective mechanism for its 
successful execution 

1 Incidentally, Professor von Mises proved to be a very bad loser indeed Herr 
Pedern had canght him out and exposed his errors of fact as well as his errors of 
mterpretation In 1910 Professor von Mises’s “ chief witness ”, Dr. von BiUnski, 
upon whose earlier statement his argument mainly rested, turned ovidonco against 
him Most people m a similar position, if they wore not great enough to admit 
having been wrong, would at least have retreated in silence But not so Herr von 
Mises In his article on the subject in the Zeitschnft fur V olkswirtschaft, SoziaU 
pohUk und Verwaltung m 1912, two years after the official confirmation of tlerr 
Pedern’s thesis, he reiterated his old argument as if nothing had happened. He 
chose to Ignore Dr von Bilmski’s statement, and simply repeated hia earlier 
assertion that for the Austro-Hungarian Bank there wore no other moans to pre- 
vent a rise m the exchange rate above a certain rate than the unrestricted sale of 
Foreign Exchanges ^t that level (p. 766) He even went so far as to assert that 
this thesis had never been disputed by anyone but “ a small group of Austrian 
wnters This “ small group ” mcluded such recognised authorities as Pro- 
fessor Robert Zuckerkandl and Herr Friedrich Hertz, apart from Dr von 
Bihnski himself 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


KOSTDEVISEN ” OPERATIONS OF THE 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 


(1) LEGACY FROM AUSTRO -HUNGARIAN BANK 

We have seen m Chapter XXXVI that the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank pursued a regular forward rate policy for years before the 
war, and that it had developed a highly-skilled technique of official 
Forward Exchange operations It is only natural, then, that the 
Austrian National Bank and, to a less degree, the other Central 
Banks which succeeded the Austro-Hungarian Bank, should have 
been first in the field in adopting a Forward Exchange policy after 
the war The Austrian National Bank was particularly quahfied 
to carry on the traditions of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, for it 
inherited the latter’s Vienna head office with its experienced staff 
and its accumulated practical experience Admittedly, the con- 
tinuity of this valuable experience was broken during the war and 
early post-war years. Moreover, the imtiator of the Forward Ex- 
change policy of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, Secretary Kuhn, had 
died even before the war, and his successors either did not possess 
the same initiative and imagination or they did not have the same 
experience Nevertheless, the Austrian National Bank had a better 
chance of benefiting from pre-war experience in official Forward 
Exchange operations than any other Central Bank 

During the inflationary period, of course, the Austrian monetary 
authorities were not in a position to apply the experience which 
they had gamed during the period of stability ®In any case, the 
Austrian National Bank was not estabhshed unkl in January 1923, 
whereas the Austro-Hungarian Bank went into liquidation immedi- 
ately after the war. The provisional authority which was in charge 
of monetary affairs during the currency chaos of 1919-22 was not 
in a position to elaborate a Forward Exchange policy to suit 
abnormal requirements It was not until after the establishment 
of the Austrian National Bank and the stabilisation of the krone 
that a Forward Exchange policy was adopted But during the 
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period 1923-25, when Austrian finance was still suffering from the 
aftermath of the collapse of the krone, the Forward Exchange 
operations of the Austrian National Bank rendered invaluable 
service m improving conditions 

(2) DEADLOCK AFTER STABILISATION OF THE AUSTRIAN 
CURRENCY 

Although the krone was stabilised in 1923, confidence in its 
stabihty was none too firm Consequently, it was very difficult to 
obtam foreign credits to replenish the country’s capital resources, 
depleted by mflation Some of the leading banks, with an inter- 
national reputation which had survived the collapse both of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and of the krone, would have been 
able to obtain credits in terms of foreign currencies. They were 
reluctant to do so on any large scale, however, owing to the risk 
of big losses in the event of a new depreciation of the krone. More- 
over, the exchange restrictions introduced during the inflationary 
period prevented the revival of the highly-dcvelojped Vienna For- 
ward Exchange market which had existed before tl?e war, for the 
restrictions remained to some extent even after stabilisation. 
Austrians were allowed to sell foreign currencies against each other 
for spot or forward delivery but they were not allowed to operate 
in Forward Exchange against Austrian currency. Thus, during 
the great gambling fever in francs in Vienna in 1924, francs were 
sold forward agamst dollars, not against kronen. And even if there 
had been an open market for forward kronen, there would have 
been too many sellers and very few buyers of the currency, and 
the cost of covering the exchange risk on foreign credits would 
have been prohibitive. 

Thus the position was that the Austrian banks were not prepared 
to borrow in sterling, dollars, etc , while foreign banks were even 
less prepared to lend in terms of kronen. The deadlock was com- 
plete Notwithstanding the stabihsation, the Vienna money 
market was completely isolated from the international market. As 
a result, mterest rates in Austria remained very high even after 
stabilisation In the ordinary course, it would have taken many 
years for the accumulation of savmgs to produce a gradual decline 
of interest rates. Meanwhile, trade would have been severely 
handicapped by the prohibitive interest rates and lack of adequate 
working capital. 
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(3) NATIONAL bank’s INITIATIVE 

In face of this situation the Austrian National Bank had two 
alternatives The orthodox remedy would have been to keep the 
Bank rate at a very high level and to restore confidence in the la*one 
by means of prolonged and ruthless deflation. Such a policy 
might possibly have gradually induced the Austrian banks to 
borrow in terms of foreign currencies notwithstanding the absence 
of facilities for covering the exchange risk. The result of such a 
pohcy, however, might have proved to be disastrous for the trade of 
a country which had suffered as much as Austria did between 1918 
and 1923 The Austrian authorities were wise enough to choose 
the other alternative which, while unorthodox, was substantially 
in accordance with the pre-war traditions of the country. They 
sought to attract foreign funds to Vienna by means of a Forward 
Exchange policy which overcame the deadlock 

From 1923 onwards, the Austrian National was prepared 
to buy from the Austrian banks foreign currencies for immediate 
delivery and to resell them to the same banks for forward delivery. 
In other words, it was prepared to provide a substitute for the 
lacking open market in forward kronen As a result, foreign banks 
were enabled to lend in terms of Austrian currency with the ex- 
change risk covered, and Austrian banks were enabled to borrow 
in terms of foreign currencies without runnmg any exchange risk 
These operations were known as '' Kostdevisen ” transactions and 
became a feature of the international market duripg 1923-24 
Although the forward krone (and subsequently the forward schilling) 
was quoted by the National Bank at a fairly substantial discount, 
the big margin between mterest rates m Vienna and in the Western 
European financial centres made it profitable to pay the cost of 
covering the exchange risk. 

(4) SWAP AND DEPOSIT OPBBATIONS 

British, American and other foreign banks, through the inter- 
mediary of Vienna bankmg houses, bought from the Austrian 
National Bank spot kronen (or schillings) and resold them to the 
National Bank for delivery in three months at a discount of, say, 
4 per cent per annum. As they were able to lend the Austrian 
currency to first-class Vienna banks at something like 12 per cent 
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per annum, there was a net yield of 8 per cent per annum, which 
was quite satisfactory considering that there was no exchange risk. 
The discount charged by the National Bank varied between and 
per cent per annum and was on the average between about 2 and 
2|- per cent per annum. Needless to say, foreign banks were not 
prepared to commit themselves very heavily in this type of business 
and preferred m many instances to lend to Austrian banks in terms 
of foreign currencies, m which case it was the Austrian banks which, 
as prmcipals, sold these currencies to the National Bank and 
rebought them for forward delivery The yield to the foreign 
lenders on such operations was always appreciably lower than the 
yield on their operations in terms of Austrian currencies. 

As a result of these swap and deposit transactions it was possible 
to attract to Vienna substantial amounts of foreign funds which 
otherwise would not have come Thanks to this influx, interest 
rates gradually declined from their prohibitive level to more normal 
figures. The technical arrangement made by the National Bank 
obviated the necessity for pursuing a deliberate policy of high 
Bank rate and deflation Thus, m substance, the policy pursued 
was similar to the pre-war Forward Exchange policy »of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank This is not admitted, however, by most admirers 
of the latter’s policy, who maintain that the Austrian National 
Bank’s policy was inherently unsound and had nothing in common 
with the pre-war policy. Indeed, very few people have had a good 
word to say for the Austrian National Bank’s Forward Exchange 
operations The National Bank itself probably now regards them 
as an error ,of its early days, though m reality it certainly has no 
reason to be ashamed of the solution it adopted 


(5) THE INFLATION BOOEY 

The main reason for the unpopularity of the National Bank’s 
“ Kostdevisen ” Operations was the fear that they i^ight lead to an 
inflationary expansion of the currency In order to acquire foreign 
currencies through these swap operations, the Central Bank had to 
create currency or credit Moreover, since the foreign currencies 
acquired formed part of the Bank’s metallic reserve, it was in a 
position to expand credit m accordance with its statutes to the 
extent of five tunes the amount thus acquired It was argued that, 
smce swap operations were essentially temporary, the withdrawal 
,of foreign currencies by the lending banks might create an embar- 
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passing position, in that it might compel the National Bank to 
contract credit at an inopportune moment. To my mind this 
argument sounds most unconvincing In so far as the Central 
Bank did not create currency or credit in excess of the actual 
amount of the Foreign Exchanges acquired — even though under the 
continental system of reserve ratios it was entitled to expand credit 
to several times the additional metallic reserve — there would he no 
special difficulty in hquidatmg the situation, since the lenders, in 
withdrawmg the foreign currencies, would pay for them in Austrian 
currency. Admittedly, this might he mconvement for the country’s 
trade, if not also for the Central Bank, for trade would thus he 
deprived of some of its borrowed workmg capital ; hut this is true 
of every form of short-term borrowing from abroad. Even if 
foreign funds are attracted by strictly orthodox methods of high 
Bank rate, they are always liable to withdrawal when the lenders 
find more profitable use for their money. From this point of view, 
there is no difference whatever between funds attracted by high 
Bank rate and those attracted by means of Forward Exchange 
operations Tfiis also answers the argument about the inflationary 
effect of using the foreign currencies as the basis of a dehberate 
credit expansion, and about the deflationary effect of the contraction 
of credit necessitated by the withdrawal of foreign currencies. 
Under the continental system of reserve ratios, this risk always 
exists, whether the Central Bank increases the basis of its currency 
and credit structure by means of high Bank rate or by means of 
Forward Exchange policy 

(6) CRITICISM OF KOSTDEVISEN OPERATIONS 

As a matter of fact the Austrian National Bank never intended 
to use '' Kostdevisen ” for the purpose of a credit expansion beyond 
that inevitably involved in the purchases ^ Notwithstanding this, 
many critics of the Bank, and also the League Finance Committee, 
viewed with suspicion the increase of the Bank’s Foreign Exchange 
reserve through '' Kostdevisen ” operations Until the end of 
1924 the Bank included the amounts thus acquired in its ordinary 
Foreign Exchange reserve, although indicating their special nature. 
This practice was subjected to much exaggerated criticism. It was 
pointed out that, since the National Banl?: had actually resold for 
future delivery the foreign currencies thus acquired, it had no 
^ This was expressly stated m the annual report for 1924. 
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right to add them to its Foreign Exchange reserve. There may- 
be much to be said in favour of a footnote reference to the amount 
of swap-devisen, but the attacks upon the National Bank for 
includmg them at all in its metallic cover were unjustified and 
hypocritical After all, if an Austrian bank borrowed sterling for 
ttoe months and sold it to the National Banlc without covering, it 
would have had to repurchase it from the National Banl?: m three 
months’ time All parties would be aware of the essentially tem- 
porary nature of Central Bank exchange acquisitions through 
such transactions, yet it would not occur to anybody to suggest 
that it was the duty of the Central Bank to indicate specially that 
these Foreign Exchanges were liable to withdrawal in three months’ 
time. 

However this may be, actmg upon pressure from the League 
Finance Committee, the Austrian National Banlc decided at the 
end of 1924 to exclude “Kostdevisen ” from its Foreign Exchange 
reserve As a result, the reserve ratio dropped from 54*6 per cent 
on December 31, 1924, to 40 per cent on January 7.^ The statutes 
of the Bank were altered so as to provide that th<5 swap-devisen 
should be added to various other kinds of foreign curr^^ncy holdings 
which were not qualified to form part of the metallic reserve This 
pmnibus item was to remain, however, part of the fiduciary cover. 

(7) LEAGUE EINANCB COMMITTEE’S ATTITUDE 

For this reason, in spite of the change, the League Committee 
was not altogether reassured, and sought to impress upon the 
National Bank the necessity for caution regarding the volume of its 
Kostdevisen ” operations. In this respect it is interesting to 
quote the remarks of the report of the Finance Committee dated 
February 14, 1925 * 

The Finance Committee view with satisfaction the exclusion 
from the gold and Foreign Exchange reserve of the Austrian 
National Bank of foreign currencies which flow into the Bank by 
way of the combmed spot and forward transactions m Foreign 
Exchange (Kostgeschaft) The Finance Commitee entirely agree 
with the action of the National Bank in undertaking exchange 
busmess, whether spot or forward They have, however, been 
impressed by the rapid expansion of the Kostdevisen transactions, 

^ League of Nations Commissioner General’s Monthly Report on Austria, 
January 31, 1925. 
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which had counterbalanced the decrease effected in the volume 
of bills discounted by the Bank They were glad to note that 
their view and that of the Austrian National Bank coincide as to 
the monetary influence of the Kostdevisen, the credit created by 
this means bemg as much a part of the general credit structure as 
are discounts acquired by the National Bank. While expansion 
and contraction m the latter are controlled by a proper Bank rate 
pohcy, the former should be controlled by raising and lowermg the 
rate charged for the Kostgeschaft The Finance Committee heard 
with satisfaction that the Austrian National Bank scrutinises care- 
fully the nature and quahty of the credits it grants, not only by 
way of its purchase of discounts but also by way of the Kost- 
devisen, with a view to confimng these credits to strictly economic 
purposes ” 

Largely as a result of the attitude of the League Finance Com- 
mittee, the volume of the Kostdevisen operations of the Austrian 
National Bank gradually dechned Its highest figure was reached 
at the end of 1924, when it amounted to 179,856,000 schillings By 
1927 it had declined to a negligible figure Even up to this day 
the Bank return mcludes an item of Foreign Exchanges not 
included in the Foreign Exchange reserve ”, and a footnote indi- 
cates the exact amount of Kostdevisen represented m this amount 
The rest consists of Foreign Exchanges ineligible as part of the 
metallic reserve During the years of stability an open market 
had developed in Vienna for Forward Exchanges against schillings, 
and this reduced the necessity for ofidcial Forward Exchange 
operations Notwithstanding this, it is a pity that the experiment 
was practically discontinued after the return of more normal 
conditions While the system was m operation, it was of great 
assistance to Austria, and was largely responsible for the cheapening 
of money rates that prepared the ground for the gradual reduction 
of the Bank rate from 15 per cent m 1924 to 7 per cent by the end 
of 1926 


(8) SWAP OPERATIONS BY OTHER CB:StRAL BANKS 

The Austrian National Bank was not the only Central Bank 
in the Succession States which took an active interest m Forward 
Exchange To some extent the other Central Banlcs carried out 
operations somewhat similar to those of the Austrian National 
Bank. Article 127 of the statutes of the Czechoslovakian National 
Bank authorises the execution of Forward Exchange transactions, 
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but it IB not known to what extent the Banli has availed itself of 
this right Its exchange operations are included among “ Other 
Assets and Liabilities '' m the Bank return ^ Generally speaking, 
its activities consisted of regulating seasonal fluctuations in the 
supply and demand for Forward Exchanges for commercial pur- 
poses Information about the Forward Exchange operations of 
the Central Banks of other Succession States is practically un- 
obtamable, though some of them are known to have been engaged 
m Kostdevisen transactions 

Among the National Banks outside Europe, the Banco do Brasil 
took up the system of official swap operations and used it as a 
means of acquirmg foreign deposits While the Austrian National 
Bank and other Central European institutions operated exclusively 
through the local banks, the Banco do Brasil established direct 
contact with London, New York and other Foreign Exchange 
markets, concluding swap and deposit deals with foreign banks. 
In this instance the system produced an unfavourable result. It 
was used to a large degree for bolstering up an untenable position 
by means of the foreign short-term credits obtained through these 
swap operations Eventually it became necessary in4931 to con- 
solidate these and other external liabilities by means of a large 
banking credit This example shows that official Forward Ex- 
change operations can lead to unfavourable results if the system 
IS abused. 

(9) PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR METHODS COMPARED 

There is a subtle but none the less essential difference between 
the forward rate policy pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
before the war and that adopted by the Austrian National Bank 
and other Central Banks after the war In both instances the 
international movement of short-term funds was influenced by 
means of the manipulation of the forward rate as an alternative to 
the orthodox Bank rate policy In the case of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank, however, the forward rates were influenced by 
mtervention m the normal Foreign Exchange market, while in the 
case of the Austrian National Bank and other Central Banks a new 
type of market was specially created by the Central Bank for swap 
and deposit transactions This latter method is much more arti- 
ficial than the one pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which 

^ Dr Robert B Kaeppelli, Der Notmbankausweie %n Theorie und W^rkhchke^t 
(Fischer, Jena, 1930), p 202 
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was so natural as to be almost imperceptible to all but the shrewdest 
observers with practical contacts with the market The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank sought to influence the forward rate by influencing 
supply and demand. The Austrian National Bank fixed an artificial 
rate of its own in the absence of a market. 

A much more important difference is that while the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank merely aimed at mamtainmg the status quo m the 
Vienna market by counteractmg, by means of a forward rate policy, 
any tendency detrimental to its eqmhbnum, the Austrian National 
Bank sought actually to mcrease the supply of funds in the market 
In the case of the Austro-Hungarian Bank the object was the regula- 
tion of the mternational flow of funds , in the case of the Austrian 
National Bank the object was short-term borrowmg from abroad 
Thus in spite of the high degree of similarity of the methods applied, 
it cannot be said that the policy pursued was identical 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII 


PORWARD EXCHANGE OPERATIONS OP THE 
BANK OP PRANCE IN 1927-28 


(1) A RADICAL II^NOVATION ROB AN ORTHODOX PURPOSE 

The examples quoted m Chapters XXXVI and XXXVII have 
shown that it is possible for Central Banks to influence the inter- 
national movement of funds through the manipulation of forward 
rates. We have seen that before the war the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank succeeded, by means of a skilful Forward Exchange policy, 
m retammg m Vienna short-term funds which would otherwise 
have been transferred abroad, and in restraining an influx of un- 
wanted funds We have also seen that m more recent years the 
Austrian National Bank and possibly other Central European 
mstitutions, and also the Banco do Brasil, have succeeded m 
attracting funds from abroad by fixing the forward rates at a con- 
venient level. The object of the present chapter is to demonstrate 
more fully that Porward Exchange policy is by no means necessarily 
a one-way street ’’ ; that it can be applied to serve purposes other 
than the prevention of an outflow of funds or the encouragement 
of an inflow. An example of this was given in Chapter XXXVI, 
when we described the Austro-Hungarian Bank’s tactics aiming at 
the discouragement of an influx of funds in 1909. But the case of 
the Bank of Prance during 1927-28 is much more enlightening 
It is remarkable that one of the most conservative Central 
Banks — ^which the Bank of Prance undoubtedly was until the 
revision of its statetes and the change of its control in 1936 — 
should have provided one of the most interesting examples of 
the apphcation of technical but none the less radical monetary 
reform measures The Bank of Prance, in initiating its Porward 
Exchange policy in 1927, was probably not aware that it was 
applymg a radical reform measure To reassure those who may 
be shocked by the revelation that in 1927 such a stronghold of 
monetary orthodoxy as the Bank of Prance could take the lead in 
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the adoption of radical reform, I hasten to add that this radical 
measure served an essentially orthodox purpose . to counteract 
monetary expansion and avoid a reduction of the Bank rate 
Notwithstanding this mitigating circumstance, the fact remains 
that the rigidity of its statutes, the fundamental orthodoxy of its 
principles and the conservatism of its management, did not prevent 
the Bank of France from applymg a very unconventional method 
of intervention when this suited its purpose. 


(2) CIECtTMSTAiq-CES LEADING TO ADOPTION OF 
fuench forward rate policy 

While it is hardly surprising that the pre-war Forward Exchange 
operations of the Austro-Hungarian Bank and the post-war For- 
ward Exchange operations of various minor Central Banlis have 
escaped attention, it is remarkable that the example of the Bank of 
France should have received so httle pubhcity After all, the events 
took place in recent years ; their details as well as prmciples were, 
moreover, pubhp knowledge. The actual details of the Forward 
Exchange policy of the Austro-Hungarian Bank were never officially 
described , but the operations undertaken by the Bank of France 
were repeatedly admitted in the annual reports of that Bank, in 
speeches by M Poincare, and in various official documents. It is 
characteristic of the highly unsatisfactory state of the literature on 
Forward Exchange that the broader imphcations of the technical 
measures taken by the Bank of France were overlooked.^ 

The circumstances in which the French monetary authorities 
decided upon the adoption of their Forward Exchange policy are a 
matter of general knowledge During the period of de facto stabilisa- 
tion between 1926 and 1928, there was a strong speculative buying 
of francs in anticipation of a further appreciation The French 
authorities had to take up a large part of the Foreign Exchanges 
sold by speculators, and as a result there was a plethora of funds in 
the Pans market The Bank of France had, to increase its note 
issue and the volume of credit to pay for the sterling and dollars 
bought Smce the amounts thus acquired were not repatriated in 
the form of gold but remained abroad in the form of official 

^ Professor Demaria was the only author who connected the French official 
Forward Exchange operations with Mr Keynes’s proposals Mr Hawtrey refers 
to these operations casually m The Art of Central Banhzng (p, 18), but does not 
enlarge upon the subject, nor does he connect the measures with Mr. Keynes’s 
scheme. 
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French balances, they contributed towards the monetary ease in 
foreign markets, an ease which in turn facilitated the foreign 
buying of francs The French authorities, determined to prevent 
inflation at all costs, sought first to check the buying pressure by 
creating dearer monetary conditions abroad It was with this object 
in view that M Poincare decided to withdraw gold from the Bank 
of England in May and June 1927 ^ These withdrawals, however, 
provoked an outcry of indignation against such direct interference 
with the conditions of a foreign market, and M. Poincare decided to 
resort to more subtle and less aggressive devices 


(3) OFFICIAL INTERVENTION IN 1927 

In July 1927 the restriction on the export of capital was re- 
laxed, and in August the French banks were authorised to carry 
on arbitrage operations with foreign centres At the same time 
the Government authorised the Bank of France to lend Foreign 
Exchanges to the French banks. The transactions assumed the 
form of swapping spot against forward sterling and dollars. The 
Bank of France sold spot sterling and dollars to the JFrench banks, 
repurchasmg from them the same amounts for delivery in three 
months The French banks were at liberty to employ these funds 
abroad, thus taking advantage of the higher interest rates pre- 
vailmg there Since the Bank of France repurchased the foreign 
currencies at a fixed rate, the banks did not run any risk of capital 
depreciation in the event of an appreciation of the franc. 

The removal of exchange restrictions would m itself have been 
sufficient to enable the banks to undertake interest arbitrage 
The question is whether, m the absence of intervention on the 
part of the Bank of Prance, it would have been worth their while to 
mvest short-term funds abroad It is true that the market rate 
of discount was higher in London than in Pans, where the plethora 
of funds reducedr interest rates considerably. During the spring 
of 1928, bill rates ii^ London were about 4| per cent, while in Pans 
they were about 2| per cent. In the absence of intervention, how- 
ever, speculative forward buymg of francs would have widened 
the premium on forward francs to a figure at which it would have 
more than offset the discrepancy between bill rates Thus, m 

^ These withdrawals are discussed in detail in my books Internattonal Gold 
Movements, The Fight for Financial Supremacy, and Behind the Scenes of Inter- 
national Finance. 
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order to make the transfer of funds to London and New York 
profitable, the Bank of France quoted swap rates to the French 
banks which left a reasonable margin of profit on the covered 
interest arbitrage In other words, the Bank of France was pre- 
pared to buy forward dollars and sterling at an overvalued level 
compared with their Interest Panties This was done in order to 
induce the French banks temporarily to relieve the Bank of France 
of its excessive supply of foreign currencies. By such means the 
French monetary authorities hoped to be able to mop up the ex- 
cessive supply of notes issued, and credit created, in connection 
with their purchase of Foreign Exchanges 


(4) INCREASE OF VOLUME OF SWAP OPERATIONS IN 1928 

The official swap operations gradually assumed considerable 
dimensions. Although initiated only m August 1927, their out- 
standing total reached 3 milliard francs by the end of September. 
It remained practically stationary until the end of the year At 
the beginning of, 1928, however, the complete removal of exchange 
restrictions increased the buying pressure on the franc, and the 
authorities had to take up further large amounts of Foreign Ex- 
change To offset the increase of the note issue, the swap operations 
were further stimulated The result was that by the beginning 
of June 1928 the total outstanding was over 15 milliards 

The annual report of the Bank of France for 1927 makes a brief 
reference to these operations A substantial part [of the francs 
issued as a counterpart to the foreign currencies acquired] found 
its way back to us directly, through forward transactions in Foreign 
Exchanges which we were authorised by the Government to carry 
out m the Pans market, and which enabled us to lend temporarily, 
against immediate payment of francs, part of the Foreign Ex- 
changes acquired ’’ The bank’s annual report for 1928 gives more 
details of the development of these operations and of their subse- 
quent liquidation after the stabilisation of theT, franc. '' The ac- 
quisition of foreign currencies assumed extraordinary proportions, 
and it became increasingly difficult to absorb the francs created m 
consequence We indicated m our last report the way in which a. 
large part of the notes issued and credit created as a counterpart 
to our gold and Foreign Exchange purchases had been withdrawn 
during 1927, by the bank of issue, through Forward Exchange 
transactions . . During the early months of 1928 this regulating 

2 A 
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movement was unable to assume sufficient dimensions to offset 
the increase of our note issue To facilitate as much as we could 
the reflux of francs we increased our Forward Exchange operations 
to a considerable figure The amount of foreign currencies thus 
lent to the French market against immediate payment of francs 
increased gradually, from about 2| milliard francs at the end of 
1927 to about 15 milliards at the beginning of June But these 
operations were only able to improve the situation temporarily, 
smce the Bank bought for forward delivery the exchanges it sold 
for cash, and the hquidation of the operations had to result, sooner 
or later, m an issue of francs ’’ 


(5) FAVOIJKABLE RESULTS OE THE SYSTEM 

Even though the official swap operations could not wholly 
prevent an unwanted expansion, they went a long way towards 
keeping down its amount It was largely as a result of these 
operations that the Bank of France was able to maintain its dis- 
count rate at a relatively high level Notwithstanding the buying 
pressure on the franc and the tendency towards eas»ier money, the 
Bank rate remained at 5 per cent until December 1927 and at 
4 per cent until January 1928. It was still as high as 3| per cent 
at the time of the stabilisation of the franc m June 1928, notwith- 
standing the accentuation of the reflux of funds during the months 
preceding it It may of course be asked whether it would not have 
been a better policy to allow the buying pressure to produce its 
natural effect on interest rates, on the volume of credit, and on 
commodity prices, and thus to produce its automatic corrective 
After all, it was because the spot franc was so evidently undervalued 
that speculative buying was so persistent It may well be asked 
whether a rise m French prices would not have mitigated the 
adverse pressure on sterling during the three years following the 
stabilisation of the franc, an adverse pressure which culminated 
in the suspension of the gold standard m Great Britain. 

It IS, however, outside the scope of this book to criticise the basic 
prmciples of the French monetary policy of 1927-28 Whether 
that policy was right or wrong is a matter of opinion ; the fact 
is that its execution was facilitated to no slight degree by the 
application of the technical device of official Forward Exchange 
operations. 

The Bank: of France report remarks that the relief brought by 
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the swap operations was necessarily temporary, since the Bank 
repurchased for future delivery the exchange it sold for cash But 
it was always in a position to renew the existing arrangements by 
offering the French banks sufficiently attractive terms in the form 
of overvalued forward sterling and dollar rates 


(6) CRITICISM OR THE SYSTEM 

The system was subjected to criticism outside the Bank on the 
ground that, since the French banks were always free to decline 
the renewal of the swap transactions, the existence of a large out- 
standing amount was like a Damocles* sword which threatened to 
frustrate any attempt on the part of the Bank to contract credit, 
and which might have led to a sudden expansion at any moment ^ 
In reality the worst that could possibly have happened was the 
creation of the state of affairs that would have existed had the 
swap transactions never been undertaken. In mopping up part 
of the excessive note issue the Bank converted actual inflation into 
potential inflation To object to the system on this ground is 
equivalent tq, objecting to President Roosevelt’s policy of financ- 
ing the deficit by Treasury bills rather than by crude currency 
inflation, simply because the non-renewal of Treasury bills might 
conceivably lead to currency inflation 

M. Pierre Fraysmet took a broader view of the situation when 
he regarded these swap operations as a hidden reserve for the Bank 
of France. 2 Until the stabilisation of the franc, the swap operations 
were not shown in the Bank return Any adverse pressure on the 
franc might have been met by the non-renewal of swap transactions, 
m which case the fall in the foreign currency holdings would have 
been offset by the recovery of the amounts lent to the French banks 
Indeed, even after stabilisation, when the Bank of France began to 

^ According to Dr Robert B Kaeppeli, Der Notenbankauswe%s %n Theor^e und 
WirhhchJcett (Fischer, Jena, 1930), the existence of a large Official holding of swap 
exchanges was apt to render a high Bank rate ineffective ^ince the banks were in a 
position to secure francs by liquidating the swap contracts (p. 150) 

Dr S Wolff, former financial correspondent of the Frankfurter Ze%tung in Pans, 
writmg in W %rtschaftdienst of October 19, 1928, states “ The existence of swap 
commitments limits considerably the Central Bank’s freedom of action in the 
sphere of money market and discount policy ” The answer to this criticism is 
that, so long as the forward rate was mamtained at a level which left an adequate 
margin of profit on the transfer of funds from Pans, there was no need to fear an 
inopportune reflux of funds 

^ P Fraysmet, La PoUt%que mondtaire de la France 1924-1928 (Receuil Sirey, 
Pans, 1928). 
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publish the amount of its swap operations/ the existence of a large 
outstanding amount provided a useful '' first Ime of defence ”, even 
though it was no longer invisible The liquidation of the swap 
operations went a long way towards meeting the temporary adverse 
pressure on the franc which followed its legal stabilisation, a 
pressure due m part to the closmg of speculative accounts in francs 
and in part to the Wall Street boom. 


(7) A TEMPORAEY EXPEDIENT 

How far does the device apphed by the Bank of France accord 
with Mr Keynes's proposal ^ Even though Mr Keynes had mamly 
in mind the use of official Forward Exchange operations to prevent 
a rise in interest rates, he also envisaged their use to prevent 
an unwanted fall in interest rates The principle involved is the 
same Whether the object is to prevent a rise or a fall, the system 
consists of counteracting, by means of Forward Exchange opera- 
tions, the effect of the international factor upon the internal 
monetary situation, so as to safeguard trade against an unwanted 
influence The essential difference between the system advocated 
by Mr Keynes and the one adopted by the Bank of France was 
that, while Mr Keynes would like to see Forward Exchange opera- 
tions become part of the normal monetary policy, the Bank of 
France applied this device only exceptionally in order to cope with 
a temporary abnormal situation As soon as that special situation 
ceased to exist, the Bank of France discontinued its Forward 
Exchange operations and liquidated its existing commitments In 
this respect the remarks in its report for 1928 are worth quoting 

“ The swap operations which proved to be highly salutary 
during the period of the de facto stabilisation of the franc, through 
reabsorbmg temporarily the excess of liquid resources, ceased to be 
indispensable and could not be perpetuated under a normal r6gime 
We endeavoured to proceed with their gradual liquidation, at first 
by changing the term^s on which we were prepared to lend exchanges, 
and subsequently by ceasmg to renew the swap transactions This 
progressive hquidation is now complete. The amount of exchanges 
lent was 9777 milhon francs on June 25 By December 22, which 
was the last day of the busmess year, it had become reduced to 

^ There was an item “ Engagements provenant d© reports snr devises ” on the 
Liabilities side of the Bank return, and an item “ Devises en report ” on the Assets 
side. 
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about 25 milbons, and even this amount disappeared from our 
account a few days later Within six months we have thus taken 
delivery of Foreign Exchanges amounting to nearly 10 milliards, 
as and when the forward contracts matured ” 

(8) A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

It is a pity that, in spite of its favourable results, the experiment 
was discontinued For there would have been ample opportunity 
for the apphcation of the device in the same sense in subsequent 
years, to the benefit of France and other countries In 1930, in 
particular, it would have provided an ideal solution of the Franco- 
British differences over discount rate policy As is well known, the 
British authorities at that time aimed at lowering interest rates in 
order to mitigate the depression that developed after the Wall 
Street slump Since the French authorities were unwilhng to adopt 
a similar policy, the result was an accentuation of the selhng 
pressure on sterlmg. The apphcation of the device of Forward 
Exchange operations would have enabled the French authorities to 
maintain interest rates at a relatively high level, in pursuance of 
the domestic discount rate policy which, rightly or wrongly, they 
were determined to pursue, without thereby aggravating the inter- 
national position of sterling A resumption of the Forward 
Exchange policy adopted during 1927-28 would have enabled the 
Banls: of France to prevent a flow of funds from London to Paris 
The French authorities were at that time anxious to emphasise 
that, much as they would have liked to avoid aggravating the 
pressure on sterling, they were not in a position to counteract the 
natural tendencies in the Pans market Their spokesmen repeated 
to boredom the inability of the Bank of France, owing to the 
rigidity of its statutes, to intervene effectively. As, however, these 
same statutes did not prevent the French authorities from under- 
takmg Forward Exchange operations to counteract an imwanted 
tendency in 1927-28, there is no valid reason why they should not 
have fallen back upon the same device for the same end three years 
later 


(9) PROFIT OR LOSS 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that, far from being costly, the 
Forward Exchange policy pursued by the Bank of France during 
1927-28 was highly profitable The item of Commissions et 
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inter^t sur operations de change ’’ showed a profit of 14,864,642 
francs during the first half of 1928 During the second half of that 
year, when most swap operations were allowed to expire, the profit 
dechned to 6,426,189 francs, and since 1929 the item has ceased to 
be published Even though profit on other Foreign Exchange 
operations must have contributed to the total, there can be no 
doubt that the result of swap transactions constituted the bulk of it. 

Considermg that Mr Keynes’s scheme is opposed partly for fear 
of the heavy cost involved, it is of particular importance to note 
that in given circumstances the operations can actually yield a 
direct profit, apart altogether from the benefit derived from its 
general effects, for the sake of which it would be well worth while 
even to bear a direct financial loss on the operation If the mone- 
tary authorities, in the course of their intervention, are sellers of 
their own national currency for forward delivery at a premium, or 
if they are buyers of their own national currency for forward 
delivery at a discount, they make a profit If intervention involves 
forward buying of the national currency at a premium, or forward 
selhng of the national currency at a discount, the result is a financial 
loss ** 

(10) ITALIAN FOBWARD BATE POLICY, 1925-26 

Even before the Bank of France began its Forward Exchange 
operations, a forward rate policy, which in outward appearance 
was of a somewhat similar kind, had been pursued for a short 
while by the Italian Treasury. Between September 1925 and 
April 1926 the Italian Treasury sold spot exchanges and repurchased 
Forward Exchanges On other occasions it bought spot exchanges 
and resold Forward Exchanges. Thus, while the French authorities 
operated only one way, with the aim of encouraging an outflow of 
short-term funds, the Italian authorities operated both ways, 
encouragmg both the inflow and the outflow of short-term funds 
According to a theory elaborated by Professor Demaria,^ the 
object of this policy was to facilitate the international movement 
of short-term funds to and from Milan and presumably to prevent 
these movements from affecting the spot rate This arrangement 
was supposed to have been meant to act as a shock-absorber, 
m the absence of international gold movements. Whenever there 

1 Giovanni Demana, “ I Saggi di Riporto e di Deporto della Lira Italiana a 
Londra dal 1921 al 1928 published in Mtvista InteTnaziouole di Soienze Sociahf 
November^December, 1928, pp. 139-142. 
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was an outflow of short-term funds, the Italian Treasury was a 
buyer of spot lire and a seller of forward Lire, thereby preventmg 
the outflow from causing a depreciation of the spot lira. Whenever 
there was an mflow of short-term funds, the Treasury was a seller 
of spot lire and a buyer of forward lire, thereby preventmg the 
movement from causing an appreciation of the spot lira, an apprecia- 
tion which subsequently would have proved difficult to maintain 
and which would thus have led to unnecessary fluctuations The 
apphcation of these tactics — whose existence has never been 
officially confirmed — was discontinued in April 1926, owing to the 
development of a sweeping speculative movement, in the face of 
which such a policy could not have produced any useful results 

Unlike the French Forward Exchange operations, the Itahan 
operations were not linked to discount rate pohcy Indeed, the 
Milan money market was far less developed than the Pans money 
market, and, in any case, m the unstable exchange conditions then 
prevailing, it was necessarily less sensitive to technical influences 
than the Pans money market was during the period of de facto 
stability Nor is it possible to accept definitely, m the absence of 
further evidence, the theory that the Italian authorities pursued 
a forward rate policy similar to that of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
by which they sought to regulate the international movement of 
funds through fixing the forward lira rate at a level at which it 
was calculated to provoke an influx or an efflux of balances. Such 
a policy presupposes reasonably stable monetary conditions, and a 
highly developed international arbitrage operatmg freely in both 
directions Neither of these conditions existed in Italy durmg 
1925-26 

The Italian experience shows, however, that official Forward 
Exchange policy can be pursued for the purpose of supporting the 
spot rate without thereby causing any lasting decline in the gold 
and Foreign Exchange reserve, through offsetting any spot sale of 
Foreign Exchanges by a corresponding forward purchase I am 
inclined to believe that this was the sole object of the Italian official 
swap operations durmg 1925-26 These operations did not pursue 
objects of broader monetary or economic policy, but merely aimed 
at increasing the efficiency of the defence of a currency against an 
acute attack. They belong to the realm of defensive intervention 
and will be discussed under that heading in Chapter XL. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE REICHSBANK AND FORWARD EXCHANGE 

(1) CHANGE OE POLICY AFTER THE WAR 

Although I am definitely in favour of official intervention m the 
Forward Exchange market, it is not the object of this book to 
make out a case for such intervention regardless of the facts that 
could be quoted against it Thus I have sought to present all the 
material facts, irrespective of whether they are favourable or un- 
favourable to intervention The reader will be in a position to 
judge for himself whether or not official operations in Forward Ex- 
changes are desirable In the last chapter we gave^ details of a case 
m which official manipulation of forward rates was essentially 
successful. In the present chapter we shall examine a totally 
different case, in which intervention was essentially a failure * for 
experience of the Reichsbank’s Forward Exchange operations after 
the war does not exactly encourage belief in the utility and effective- 
ness of such operations in given circumstances 

Before the war the attitude of the Reichsbank towards Forward 
Exchange dealings, m contrast to that of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, was one of strict neutrality In fact the German Bank Act 
of 1875 made it unlawful for the Reichsbank and the minor issuing 
banks then operating to buy or sell for forward delivery Although 
this law referred only to commodities and securities, it was con- 
sidered to apply also to Foreign Exchanges For this reason, in 
December 1919 Article 7 of the Bank Act was in part suspended 
Article 6 of the new Act authorised the Reichsbank to deal in 
Forward Exchanges Its text is as follows Up to December 31, 
1930, the Reichsbank is empowered for the purpose of meeting its 
own habilities in foreign currencies, to buy Devisen for future de- 
livery and to resell for future delivery the Devisen bought for that 
purpose ” The central committee of the Reichsbank was author- 
ised to suspend this article before it expired ^ 

^ Dr, Joachim Vogel, Das Devisentermingeschaft, p 4, 
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(2) SAFEGUARDIISTG EXPORTERS AGAINST EXCHANGE RISK 

On the basis of this law the Reichsbank embarked upon Forward 
Exchange operations of a distinctly limited scope and of a distmctly 
one-sided character It had undertaken to buy from German ex- 
porters the proceeds of their exports to be delivered at a future 
date This was done partly through a curious system of issuing 
fictitious bills, the so-called Kurssicherungstratten ” These were 
bills issued by German exporters, not for acceptance or payment 
by the foreign importers, but solely for the purpose of being dis- 
counted at the Reichsbank The latter paid cash at a fixed 
exchange rate, so that the transaction was not really a Forward 
Exchange operation but a discountmg operation, even though 
the Reichsbank received no bills in the real sense of the 
term Such operations were conducted even before the altera- 
tion of the Bank Act, and they have been carried out ever 
since Indeed, under the regime of stringent exchange restric- 
tions, which completely killed the Forward Exchange market in 
Berlm after J1931, these Kurssicherungstratten have remained the 
only means by which German exporters can cover their exchange 
risk 

After the passing of the new law m 1919 the Reichsbank began 
to buy Forward Exchange from exporters for dates up to three 
months According to Dr Vogel, the experience of the Reichsbank 
with this kind of forward transaction was highly unfavourable 
The bank adopted an essentially passive attitude towards exporters, 
who were at liberty to unload their Forward Exchanges whenever 
this suited them In practice this meant that the Reichsbank 
was certain to be flooded with Foreign Exchanges whenever the 
mark showed a tendency to recover. On the other hand, when- 
ever the mark tended to weaken, exporters preferred, for obvious 
reasons, to abstain from surrendering their foigeign currencies in 
advance Admittedly, exporters might make mistakes in antici- 
patmg exchange movements and might sell their Foreign Exchange 
to the Reichsbank at the wrong moment On the whole, however, 
the chances were rather against the Reichsbank, and the result 
of its operations is understood to have been a heavy loss. In 
1920 its total losses on Foreign Exchange amounted to four milliard 
marks Although a large part of this may have been due to losses 
on credits contracted in terms of foreign currencies, there can be 
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no doubt that the Forward Exchange operations were in no slight 
degree responsible for it. 


(3) AN INADEQUATE ARRANGEMENT 

The Reichsbank charged an insurance premium of 1 per cent 
per month for the Forward Exchange it bought from German 
exporters Durmg the early phase of inflation this was a very 
substantial percentage, which must have tended to discourage 
exporters from avaihng themselves of the facilities whenever they 
had no defimte reason to suppose that the exchange would move 
agamst them Subsequently, the charge was raised to 1 per cent 
per half-month, while by November 1920 it had reached 3 per cent 
per half-month ^ Later on, however, with the development of 
an open Forward Exchange market, the Reichsbank reduced its 
charges, and from the middle of 1921 the premium was about | per 
cent per month for periods not exceeding six months Provision 
was made for renewal of the forward contracts if exporters were 
unable to deliver the foreign currencies by maturity 

With the development of an open market for Forw&rd Exchange 
in Berlm the Reichsbank's arrangement lost much of its early 
sigmficance, as exporters were often able to cover on more advan- 
tageous terms through the banks Subsequently, when inflation 
attamed a more advanced stage and when the depreciation of the 
mark became almost continuous, the whole object of the arrange- 
ment was lost, since exporters, far from being anxious to sell the 
proceeds of their exports in advance, endeavoured to retain them 
up to the last possible moment. 

Evidently, these operations by the Reichsbank after the war 
did not form part of the bank’s monetary policy They did not 
aim at influencing the trend of the market or the international 
movement of funds According to Vogel, the mam object was to 
cover m advance '’the Government’s Foreign Exchange require- 
ments ^ The secondary object of the arrangement was to assist 
export trade, though the cost of the facilities, as we have shown, 

^ For the details of the working of this arrangement see Vogel, Das Devisen- 
termingeschaff, p 6 

^ Op c%t p 6, Vogel remarks that even this end was not necessarily served, 
smce exporters were very frequently unable to deliver the Foreign Exchanges by 
the maturity dates and often found justification for backing out of the contract 
altogether, so that the Reichsbank never knew for certain whether the exchanges 
bought would m fact be forthcoming m due course. 
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was far too high. As for importers, they were left to fend for them- 
selves No official arrangements were made to enable them to 
cover their Foreign Exchange requirements in advance. 


(4) NO FORWARD RATE POLICY 

During the early stages of inflation the Reichsbank’s arrange- 
ments may to some extent have helped to encourage foreign trade, 
but apart from this there appears to be very little which can be 
said in favour of the system. It did not materially assist in the 
development of an open Forward Exchange market, for this took 
place independently of the Reichsbank’s operations, on the initiative 
of leading private banks The whole system lacked the subtlety 
and adaptability which were essential for its satisfactory working. 
There was not the least effort made to pursue a forward rate policy, 
in the sense of regulating the rates with a definite purpose in view 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the German authorities 
after the war did not possess adequate experience and technical 
knowledge to enable them to make the best of the experiment. 
Nor were general conditions favourable to the operations. Even if 
the Reichsbank had possessed all the technical skill required for 
successful forward operations, it stood but little chance of succeeding 
amidst the disturbed conditions between 1920 and 1923 

The Reichsbank itself became thoroughly discouraged by the 
unfavourable results of its intervention After the abandonment 
of the arrangement during the more advanced stages of inflation, it 
has since kept strictly aloof from Forward Exchange operations — 
apart from the discounting of ‘'Kurssicherungstratten’’ — in spite 
of the strong demand for active intervention that arose, for more 
than one reason, durmg the period of stability. 


(5) DR SOHACHT’S dilemma^ 

An interesting instance of the circumstances in which the 
Reichsbank might usefully have resorted to Forward Exchange 
operations on the Imes of those pursued by the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank two decades earlier, and by the Bank of France some months 
later, was provided by the experience of the German Black Friday 
of May 13, 1927 On that day credit restrictions were resorted to, 
giving rise to a heavy fall in the Bourse, and leading — on June 10 — 
to an increase in the Bank rate from 5 to 6 per cent. The circum- 
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stances m which this policy of credit restriction was adopted were 
revealed on June 21 in Dr Schacht’s evidence before the Committee 
appointed by the Reichstag to investigate monetary and credit 
problems In the course of his evidence, Dr Schacht complained 
about the heavy influx of foreign short-term loans — they amounted 
to some 800,000,000 reichsmarks withm a few weeks during 
March 1927 — the proceeds of which were used to bolster up specula- 
tive positions on the Bourse Although Dr. Schacht claimed that 
m any case the technical position of the Reichsbank necessitated the 
special measures, their mam object was evidently to bring about a 
hquidation of bull positions on the Bourse m order to reverse the 
mflux of short-term funds, which Dr Schacht considered to be 
dangerous He held the view that, apart from encouraging specu- 
lation on the Bourse, such an influx exposed the reichsmark to 
risk of sudden selling pressure through the withdrawal of the 
foreign short-term deposits. On the other hand, in earlier evidence 
before the same Committee, he expressed fears that such an influx 
might force the Reichsbank to lower the rediscount rate against its 
will 

This was evidently a case in which a forward mis policy might 
usefully have been adopted The sterling and dollar deposits 
obtained abroad by German banks were for the most part covered 
against exchange risk, and, since the forward reichsmark was at a 
discount, the cost of covering increased the cost of the loan trans- 
actions Similarly, when the loans were granted m terms of 
reichsmarks, the foreign lenders invariably covered their exchange 
risk, and were prepared to lend only if, after deducting the cost of 
the swap, the net yield on the transaction was sufficiently tempting 
Throughout that period the discount on forward reichsmarks was 
not nearly wide enough to offset the difference between money rates 
m Germany and abroad In other words, the forward reichsmark, 
even though at a discount, was perceptibly overvalued ; although 
it was in the vicimty of its discount rate panties, the interest rates 
paid by German banks for dollar and sterling deposits, and especially 
for reichsmark deposits, were well above the market rate of discount 
in Berlin. The cost of covermg the exchange risk was thus unduly 
low Had the Reichsbank resorted to mtervention for the purpose 
of dehberately widening the discount on forward reichsmarks, it 
would have increased the cost of borrowing abroad and would have 
discouraged the influx of funds There would have been no need 
to resort to swap transactions, for these would have involved a 
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reduction of the Foreign Exchange reserve or the raising of credits 
abroad It would have been sufficient to sell forward reichsmarks 
outright. This would have involved no risk for the Reichsbank, 
since an appreciation of the Reichsmark above gold import point 
was out of the question 

(6) FORWARD REICHSMARKS TINDER GOLD POINT 

Another instance in which the adoption of a forward rate policy 
might have been worth considering arose towards the end of 1930, 
when the discount on the forward reichsmark became rather wide, 
partly because of the high mterest rates prevaihng in Germany, 
but largely m consequence of the pessimism caused by the National 
Socialists’ progress at the General Election of September 1930 Even 
when the spot reichsmark depreciated to gold export point, the 
forward reichsmark remained at a substantial discount and was 
therefore considerably beneath gold export point. ^ The reason 
for this was that, although the gold standard appeared to have been 
safely establishes^ in Germany, there was some doubt in the minds 
of many people whether the Reichsbank would always be m a 
position to allow a free outflow of gold and thus to maintain the 
reichsmark at par For this reason there was a limit to the extent 
to which foreign dealers were prepared to carry open position in 
reichsmarks, even when the forward rate was actually under gold 
export point Whenever an adverse change in the trade balance 
or an outflow of capital brought the spot reichsmark to gold export 
point, the forward reichsmark depreciated materially below gold 
export pomt Consequently, German importers who covered their 
exchange reqmrements in advance were penalised by unfavourable 
forward rates It was therefore suggested that the Reichsbank, 
in addition to holdmg the spot rate at gold export point, should 
mtervene in the forward market and prevent the depreciation of 
the forward reichsmark below gold export point by selling forward 
currencies whenever necessary. Apart from th^eir value to German 
importers, such measures were advocated also as a means of re- 
tainmg foreign short-term capital m Germany. Foreign lenders 
in 1930-31 found it at times too costly to cover their exchange 
risk owing to the depreciation of the forward reichsmark below its 

^ I discussed m detail this anomalous position m an article m the March 1931 
issue of the Bconomic Journal^ entitled “ Recent Changes in the London Gold 
Market ” (p 64) , and in my book International Gold Movements, 2nd ed , pp 119- 
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Interest Parities It was pointed out that an official intervention 
to support the forward reichsmark would have had the dual 
advantage of reducing the interest rates at which foreign banks 
were prepared to lend to German banks in terms of reichsmarks 
and of cheapening the cost of imported raw material ^ 

The Reichsbank, however, was not prepared to fall m with these 
suggestions. Under the existing banking legislation it was im- 
possible for the Reichsbank to undertake Forward Exchange 
transactions, as the authorisation given by Parliament m 1919 was 
subsequently withdrawn In some quarters it was also feared that 
an artificial appreciation of the forward reichsmark might lead to 
an excessive influx of short-term funds and might encourage over- 
lendmg and speculation. According to Herr Waldenburg,^ if the 
forward reichsmark depreciated below gold export point there was 
no need for German importers to cover their Foreign Exchange 
requirements If they did so nevertheless, the unfavourable rate 
was a punishment for their publicly manifested distrust in the 
currency In fact a number of importers left their exchange 
commitments uncovered when the forward reichspaark was below 
gold export pomt, and the cost of forward covermg thus saved 
constituted a kind of premium reserve against the risk involved 
Herr Waldenburg goes so far as to say that the Reichsbank, had it 
decided to intervene, should have operated in the opposite direction 
to that suggested , instead of reducing the discount on forward 
reichsmarks, the authorities, according to him, should have widened 
it ; instead of rewarding and encouraging distrust in the stability 
of the currency they should have penalised it. Neither of these 
opposing suggestions was, however, adopted, and the Reichsbank 
retained an attitude of strict neutrality towards the Forward 
Exchange market. 


(7) OTHER CEISTTBAL BANKS’ COMMERCIAL FORWARD OBERATIONS 

The Reichsbank was by no means the only institution which 
after the war undertook Forward Exchange transactions for the 
purpose of relieving exporters of the exchange risk. Similar 
arrangements were made at one time or other by several con- 
tinental central Banks, especially by Central European authorities, 

^ Georg Waldenbrixg, “ Die Kurssicherung im Devisen-Termmgeschaft ”, Die 
Bank, Dec. 6, 1930, p. 1881. 

® Op. cU, p. 1883. 
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which showed more mclmation to adopt an active attitude towards 
Forward Exchange than did the authorities in other parts of the 
world In Czechoslovakia, for instance, before the establishment 
of the National Bank, the Government Banking Office was pre- 
pared to buy Foreign Exchange for forward delivery In other 
mstances, Forward Exchange operations undertaken by the mone- 
tary authorities m the interests of foreign trade were not confined 
to the buymg of exchanges originating jfrom export trade The 
importers were also looked after, the authorities enablmg them to 
cover their requirements m advance In countries with exchange 
restrictions, such arrangements were particularly beneficial to 
import trade 

As I have already pomted out, such activities do not constitute 
measures of monetary pohcy. Their scope is not very ambitious, 
but in so far as they provided Forward Exchange facilities for 
foreign trade when such facihties were not otherwise available, 
they were none the less helpful. 



CHAPTER XL 


EXPERIENCE IN DEFENSIVE INTERVENTION 

(1) THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

The experience of the Aiistro-Hunganan Bank, the Austrian 
National Bank, and the Bank of France m the sphere of Forward 
Exchange provides examples of official intervention in the Forward 
Exchange market for the purpose of deliberate monetary policy. 
The experience of the Reichsbank and other monetary authorities 
provides examples of intervention with the object of meeting the 
requirements of foreign trade. The present chapter will discuss 
some examples of official intervention of a third type — intervention 
m the interests of the defence of the currency against an acute 
attack Although, strictly speaking, such measures form part of 
the monetary policy of the countries concerned, they differ from the 
Forward Exchange operations undertaken by the Austrian, French, 
and other monetary authorities in that they do not aim at in- 
fluencing mternal money rates or the movements of funds They are 
merely tactical devices for the purpose of fighting bear speculation 
against the national currency. 

Upon the question of the attitude of Central Banks towards 
Forward Exchange in face of an attack on the national currency, 
there are four mam schools of thought among theoretical and 
practical experts According to the first, the attitude of the mone- 
tary authorities should be one of complete neutrality towards 
Forward Exchange. They should confine their activities to spot 
exchange Opponents of the '' neutral ” school fall into two cate- 
gories. According to the one, mtervention by the monetary 
authorities m the Forward Exchange market should aim at sup- 
portmg forward rates at or above their Interest Panties According 
to the other school, the object of official intervention in the Forward 
Exchange market should be to discourage bear selling by making 
its cost prohibitive. This can be achieved by artificially depreciat- 
ing the rates well beneath their Interest Parities. The most extreme 
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school favours a complete prohibition of speculative operations in 
Forward Exchanges ^ 


(2) FEENCH EXPEEIENCE IN SUPPORTING FORWARD RATES 

The experience of the post-war currency fluctuations, as well as 
recent experience, provides examples of every kind of defensive 
intervention Between 1924 and 1926 the French Treasury under- 
took Forward Exchange operations on a large scale. In its efforts 
to mop up the francs m the mternational market and to squeeze the 
bears, it bought forward as well as spot francs on various occa- 
sions On the occasion of the famous bear squeeze of March 1924, 
M Pomcare confined his operations to spot francs, but on various 
subsequent occasions the French authorities were understood to 
have operated extensively in forward francs also In the absence 
of adequate information upon the details of these operations, it is 
difficult to ascertain the extent to which they influenced the tend- 
ency of the exchanges concerned The interventions did not lead 
to decisive results, but beyond doubt they did contribute towards 
bringing abouf the bear covermg which was their object to secure. 

Admittedly, the same object could have been attained also by 
buying spot francs on a more extensive scale But there were two 
advantages in buying forward francs — first, the Forward Exchange, 
being at a substantial discount, was cheaper , and secondly, the 
declme of the stock of Foreign Exchange through the supporting 
operations was deferred to a future date The operations compelled 
sellers of forward francs to cover, and thus led to buying pressure on 
both spot and forward rates 

It is an open question whether the bear squeeze carried out by 
means of operations m Forward Exchange was on balance more 
effective than a corresponding increase of operations in spot 
exchange would have been After all, if the spot exchange began 
to appreciate, those who had short positions'" would hasten to 
cover in any case, so that the effect would tend* to be as pronounced 
as if the authorities had bought Forward Exchanges which had to 
be delivered on maturity Moreover, intervention in the spot 
market produces an immediate and dramatic effect instead of a 
gradual and deferred one. 

^ The attitude of these various schools is discussed m detail m chap, xxiv of my 
book Monetary Beform in Theory and Practice (Kegan Paul, London, 1936), p 186 
et seq. 


2b 
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(3) THE ITALIAN EXPEEIENCE OF 1925-26 

It IS believed that during 1925 and 1926 the French authorities 
intervened in the Forward Exchange market by means of both out- 
right and swap transactions. Very little has been written about 
the technical details of those operations or the policy behind them 
On the other hand, we are fortunate in possessing some information 
regarding the swap operations undertaken by the Italian Treasury 
m 1925-26 In Chapter XXXVIII I briefly examined these 
operations in order to decide whether they could be regarded as 
constituting a forward rate policy I then pointed out that it 
seems probable that the sole object of these swap transactions was 
to enable the Italian Treasury to support the spot lira without 
thereby diminishing its stock of Foreign Exchange Professor 
Demaria describes this manoeuvring in some detail m his book I 
Sagg% d% Riporto e d% Deporto della Lira Itahana a Londra dal 1921 
al 1928 ^ Instead of endeavouring to squeeze the bears by buying 
forward lire, the Italian Treasury in September 1925 adopted the 
tactics of buying spot lire and selling forward lire The idea of 
buying spot lire was of course to mop up the lira Supply in the 
international market and thereby to support the spot rate The 
simultaneous sale of forward lire pursued a dual object In the 
first place it enabled the Treasury to make good the depletion of 
its Foreign Exchange supply caused by the spot operations , even 
though it had to part with Foreign Exchange, when the forward 
contracts matured it recovered the amounts thus temporarily relin- 
quished, The second object, according to Demaria, was to compete 
with the bears in selhng forward lire so as to increase the cost of 
speculation Later in this chapter we shall encounter a somewhat 
similar policy adopted some ten years later by the Dutch authorities 
in their defence of the guilder 

Since the forward lira was at a fairly substantial discount 
throughout the pehod concerned, the swap transactions resulted in 
a considerable net loss to the Italian Treasury. And since the 
turnover was by no means negligible, the total spent on these 
operations must have been substantial Bankmg circles in London, 
where a very large proportion of these official swap operations were 
carried out, were puzzled to no slight degree by the freedom with 
which the Itahan Treasury gave away large amounts in the form of 

^ See also Professor Demaria ’s article in the R%v%sta Internazionale di iScienze 
Soziah of November-December, 1928, pp 143-146, 
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swap margins In Italy, however, the view was held that the^ 
amount thus lost was well spent There can be no doubt that the 
monetary authorities feel more at liberty to allow their stock of 
Foreign Exchange to decline m support of the spot exchange if they 
hold the counterpart thus spent in the form of forward contracts by 
which they will recover their loss within three months 

The question is whether selling pressure on the forward lira did 
not annul the buymg pressure on the spot hra, by giving rise to an 
outflow of funds through profitable interest arbitrage transactions 
But, whether or not this was so in this particular instance, it is clear 
that if the arbitrage outflow is minimised by exchange restrictions, 
then the whole policy will be beneficial to the spot rate Other- 
wise, as we shall see in the case of Holland, the policy is largely futile 


(4) THE BEITISH EXPERIENCE OE 1931 

When, during 1925 or thereabouts, the Italian and French 
authorities intervened in the Forward Exchange market to fight 
speculation, the spot lira and franc were exposed to very wide 
fluctuations We must now inquire, therefore, how the argument 
for or against intervention is modified when the movement of the 
spot exchange is confined to narrower limits, either through the 
operation of the gold standard or through the maintenance of its de 
facto stability by official intervention in the spot market From 
this point of view an examination of the British experience of 1931 
is especially interesting During August and September 1931 the 
British authorities sought to maintain sterling, in face of a sweeping 
flight of capital, by means of dollar-franc credits obtained to an 
amount of £130,000,000 The authorities carried out operations in 
the spot market At the same time they were also understood to 
have operated, at times fairly extensively, in Forward Exchange 
The persistent selling pressure on sterling tended to keep the spot 
rate around gold export point, and smce interest rates in London 
were higher than in Paris or New York, forwa’^d sterling tended to 
go to a fairly substantial discount on an interest basis 

Admittedly, in normal conditions, when there was adequate 
confidence m the stability of sterling, the higher mterest rates pre- 
vailmg in London would not m themselves have caused forward 
sterling to go to a discount. Many merchants as well as arbit- 
rageurs would have preferred to leave the exchange uncovered 
rather than cover under gold point, for they would have assumed 
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that when their liabihties matured they would always be m a 
position to sell spot sterling at gold point or better But when 
there was distrust in the stability of sterling this rule no longer held 
good Even before the panic of August-September 1931 there were 
instances m which distrust m sterling led to a depreciation of 
forward sterling below gold export point ^ Had the authorities 
allowed forward sterling to find its own level during the summer 
of 1931 it IS certain that it would have gone to a very substantial 
discount. Instead, the authorities prevented forward sterling from 
declinmg materially below gold point, by raising spot sterling above 
gold pomt and artificially reducing the discount on forward sterling, 
especially in relation to the dollar ^ 


(5) LESSONS OF BRITISH EXPERIENCE 

It IS reasonable to suppose that one of the objects of the manipu- 
lation of forward sterling in 1931 was to divert pressure from the 
spot to the forward market Had forward sterling been allowed 
to depreciate below its Interest Parities through speculative selling, 
considerable covered dollar balances would have been withdrawn 
because it would have ceased to be profitable for their owners to 
keep them in London The alternative would have been to raise 
the Bank rate further in order to compensate foreign holders of 
sterling balances for the higher cost of covering the exchange risk, 
but in doing so the authorities would only have aggravated the 
panic Since the Forward Exchange operations constituted the 
alternative to raising the Bank rate, from this pomt of view they 
came withm the category of Forward Exchange operations for the 
purpose of monetary policy, a fact which shows that Forward Ex- 
change policy can fulfil more than one object at the same time. 
Nevertheless it cannot be suggested that the operations undertaken 
in 1931 were pursued with the broader object m mind, or that they 

^ I discussed this tecljnical position m an article m the March 1931 issue of the 
Bconomic Journal 

2 As I pointed out in my Tragedy of the Pound (Kegan Paul, London, 1932), 
pp 94“95, possibly the object of these tactics was to convey the impression that 
there was confidence in the prospects of sterling It is also conceivable that the 
authorities aimed at frightening bears into covermg and producing a bear squeeze 
on a modest scale by inflictmg loss upon those who had sold sterlmg forward 
when the forward rate was under gold export pomt The actual effect was m fact 
the opposite of what it was mtended to be The fact that forward dollars were 
obtainable at an unduly low premium encouraged the demand for them and thus 
increased the pressure on sterlmg rather than reduced it 
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were inspired by Mr Keynes’s proposals Mr. Keynes emphasised 
that the proposed technical measures could be effective only if 
pressure on the currency concerned was not due to any fundamental 
disequilibrium or sweeping flight of capital In 1931 there was a 
fundamental disequilibrium workmg against sterling, which was 
considerably overvalued, and at the same time there was a panic 
flight of capital on a scale that was entirely without precedent In 
face of such sweeping pressure, the application of technical devices 
was a mere pill against an earthquake. 

In any case, fear of a depreciation of sterling was by no means 
the sole reason for the wholesale withdrawal of bank balances 
The Central European bankmg crisis, and the exaggerated views 
about the extent to which London was involved, led to a wave of 
distrust on the part of foreign holders of sterhng in the security 
of their deposits with London banks Such holders would have 
withdrawn their balances even if they had had adequate safeguards 
against loss through a depreciation of sterling The degree of 
distrust was such that many foreign holders of sterhng would not 
have considered^ forward contracts an adequate safeguard agamst 
loss It was^^eared that in the event of a major bankmg crisis 
those contracts would not be carried out. As is well known, 
dealers are prepared to take forward commitments only up to 
certain limits for every name These limits would have been 
reached long before all the hitherto uncovered London balances 
had been covered Thus, notwithstanding the attractive forward 
rates at which — thanks to official intervention in the Forward 
Exchange market — short-term sterling investments could be re- 
newed, a sufficient amount of foreign balances was withdrawn to 
exhaust within a few weeks the resources available for the defence 
of sterling 

(6) OPPORTUNITIES POR SUCCESSFUL DEFENSIVE INTERVENTION 

The British experience of 1931 is not exactly an encouraging 
example of the working of official Forward Exchange operations 
in defence of a stable currency agamst speculative attack This 
does not necessarily mean, however, that support for the Forward 
Exchange is always undesirable or useless as a defence against such 
an attack upon a stable currency. Indeed, during the years that 
followed the depreciation of sterlmg, there would have been ample 
opportumty for the countries of the Gold Bloc to make beneficial 
use of this technical device. When the forward franc went to a 
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spectacular discount during 1935-36, it would have been beneficial 
for the French authorities to intervene in the Forward Exchange 
market. Not only would they have secured a substantial profit 
at the expense of speculators who were prepared to sell forward 
francs at a discount of anything up to 60 per cent per annum, but 
would also have effectively penalised and discouraged them. 

When the spot rate is more or less stable it is only by causing 
a contraction of the forward discount that bears can be penalised 
In 1924-26 the French authorities had the means to intimidate 
bears by moving the spot rate against them ; ten years later they 
were not in a position to do so except to a very limited degree For 
this reason they ought to have resorted to the weapon of squeezing 
bears by means of Forward Exchange operations Admittedly, 
from time to time the discount on forward francs contracted sud- 
denly and substantially, even in the absence of official intervention 
in the Forward Exchange market, through the temporary return 
of confidence after some reassuring statement or reassuring action 
calculated to allay fears of early devaluation The contraction 
of the discount, however, could have been brought ^bout much more 
effectively and at more opportune moments by moans of official 
intervention Among the Central Banks of the former Gold Bloc 
countries, only the Swiss National Bank is known to have operated 
in Forward Exchange during 1935-36 prior to the devaluation of 
the Gold Bloc currencies Admittedly, its occasional forward 
operations did not save the Swiss franc from eventual devaluation 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that, had the Bank of France 
resorted to similar tactics — or, indeed, to any kind of tactics — it 
would have been possible to avoid devaluation Although the 
defence would have been more efficient, it would have collapsed 
under the inexorable pressure caused by the substantial over- 
valuation of the spot franc 

After the devaluation, the French authorities changed their 
tactics They no longer kept aloof from the forward market , 
during November a^d December 1936 they frequently intervened, 
supportmg the forward franc On one or two occasions minor bear- 
squeezing operations were carried out, but for the most part official 
intervention aimed at preventing the discount from widemng to an 
extent at which it would have inspired distrust in the franc. On 
the whole this intervention in the forward market was not very 
effective, as it was conducted rather half-heartedly. 
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( 7 ) AHTmCIAL DEPRECIATION OF FORWARD RATES 

Examples of deliberate intervention to depreciate a Forward 
Exchange below its natural level are not numerous Such a deprecia- 
tion, of course, is often caused unintentionally by measures designed 
to mcrease the cost of borrowing in the country whose currency 
IS attacked The alternative to selling Forward Exchange is to 
borrow in terms of the currency concerned and to sell the spot 
currency thus obtained At times of speculative attacks on a 
currency it is usually much cheaper to go short by such method. 
If, however, this alternative is made more difficult or prevented 
altogether as far as foreign speculators are concerned the result is 
inevitably an increase of the pressure on the Forward Exchange, 
and the discount tends to widen. This policy has been pursued by 
a large number of Central Banks since the crisis, in particular by 
the Bank of France, and by the Italian authorities 

In some instances a formal embargo on lending to foreign 
borrowers is imposed, while in other instances the monetary authori- 
ties seek to achieve the same end by restricting credit mternally, or 
by merely reg[uestmg the banks to abstain from granting credits to 
speculative borrowers In all these cases the depreciation of the 
Forward Exchange is merely incidental, and in some instances it is 
not even viewed with favour by the authorities whose measures are 
partly responsible for it They do not always realise that they 
cannot eat their cake and keep it It is impossible to restrict 
lending to foreign borrowers, and to speculation in general, with- 
out causmg a widening of the discount on the Forward Exchange, 

(8) NETHERLANDS BANK's TACTICS 

Some Central Banks have gone much further with this policy of 
causing artificial depreciation of the Forward Exchange. The 
Netherlands Bank, for instance, whenever there was a speculative 
attack on the guilder, usually brought pressure to bear upon the 
Dutch banks to induce them not to buy forward guilders from 
foreign sellers except in connection with genuine commercial trans- 
actions. The idea is that in the absence of an adequate Dutch 
demand for forward guilders the discount is bound to widen, so that 
the cost of bear operations eventually becomes prohibitive. 

The policy of dehberately depreciating the Forward Exchange 
IS based on a mistaken view of the role of speculative forward 
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operations among the causes of a selling pressure on the spot rate 
Those who believe in this policy assume that if the cost of speculative 
selling of the national currency can be made prohibitive, then the 
selhng pressure will come to an end. They overlook the fact that, 
by widening the discount on Forward Exchange, they encourage 
the pressure on the spot exchange caused by the transfer of funds 
through interest arbitrage. Obviously, if forward rates are made 
to depreciate well beneath their Interest Parities, it becomes highly 
profitable to transfer short-term funds abroad with the exchange 
covered. The higher the degree of undervaluation of forward 
rates compared with their Interest Parities, the bigger the profit on 
such interest arbitrage, which could then be stopped only by means 
of exchange restrictions In the circumstances, the dehberate 
widenmg of the Forward Exchange discount, to a point at which it 
becomes prohibitive for speculators, simply results in a transfer of 
the pressure from the forward to the spot exchange — a very un- 
favourable result indeed As I have stated earlier in this chapter, 
exchange restrictions might mitigate the pressure on the spot 
exchange caused by interest arbitrage transactions thus stimulated 
But there were no such restrictions in Holland m 1&35 

It is true that m Holland the speculative attack, nevertheless, 
came to an end every time the authorities resorted to this device of 
widening the discount on forward guilders Those who conclude, 
however, that this proves the effectiveness of the device are guilty 
of the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc The attacks on the guilder 
came to an end because their cause — usually a political crisis, or a 
heavy flight of Dutch capital — came to an end, and because the 
Netherlands Bank proved to be strong enough to withstand the 
dram while it lasted. In all probability such attacks would have 
come to an end even if the Forward Exchange had not been made to 
depreciate, just as they did in Switzerland, where no such devices 
were employed, and where the authorities aimed at keeping the 
forward discount artificially narrow instead of causing it to widen. 

(9) EMBARGO ON SPECULATIVE EORWARD EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 

Post-war financial history provides many examples of official 
intervention m the form of complete prohibition of speculative 
operations in the Forward Exchange market. Indeed, during the 
early post-war years the authorities in various countries were 
inclined to regard Forward Exchange as essentially and inevitably 
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speculative, and imposed a ban on Forward Exchange operations 
even in cases where they would have served the requirements of 
genume commerce. It was because of this attitude that the 
Brussels and Genoa Conferences passed resolutions condemning 
restrictions upon Forward Exchange activity, Nevertheless, almost 
every Government whose currency was endangered resorted to a 
restriction of Forward Exchange operations. In Germany in 1922 
they were prohibited except m the form of forward sales of one 
foreign currency against another. In France, Italy, Belgium, etc , 
similar measures were adopted. In more recent years, abnormally 
stringent exchange restrictions have in many cases killed the local 
Forward Exchange market altogether Needless to say, none of 
these various prohibitions prevented the development of speculative 
forward markets abroad in the currencies concerned 

The most outstanding example of this form of official inter- 
vention in the Forward Exchange market is the unofficial embargo 
on speculative Forward Exchange operations which was imposed 
during the summer of 1935, by agreement between a number of 
countries — includmg Great Britain — m which no exchange restric- 
tions existed ^ The object of this embargo was to assist France and 
other countries of the Gold Bloc in their fight against bear specula- 
tion in their currencies The extent to which the embargo was 
made effective varied from country to country, but it is safe to 
assume that in London, where banlcs as a rule are more inclined to 
obey official hints than in other markets, it was more effective 
than elsewhere 


(10) LOOPHOLES IN THE EMBARGO 

This does not mean, however, that the embargo was effective 
even in London Very far from it Indeed, the unofficial embargo 
left innumerable loopholes, and its applications and interpretations 
varied widely from bank to bank For one thing, if the client of 
a bank stated that the Forward Exchange operations he wished 
to carry out were of a genume commercial natu|;e, the banker would 
not as a rule doubt his client’s word As for orders received from 
other banks, national or foreign, the question whether they were 
'' genuine commercial ” was not even asked Thus there was 
ample scope for circumventing the embargo. Nevertheless, it was 
by no means entirely ineffective, for it made the opening of bear 
accounts more difficult Forward operations were no longer carried 
out for strangers or for individuals known to be professional specu- 
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lators, at any rate not by first-class banl^s Moreover, the existence 
of unofficial restrictions discouraged bears, owing to the uncertainty 
of whether they would be able to renew their positions m three 
months’ time It is therefore safe to assume that the unofficial em- 
bargo on Forward Exchange transactions, although it did not stop 
speculative operations, materially reduced the volume of activity in 
the Forward Exchange market Needless to say, when the prospects 
of an early devaluation of the franc or of other gold currencies 
suggested the chance of making a good profit, the unofficial embargo 
did not prevent a sudden burst of speculative activity 

Until the spring of 1936, London was practically the only market 
in which the unofficial embargo on speculative Forward Exchange 
transactions was taken more or less seriously. In May 1936, how- 
ever, French banks were emphatically requested by their authorities 
to refrain from dealing m Forward Exchanges, and generally 
speaking they comphed with the request to a considerable degree 
Although French banks are not as rule very disciplined, in this 
instance the steady withdrawals of their deposits made them 
dependent upon official support to such an extent that they con- 
sidered it expedient to make an effort to comply wj^th the official 
wish, even though it had not the force of law In Switzerland the 
unofficial embargo on speculative Forward Exchange transactions 
was reinforced by law in June 1936, Severe penalties were enacted 
against those who disregarded the restriction 

On the whole, it may be said that defensive intervention on the 
part of Central Banks during recent years has mainly taken the 
form of discouraging speculative forward selling, either by making 
it more expensive for speculators or by dissuading or preventing 
banks from undertaking such operations on behalf of their clients 
For the most part, intervention has been entirely passive and 
negative, m accordance with the attitude adopted by the pre- 
dominant majority of Central Banks, which are inspired by a feeling 
of strong hostility towards Forward Exchange operations and fail 
to reahse the useful^ purpose that such operations can serve. 



CHAPTEE XLI 


INTERVENTION FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 

( 1 ) NEED EOK OFFICIAL FACILITIES 

In any examination of the case for and against intervention it is 
essential to distinguish between operations undertaken for com- 
mercial and for monetary purposes If this distmction is not drawn, 
intervention for the benefit of trade might be rejected simply 
because conservative Central Banks are generally opposed to the 
use of Forward Exchange for the purposes of their monetary policy 
Whether or not they are right in refusing to consider intervention 
in the Forward, Exchange market for monetary purposes, the case 
for interventv)n for commercial purposes deserves a hearmg. 

It is sometimes argued that the necessity for intervention m 
order to improve existing Forward Exchange facilities is not so 
strong today as it was during the early years of post-war currency 
chaos. This may be true in countries where dealing in Foreign 
Exchanges is free, but it certainly does not hold good in countries 
where Foreign Exchange operations m general, and Forward Ex- 
change operations m particular, are subject to restrictions. Let 
us consider, first of all, the case of countries which have no exchange 
restrictions Admittedly, Forward Exchange facilities in the lead- 
ing currencies have improved considerably since the days when Mr 
Keynes and the Genoa Conference pleaded for official intervention 
for commercial purposes. From the commercial pomt of view, 
there is now no need whatsoever for any intervention in sterling, 
dollars, French francs, Swiss francs, Dutch „ guilders and belgas 
for periods up to three months. Individual initiative provides 
all that IS required in this respect It is also possible for 
merchants to obtain quotations m these currencies for longer 
periods than three months, up to six months, as a matter of negotia- 
tion. Nor is there any difficulty in buymg or sellmg for forward 
dehvery Scandinavian currencies, Portuguese escudos, Canadian 
dollars, and the major Latm-American and Eastern exchanges 
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In all these cases there is no free market proper, but the possibility 
of obtaining reasonably good quotations as a matter of negotiation 
removes the necessity for official intervention. 


(2) SCOPE OP INTERVENTION IN FREE MARKETS 

This does not mean, however, that in countries with a free 
Foreign Exchange market there is no case for commercial inter- 
vention Indeed, official action may justly be sought on the 
following grounds * 

1 To provide Forward Exchange facilities m currencies which 
have no adequate forward market m the major Foreign Ex- 
change markets Such currencies are most Central and 
Eastern European currencies and the minor Latin-American 
exchanges, which never had a good forward market in any 
of the Western European centres or m New York. In addi- 
tion, a number of exchanges which in the past had good 
forward markets can no longer be dealt m for forward de- 
livery, owing to exchange restrictions or internal troubles 
Such exchanges are the reichsmark, the lira and the peseta 

2. To provide forward facilities for periods exceeding throe 
months In this respect, facilities even m the major cur- 
rencies leave much to be desired Possibly the absence of 
adequate markets in forward dollars, sterling and francs for 
periods between three months and six months, and the almost 
complete absence of any market between six months and 
twelve months is due to the absence of regular demand for 
such facilities. But the absence of demand is largely due 
to the assumption that such facilities are unobtainable. In 
some instances which have come to my notice, even large 
firms with an extensive international business have refrained 
from trying to obtain quotations beyond three months simply 
because they took it for granted that this was impossible. 

(3) SHOULD MONETARY AUTHORITIES ASSUME EXCHANGE RISK ^ 

The question must be asked, however, whether it is to the 
advantage of the community as a whole that the Governments or 
the Central Banks should take the risk mvolved in undertaking 
operations either m currencies for which no adequate forward facili- 
ties exist or in currencies for which no long-term facilities exist. 
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The opponents of intervention may reject the idea on the ground of 
their general dishl^e of official meddling with private business, or on 
the ground that the authorities have no right to risk the taxpayers’ 
money This is not the place to discuss the first objection, which 
raises the whole broad question of interventionism v. Imssez- 
fmre It is, however, necessary to pomt out that, rightly or wrongly, 
the present tendency is towards an increasing degree of intervention 
m the sphere of Foreign Exchange, as m most other economic and 
financial spheres. This may distress the orthodox school, especially 
as the Foreign Exchange market has always been considered as 
bemg, above all others, the sphere m which individualism should 
be allowed free play. This is no longer so. The world trend towards 
mtervention has not avoided this happy hunting-ground for 
mdividualism, and the authorities nowadays interfere with ex- 
changes in various ways 

The objection to commercial intervention on the ground that it 
might result in a loss to the taxpayer must be considered from the 
point of view of whether the risk taken is outweighed by the advan- 
tages secured for trade. Admittedly, if the authorities became 
possessors of Ifeubstantial amounts of levas, drachmas, pesetas, etc , 
they might from time to time have to write down losses on those 
assets, especially as it is only at times when the currencies are 
expected to depreciate that merchants would sell them to the 
authorities for forward delivery, so that the dice are distinctly 
loaded against the authorities In fact, we saw in Chapter XXXIX 
that the experience of the Reichsbank in the sphere of commercial 
intervention after the war was anything but favourable Notwith- 
standing this, in given circumstances the provision of such facilities 
may appear a desirable way of stimulating export trade To that end 
the Governments of most countries are prepared to impose sacrifices 
upon the taxpayers by granting direct or indirect export subsidies 
or by assuming part of the risk by means of export credit insurance 
In Great Britain the idea of export subsidies has not so far been 
adopted, but since the war the Governmentr has undertaken to 
guarantee loans and credits to finance exports , to insure the risk 
of default on the part of foreign debtors , and, more recently, to 
guarantee the transfer mto sterhng of the amount paid by foreign 
debtors All these various forms of assistance have at times 
resulted in losses, but it was worth while to bear them for the sake 
of the stimulus to export trade 
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( 4 ) OPERATION'S IN EXOTIC ” OUREENCIES FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 

The principle that the Government should make sacrifices and 
take risks for the sake of stimulating exports is well established 
The only question is whether the taking of risks by buying “ exotic ” 
currencies for forward delivery is calculated to afford as great a 
benefit to trade as that derived from these other methods of Govern- 
ment assistance The answer varies from country to country, ac- 
cording to the degree of the risk and the extent of the commercial 
interests involved It should be examined carefully in each indi- 
vidual instance, and the rules adopted should be changed as 
frequently as changes m the situation dictate 

Let us now consider the case for and against selling exotic 
currencies forward to meet the requirements of importers In 
most countries, importers are treated as step-children in the com- 
munity of those engaged m foreign trade , yet, m order to be able 
to export, it IS necessary to import Occasions may arise m which 
considerable savings may be effected in the acquftition of raw 
material if the importers are in a position to meet the foreign 
exporters’ insistence on the price being fixed in his currency In any 
case, the sale of exotic currencies for forward delivery enables the 
authorities to unload the currencies bought from exporters, and it 
IS desirable to create a market which operates in both ways In 
some instances, official selling for forward delivery in excess of the 
amount bought forward involves a risk, owing to the possibility of 
an appreciation of the currency concerned Here again, as m the 
case of operations for the benefit of exporters, the attitude of the 
authorities should be determined according to circumstances. 


( 5 ) FORWARD FACILITIES FOR LONG PERIODS 

In the purchase and sale of major currencies for forward delivery 
for long periods, the element of risk is not nearly so great as in 
official operations in exotic currencies In normal conditions, the 
authorities would be in a position to cover their commitments in 
the spot market In any case, once the business community 
reahsed that facilities for covering the exchange risk for longer 
periods were obtamable, a large number of firms would avail them- 
selves of them, and in the two or three principal currencies, at any 
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rate, a wide market would undoubtedly develop m the long Forward 
Exchanges Once the basis for such a market had been created by 
official mtervention, speculation and arbitrage would also take a 
hand, and before very long the necessity for official intervention 
for this purpose would cease. At present, forward facilities are not 
available for long periods simply because none of the leading banks 
IS prepared to depart from its existing practice Bank A is unwilling 
to do it because Bank B is not doing it , Bank B refuses to consider 
it because Bank C will not ; and Bank C will have nothing to do with 
it because Bank A will not The moment official operations were 
undertaken, the ice would be broken and Banks .4, B and C would 
compete with one another for the business 

In normal conditions, the authorities’ task of providmg long 
Forward Exchange facilities would thus be very easy, so far as the 
major currencies are concerned. In abnormal conditions, however, 
complications might arise The authorities would no longer be in 
a position to cover their forward commitments in the spot market, 
because they would consider it inexpedient to keep large balances 
in the currencies concerned, or because certain countries might 
refuse to gran’fc them borrowing facilities to enable them to cover 
their forward sales for long periods In given circumstances, the 
authorities would even be reluctant to ask for such borrowing 
facilities, knowing well that the granting of them would be contrary 
to the monetary policy of the countries concerned The same 
situation would also arise with exotic currencies in more or less 
normal conditions Thus, exactly when the existence of official 
long-term facihties would be most advantageous, their provision 
would entail an exceptionally high degree of risk For this reason, 
the rule should be the same as that for forward dealing in exotic 
currencies in general, viz. that dealings should not be undertaken 
as a matter of routine, but individual instances should be considered 
on their merits 

(6) INTERVENTION BY COUNTRIES WITH EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 

The case m favour of intervention for commercial purposes is 
much stronger in countries with exchange restrictions than m 
countries with a free market Since the Governments in the re- 
stricting countries have deliberately destroyed the existing facilities 
for commercial forward operations, it is plainly their duty to safe- 
guard the interests of merchants against the risk of losses on 
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exchange fluctuations Needless to say, they are concerned only 
with the interests of their own nationals Foreign merchants 
dealmg with countries with exchange restrictions have to choose 
between three alternatives — insisting on quoting prices in a free 
currency, covering the exchange risk as best they can m such for- 
ward markets as may survive abroad in the restricted currencies, 
or taking the exchange risk Nationals of the countries with ex- 
change restrictions, in the absence of oificial facilities, must choose 
between insisting on quoting prices in their own currency or taking 
the exchange risk In many instances, their Governments have 
provided forward facilities for exporters, but importers are often 
left to carry their risks themselves Even when foreign currencies 
are allotted to them for delivery at some future date, usually they 
are made to pay the official rate prevailing on the date of delivery. 

By circumventing the exchange restrictions, importers miight 
get over their difficulty either through buying the spot currency 
concerned or through hedging in some way. Black Bourses that 
usually exist in countries with exchange restrictions are of no 
assistance for Forward Exchange operations, for* all transactions 
in such markets are for immediate delivery. In ca^e of exchange 
clearing arrangements, the exchange rate is often fixed for a definite 
period, and this obviates the necessity for covering the exchange 
risk Very often, however, the clearing agreements stipulate the 
possibility of changing the exchange rate, in which case it is essential 
for merchants to cover the exchange risk In the majority of 
instances the nationals of countries with exchange restrictions must 
bear the exchange risk unless their Governments come to their 
rescue. 


(7) MORAL AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While the authorities of countries with free Foreign Exchange 
markets are entitled to decline to assist trade by providing forward 
facilities, in countries with exchange restrictions the Governments 
are under a strong ^moral obligation to provide such facilities for 
genume commercial requirements, irrespective of the risk involved 
As a rule their moral obligation is by no means in conflict with their 
practical interests, for the encouragement of export trade and the 
provision of necessary imports at a relatively low cost is of vital 
importance to countries with a weak currency and with a controlled 
trade and exchange. 

As a general rule, it may be said that if it is inevitable that 
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someone should take the exchange risk, the authorities are in a 
better position to take it than individual merchants In a large 
number of countries the Governments are prepared to guarantee 
exporters against loss through default of their foreign debtors 
Surely a guarantee agamst exchange risk is more evidently the 
function of Governments than is the assumption of credit risk 
After all, it is the duty of merchants to keep themselves informed 
as far as possible about the standmg of their customers abroad, 
and if they make a mistake they should take the consequences 
They are better equipped to follow the position of a relatively 
small number of firms than the authorities are to keep an eye on a 
large number of firms On the other hand, the authorities are in 
a better position to judge the exchange outlook, while to the mer- 
chant the risk entailed m exchange fluctuations is a case of force 
majeure, which calls for official safeguards agamst it. 



CHAPTER XLII 


OPFICIAL SUPPORT OP FORWARD RATES 


(1) THREE OBJECTS OF FORWARD EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 
FOR MONETARY POLICY 

Official Forward Exchange operations for considerations of 
monetary pokey may be undertaken for three different purposes : — 
(1) to defend the currency against an acute attack, (2) to attract 
foreign capital to the country, and (3) to provide an alternative to 
regulating the international movement of funds by means of the 
Bank rate and credit restrictions It is at times difficult to draw 
a line between these objects, for after all, whonevej: a Central Bank 
resorts to the manipulation of the forward rate in ^rder to avoid 
raising the Bank rate, its object is to defend the currency by means 
of attractmg or retaining funds. 

The difference between the first and second kinds of inter- 
vention is that, in the event of acute attack, the object of supporting 
the forward rate is not to attempt to attract foreign funds by 
manipulating the forward rate , the object of the authorities in 
such a case is merely to discourage speculative selling, national or 
foreign. The difference between the first and third kinds of inter- 
vention IS that defensive support through Forward Exchange 
operations is applied at times of sweeping pressure, while the subtle 
devices of systematic manipulation of the forward rate on the 
pattern of the Austro-Hungarian Bank's Devisen-policy are only 
applicable during reasonably stable conditions The difference 
between the second^ and third kinds of mtervention is that m the 
one instance the attraction of foreign capital is the sole object, 
while in the other instance the authorities aim at the systematic 
regulation of the money and Foreign Exchange markets by influ- 
enemg the mflux and efflux of foreign funds through the manipula- 
tion of the forward rates, as an alternative to Bank rate policy. In 
the present chapter we are concerned only with intervention for the 
sake of defendmg an exchange against an acute attack We have 
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already examined, m Chapter XL, the various instances of such 
intervention m post-war experience We shall now attempt to 
summarise the arguments for and against this type of intervention 


(2) ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST SUPPORTING THE FORWARD 
EXCHANGE UNDER THE GOLD STANDARD 

When seeking to counter an acute attack or persistent pressure, 
should the authorities confine their support to the spot exchange, 
or should they extend it to the Forward Exchange ^ This question 
had already risen durmg the period of stability. Whenever the 
forward quotation of a gold currency depreciated beyond gold 
export pomt, it was urged that the monetary authorities should 
step in in order to brmg the Forward Exchange back to gold point 
The following were the mam arguments in support of this demand 

1 The depreciation of the Forward Exchange below gold export 
pomt IS apt to create a bad impression, and to undermine 
confidence m the stability of the currency concerned 

2. If the Forward Exchange depreciates, not only beneath gold 
pomt, blit also beneath its Interest Panties, it leads to an 
outflow of funds through covered arbitrage, and results in a 
pressure on the spot exchange, leading to an outflow of gold 

3 The support of the Forward Exchange does not entail any 
immediate loss of gold or foreign exchange stock By the 
time the Forward Exchanges sold by the authorities are due 
for dehvery, conceivably the tide may have turned, in which 
case it may be possible to cover in the market instead of 
parting with gold and foreign exchange 

4 The gesture implied in the support of the Forward Exchange 
IS calculated to create a good impression, as it indicates the 
confidence of the monetary authorities m the future pro- 
spects of their currency 

5 Without necessarily supporting the forward rates at gold 
point, the authorities can intervene m order to squeeze 
speculators when there is evidence of a large bear position 

The arguments against supporting the Forward Exchange under 
a gold standard may be summarised as follows 

1. The depreciation of the Forward Exchange below gold point 
IS a sign of disequilibrium * the authorities, instead of fighting 
symptoms, should get at the root of the trouble. 

2 While it is the duty of the Central Bank to maintain the 
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present value of the currency at or over gold export point, 
it IS under no obligation whatever to support its future value 

3. By selling Forward Exchanges, Central Banks would mort- 
gage their gold and Foreign Exchange reserves , should they 
not indicate the extent to which this is done, they would be 
guilty of publishing misleading returns , yet if they do 
mdicate the extent to which the gold and Foreign Exchange 
reserves are mortgaged, the psychological effect is the same 
as if an equal amount had actually been spent on supporting 
the spot exchange 

4. If the Central Bank is not prepared to support the exchange, 
whether through spot or forward transactions, beyond the 
actual amount of its gold and Foreign Exchange reserves, it 
IS advisable to conserve the resources for the purpose of 
supporting the spot exchange alone 

5. A depreciation of the forward rate below gold export point 
inflicts a penalty upon those who distrust the stability of the 
national currency, and acts as a deterrent to forward sales 
Support of forward rates at above their natural ” level 
would reduce the cost of speculating against) the national 
currency, and would stimulate the bear campaign. 


(3) ANSWEE TO GEITIClSMS # 

There can be no doubt that the depreciation of the Forward 
Exchange of a gold currency beneath gold export point indicates 
distrust in the stability of the currency, and that is apt to create 
an unfavourable impression If the distrust is justified by funda- 
mental disequilibrium, or by an inherent weakness of the technical 
position, it would be idle to try to eliminate it by fighting the 
symptom alone On the other hand, if the depreciation of the 
Forward Exchange is due to what is evidently a passing speculative 
attack, then it might be helpful to support the Forward Exchange 
Even though that might reduce the cost of speculation, this dis- 
advantage might be more than offset by the elimination of the 
adverse symptom, for it encourages the flight of capital. 

It is unquestionably true, though far from being generally 
reahsed, that a pressure on the Forward Exchange translates itself 
into a pressure on the spot exchange by making it profitable to 
transfer funds abroad for interest arbitrage. To prevent this from 
happenmg is really equivalent to direct support for the spot ex- 
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change itself If, instead of selling £1,000,000 of gold, a Central 
Bank relieves potential pressure by selling £1,000,000 of Forward 
Exchanges, it is distinctly better off, as for three months it will have 
the use of the reserve, and during those three months it stands a 
chance of covermg Even if the opportunity for covering does 
not arise by the time the forward contracts mature at the end of 
three months, the Central Bank will be no worse off than it would 
have been if it had sold spot exchange (or gold) instead of Forward 
Exchange. 


(4) MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In my opinion, there is no need whatever for a Central Bank to 
reveal the extent to which its gold and foreign exchange reserve 
IS hkely to diminish in three months’ time through the execution 
of forward contracts There is barely a single Central Bank 
which, at one time or another in its recent history, has not used gold 
earmarked as specific security as part of its general gold reserve, 
without giving any indication to this effect Compared with this, 
the technical irregularity of not disclosing the existence of forward 
commitments'^is negligible We have dealt with this point in some 
detail in Chapter XXXVII in connection with the swap operations 
of the Austrian National Banli, and there is nothing to add to the 
conclusions we reached in that connection In any case, the 
dilemma of ^ ^should a Central Banker tell^” can be avoided if it is 
not the Central Bank but the Exchange Equalisation Account that 
supports the forward rate 

The idea of penalising those who dare to distrust the currency 
may appeal to those who, like M Poincare, are primarily influenced 
in their attitude towards monetary policy by their vindictive 
nature It should not, however, carry any weight m the balance 
of arguments for and against intervention. There is, of course, 
no hard and fast rule that if the prmciple of support is admitted 
the forw^ard rate should be kept pegged at gold export point 
Indeed, if it is allowed temporarily to depreciate below gold export 
point, this increases the scope for bear squeezmg, which under the 
gold standard is normally rather narrow Admittedly, however, 
bear squeezing can ^Iso be carried out to some degree through 
operations in the spot market ^ 

The argument that it is the duty of the Central Bank to defend 

^ For the respective merits of bear squeezing in the spot and in the forward 
market, the reader is referred back to Chapter XL, p 369 
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the present value of the currency but not its future value — an argu- 
ment that prevailed against the suggestion that the forward rupee 
should be supported in 1930 — carries no conviction The question 
is not what is the duty of the authorities, but what is the most 
advantageous action from the point of view of the efficiency of the 
defence of their currency It might as well be argued that, since it 
IS not the duty of the Central Bank to maintain forward rates within 
the gold points, a depreciation of the forward quotation of the 
currency beneath gold point is not detrimental to their prestige In 
practice, such a depreciation would be regarded as a sign of weak- 
ness and distrust and as a forerunner of the depreciation of the spot 
exchange 

(5) THE CASE EOR SXTPPOBT IN ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 

While in 1931 the British authorities made an attempt to keep 
forward sterling in the vicinity of gold point, this is practically 
an isolated instance Ever since, countries with gold currencies 
have frequently allowed forward rates to depreciate far beyond 
gold point m relation to other gold currencies. ' Thus, forward 
francs were allowed to depreciate in relation to dollarS to a discount 
of anything up to 10 per cent below gold export point The argu- 
ments for and agamst such a policy are materially different from 
those put forward during normal conditions The question as- 
sumes much greater immediate importance precisely because dis- 
crepancies are so much wider and entail so much more far-reaching 
consequences. While in normal conditions the debate centred upon 
the question of depreciation of forward rates to a fraction of 1 per 
cent below gold export point, during 1935-36 depreciations of 5 to 
10 per cent below gold point were an everyday occurrence 

If it was true that before 1931 the depreciation of forward 
sterling or reichsmarks below gold export point created an unfavour- 
able impression, how much more was this true during 1935-36 
regarding the vastly greater depreciation of forward francs, guilders 
and Swiss francs > What is more, durmg the period of stabihty, 
forward rates seldom depreciated beneath their Interest Panties 
simultaneously with their depreciation beneath gold points, while 
durmg 1935-36 they also depreciated beneath them Interest Parities 
Consequently interest arbitrage transfers of funds from the centres 
concerned assumed unprecedented dimensions This again resulted 
in a pressure on the spot exchange, and was to a very large degree 
responsible for the loss of gold by the countries of the Gold Bloc. 
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Gold losses as a result of flight of capital received much pubhcity, 
yet losses caused by interest arbitrage were usually overlooked by 
the commentators on current events 

The importance of obviating the demoralising effect of a heavy 
depreciation of the Forward Exchange beneath gold point, as well 
as the effect of such depreciation on the spot rate and on gold 
movements, is greatly increased in abnormal conditions By 
selhng Foreign Exchanges for forward dehvery on a large scale, 
the authorities are in a position to prevent such depreciation. The 
question is, should intervention assume the form of selling Forward 
Exchanges outright, or selhng Forward Exchanges against spot *2 
The second solution would, of course, result in the conversion of 
part of the gold stock mto Foreign Exchanges held under swap 
contracts In so far as this fact was disclosed m Bank returns it 
might give rise to distrust From this point of view, therefore, it 
IS preferable to sell Forward Exchanges outright, though in any 
case, if it IS not Central Banks but Exchange Equalisation Accounts 
that operate, the question of publicity does not arise In so far as 
there is evidence that the authorities are selling Forward Exchanges 
outright, thei? operations might be interpreted as an indication that 
they trust the stabihty of their currency, but no undue importance 
should be attached to this argument. 


(6) THE CASE AGAINST SUPPORT IN ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 

The mam argument against supporting the Forward Exchange in 
abnormal conditions is that it encourages speculative selhng pressure 
In the absence of official mtervention, the widemng of the forward 
discount on the national currency tends to check speculative selling 
by making it too expensive. By reducmg the discount — and, still 
more, by putting the forward rate at a premium, which has been 
suggested — the authorities would encourage speculative selling to a 
high degree Thus, on the one hand they woulcf gam by reducing 
the pressure on the spot exchange due to transfer of funds through 
covered arbitrage, while on the other hand they would lose by 
mcreasmg the pressure on the Forward Exchange through stimu- 
lating outright speculative forward sales 

If the result of their intervention was simply a transfer of selhng 
pressure from the spot to the Forward Exchange, there would be 
everything to be said in its favour There is reason to assume, 
however, that m the abnormal conditions the increase of pressure 
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on the Forward Exchange would be many times larger than the 
decline of pressure on the spot exchange After all, the resources 
available for interest arbitrage are not unlimited, while the sky is 
the limit to the volume of speculative forward selling No matter 
how high the yield on the swap may be, the outflow of funds 
through interest arbitrage is bound to come to a halt, owing to the 
absence of unlimited resources for the purpose On the other hand, 
if the risk and expense of speculation are reduced to a negligible 
figure, the volume of speculative selling may be multiplied. 

Admittedly, from this point of view the difference between 
normal and abnormal conditions is one of degree, but the difference 
IS so great that it almost amounts to a difference of kind Before 
1931 the artificial appreciation of an exchange by | per cent approxi- 
mate extent — which is about the degree of interference which would 
have been contemplated then — would not have made much differ- 
ence to the volume of forward selling In 1935 and 1936, however, 
it would have made all the difference if speculators, instead of 
having to pay at the rate of 60 per cent per annum, had been able 
to go short at a cost of 3 per cent per annum Nobody but the 
boldest gamblers would have opened positions at 66 per cent per 
annum, unless the devaluation of gold currencies appeared to be 
imminent On the other hand, had the cost of forward selling been 
kept down, everybody would have been keen to take a hand in 
speculating against the Gold Bloc currencies 


(7) EFFECT ON GOLD RESERVE 

It IS true that official selling of Forward Exchanges would not 
entail an immediate reduction of the gold reserve Indeed, since 
the ma 3 ority of buyers would never be in a position to insist on 
delivery, the chances are that the Central Bank would never suffer 
the loss of more than a small part of the exchanges sold forward 
Notwithstanding this, no Central Bank would ever be so bold as to 
sell for forward dehvVy a larger amount of exchanges than the stock 
it possessed, or the amount it could acquire through selling its gold 
reserve Thus the chances are that a point would be reached at 
which the authorities would have to decide to abandon further 
support of the exchange, having exhausted all their reserve by spot 
and forward sales If they possess a substantial gold reserve, the 
authorities may face with comparative equanimity a pressure due 
to interest arbitrage, made profitable by the wide discount on the 
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Forward Exchange On the other hand, the depletion of their 
resources through their forward operations, encouraged by a reduc- 
tion of the discount on the forward quotation of the national cur- 
rency, might unnerve the authorities Admittedly, the absence of a 
big discount on the Forward Exchange might to some degree reduce 
the volume of the flight of capital, but after all, the forward discount 
IS merely a barometer showmg the degree of distrust in the currency. 
The distrust would exist, even if the barometer were put out of 
action by official intervention. 

In theory, it would be reasonably safe for a Central Bank to sell 
Forward Exchanges in amounts exceeding its gold stock Let us 
take the example of France during 1935 and 1936 Had the Bank 
of France sold Forward Exchange to the amount of, say, 60 miUiard 
francs at the time when its gold stock was down at 55 milhard francs, 
there would have been no real danger of its being caught short 
and having to cover at all costs in the market in order to 
dehver the deficiency of 5 milliards, for in order to demand the 
delivery of 60 milliard francs’ worth of Foreign Exchange, the 
buyers would have to possess francs to that amount, and the Banl^ 
of France w(7uld have been in a position to restrict the volume of 
francs available for that purpose There would have been a real, if 
remote, risk, however, that the francs might be supplied to specu- 
lators through the flight of capital from France. It is doubtful if 
any Central Bank would ever expose itself to such a risk, even 
though technically there is no reason why it should not sell Forward 
Exchange in excess of the amount of its gold reserve 

The increase of speculative selling of the national currency 
through a reduction of the forward discount could be kept down by 
the adoption of an unofficial embargo on speculative Forward Ex- 
change transactions In such circumstances an unofficial embargo 
might serve a distinctly useful purpose Even with such an embargo, 
however, it might be impossible to prevent a large increase in the 
pressure on the Forward Exchange in consequence of the artificial 
reduction of the discount For, as Mr van gandick rightly points 
out m his memorandum to the International Chamber of Commerce, 
an embargo on speculative Forward Exchange operations does not 
prevent the development of highly one-sided tendencies in com- 
mercial Forward Exchange operations The reduction of the 
discount to a very low figure would tend to stimulate this tendency 
towards one-sidedness If in 1936 it had been possible to cover for- 
ward francs at a cost of 3 per cent per annum, everv French merchant 
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having to make payment in foreign currencies at a future date, and 
every foreign merchant having to receive francs at a future date, 
would unhesitatingly have covered the exchange risk As it was, 
the high cost of covering deterred many of them from doing so. On 
the other hand, while under the conditions which existed in 1935-36 
many French exporters sold their proceeds forward and many 
foreign importers from France bought francs forward m order to 
benefit by the large discount, if the discount had been reduced to a 
negligible figure this buymg pressure would have ceased almost 
completely. What is more, the reduction of the discount on for- 
ward francs would have led to the universal adoption of the practice 
of hedging against the risk of a depreciation of the franc Con- 
sequently, the French authorities would have had to take up 
formidable amounts of forward francs in spite of any restrictions 
imposed upon speculative forward operations All the more so 
since these restrictions can never be watertight But oven if the 
monetary authorities are not prepared to commit themselves to a 
systematic and persistent support of the forward rate at pegged 
rates, they could and should intervene from time ter time whenever 
this IS considered expedient for tactical purposes ''It is to the 
interest of Central Banks and Exchange Equalisation Accounts to 
act unexpectedly whenever possible By making a hard and fast 
rule never to operate m Forward Exchanges, they deprive them- 
selves of one of the means to that end. 

(8) SUPPORT INEFFECTIVE IN CASE OF FUNDAMENTAL 
DISEQUILIBRIUM 

It may be concluded that at times of sweeping pressure due to 
fundamental disequilibrium, systematic support of the forward rate 
would prove to be as ineffective a weapon as the increase of the Bank 
rate. If a currency is grossly overvalued, the application of techni- 
cal devices, ortKodnx or unorthodox, makes but little difference to 
its ultimate fate. In such circumstances, to concentrate upon the 
symptom mstead of tackhng the mam problem is simply to mistake 
the shadow for the substance. 

Above all, it cannot be emphasised sufficiently that during 
periods of recurrent distrust the fixing of the forward rate at a 
figure at which it is overvalued compared with its Interest Panties 
would not lead to an mflux of foreign funds, any more than the 
increase of the Bank rate would It is true that, in theory, short- 
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term funds invested by covered arbitrage in the country concerned 
are safe against any contingencies In practice, however, there is 
always the risk of exchange restrictions, a risk which is very 
prevalent in countries whose overvalued currencies are subject to 
heavy and persistent attacks Thus, while it is true that a high 
Bank rate fails to attract foreign funds if there is a risk of exchange 
depreciation and if the cost of covering this risk is too high, it is 
equally true that a favourable forward rate would fail to attract 
foreign funds if there appears to be great risk of exchange restric- 
tions, or major financial or political difficulties which might result 
from the overvaluation of the currency 

(9) SUPPORT OF FORWARD EXCHANGE IN CASE OP 
PAPER CURRENCIES 

Plitherto we have been dealing with the question of official 
support for Forward Exchanges m normal and abnormal conditions 
under the gold standard. The next question is how the arguments 
for and against?official support are affected under a system of incon- 
vertible curfencies Doubtless the case for systematic support 
IS weaker when the authorities are not under any obligation 
to support even the spot exchange at a definite level, let alone the 
Forward Exchange If the inconvertible paper currencies are mam- 
tamed more or less stable by means of Exchange Equalisation 
Account operations, then the arguments put forward for and against 
intervention m the case of gold currencies hold good without any 
material difference If, however, the paper currencies are allowed 
more or less to find their own level, then the question of gold losses 
brought about by arbitrage operations does not arise A wide 
discount on the Forward Exchange would encourage such operations, 
and would thus lead to the depreciation of the spot exchange. It 
would not, however, entail a dechne of the gold resources The 
strength of the argument in favour of intervention m such circum- 
stances will be determined by the official attitude towards deprecia- 
tion of the spot exchange — whether it is considered a blessing in 
disguise or a major disaster 
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FORWARD RATE POLICY BANK RATE POLICY 

(1) THE TWILIGHT OF BANK BATE WORSHIP 

In the abnormal conditions prevailing at the time of writing this 
book, the question whether the monetary authorities should or 
should not support the Forward Exchange against speculative 
attack IS of great immediate importance. On a longer view, how- 
ever, the broader question whether in normal conditions the mani- 
pulation of forward rates should form part of the authorities’ 
regular practice is of far greater significance Such manipulations 
may aim simply at attracting foreign funds, or they may have the 
much broader object of providing an alternative tb Bank rate 
changes as a means for regulating the international movements of 
funds. We have discussed the question of short-term borrowing 
through official Forward Exchange operations in Chapter XXXVII, 
dealing with the Forward Exchange policy pursued by the Austrian 
National Bank I have very little to add to the remarks I made 
on the subject in commenting upon that policy On the other 
hand, even though the forward rate policy aiming at the systematic 
regulation of the international flow of funds has been discussed in 
some detail, in chapters especially XXXVI and XXXVIII, dealing 
with the Forward Exchange operations of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank and the Bank of France, there remain many points which 
deserve detailed examination 

The study of forward rate policy as a possible alternative to 
Bank rate policy is one of the most important connecting links 
between the special theoretico-techmcal study of Forward Exchange 
and the general study of monetary policy A suggestion that there 
can be an alternative to Bank rate policy is no longer considered a 
sacrilege For, the cult of Bank rate worship, which originated 
during the mneteenth century and attained the zenith of its popu- 
larity after the war, is definitely on the decline. The conception 
that the course of the world can and should be governed by means 
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of Bank rate changes has been discredited to a large degree, partly 
owing to experience which has cast doubt upon the omnipotence of 
the Bank rate, and partly as a result of the spirited attacks delivered 
against it by Mr. Keynes and others 

Whether or not it is possible to perform by means of the Bank 
rate all the miracles which the acolytes of Bank rate worship claim 
to be able to perform, grave doubts have arisen upon whether it is 
desirable to make such extensive use of the Bank rate. Accordmg 
to the orthodox school, the Bank rate should perform the dual 
function of regulating internal trade as well as the mternational 
movement of funds During recent years, however, it has been 
realised to an mcreasing degree that these two functions are 
often incompatible. Situations often arise m which a high Bank 
rate is necessary from the point of view of the international move- 
ment of funds while it is unnecessary and harmful from the pomt 
of view of mternal trade Similarly, situations often arise in which 
a low Bank rate may be desnable from the point of view of the 
international movement of funds while it is undesirable from the 
pomt of view of internal trade 
• 

(2) IKCOMPATIBILITY OF DUAL FTJNCTIOISrS OF BAISTK RATE 

Whenever the dual functions of the Bank rate come into con- 
flict with each other, the monetary authorities are confronted with 
the dilemma of deciding whether to use the Bank rate m accordance 
with internal or with international requirements If, for the sake 
of encouraging home trade, they maintain the Bank rate at a level 
which IS too low from the point of view of the international move- 
ment of funds, the result is a steady pressure on the currency. If, 
in order to cope with this pressure, the Bank rate is raised, then 
home trade is bound to suffer This is what actually happened in 
Great Bntam in 1929 Conversely, a situation may arise in 
which mternal considerations require a high Bank Tate, while inter- 
national considerations require a low Bank rate If on such 
occasions the Banlc rate is maintained at a low level in order to 
prevent an unwanted mflux of funds, it may lead to unwanted 
boom-like conditions in mternal trade and finance If, in con- 
sequence of this internal boom, the Bank rate is raised in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of mternal conditions, this will 
lead to an unwanted influx of funds calculated to stimulate those 
very b6om-lil?;e conditions for the sake of which the Bank rate 
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was raised This is what actually happened in the United States 
in 1927-29 

After the war various Central Banks endeavoured to reconcile 
the international and the internal requirements of their Bank rate 
policy by the use of open-market operations By such means they 
tried to offseu the effect upon internal trade of an unwanted influx 
or efflux of gold Open-market operations may offset the effect on 
the volume of credit of an influx or efflux of gold. They are bound, 
however, to affect the techmeal position especially if a centre with an 
madequate gold stock loses gold Moreover, they do not eliminate 
the psychological effect of an influx or efflux of gold They are 
therefore capable of reconcihng conflicting internal and international 
requirements of Bank rate policy to a limited extent only. 


(3) MR. KRYNES’S PROPOSAL 

Evidently, on many occasions it is impossible to find a com- 
promise between the conflicting international and internal require- 
ments. It IS therefore impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
Bank rate is not suitable for fulfilling the dual funct!?on for which 
it has been used The disadvantages of forcing it to fulfil both of 
these often conflicting functions are so obvious that it is really 
amazing how little attention has so far been paid to the question 
of whether it would not be possible to relieve the Bank rate of one 
of its functions Yet as long ago as 1922 Mr. Keynes put forward a 
scheme which claims to provide the solution required According 
to his scheme, the mternal and international functions of the Bank 
rate should he divorced from each other , the Bank rate should be 
used solely for the purpose of regulating internal trade. Its inter- 
national functions should be replaced by a policy of manipulating 
Forward Exchange rates for the purpose of regulating the inter- 
national movement of funds These proposals, however, met with 
very little response^ either among the public, who simply could not 
understand their technicality, or among bankers, statesmen and 
economists, whose understanding of the technique or theory of 
Forward Exchange left also much to be desired We have seen in 
Chapter XXXV that on the few occasions when Mr Keynes’s pro- 
posal has come up for consideration by authoritative bodies, the 
authorities concerned have thought it safer to take the line of least 
resistance by leavmg it alone ^ 

On the other hand, we showed in Chapters XXXVI, XXXVII 
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and XXXVIII that in practice the monetary authorities of several 
countries have at times adopted devices which sought to supple- 
ment the international functions of their Bank rate policy by a 
policy of manipulating forward rates It is not known whether in 
any of these instances the Central Banks concerned consciously 
followed Mr Keynes’s proposal The chances are that, m the course 
of dealmg with the practical problems they had to face, they simply 
stumbled upon the very same solution which they and their col- 
leagues had previously or subsequently rejected for lack of under- 
standing of its theoretical implications 


(4) THE IDEAL SOLUTION 

In the majority of cases m which Central Banks have sought 
to influence the international movement of funds by means of 
the forward rate instead of by the Bank rate, then* object has 
been essentially limited and one-sided Either they wanted simply 
to encourage the influx of foreign capital — this was done by the 
Austrian Natior\al Bank and other Central Banks of the Succession 
States, the B^nco do Brasil, etc — or they wanted to provoke an 
outflow of funds — this was done by the Bank of France So far as 
it is possible to ascertain, there is only one instance — that of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank before the war — of the systematic pursu- 
ance of a forward rate policy, as an alternative to Bank rate 
changes, for the regulation of the inflow as well as the outflow of 
international balances over a long period. 

So far as is known, the majority of Central Banks have never 
attempted to substitute a forward rate policy for an '' external ” 
Bank rate policy And yet this was the obvious solution, for by 
means of it they could have had the best of both worlds. When- 
ever the internal trade situation necessitated a low Bank rate, 
while the trend of the international movement of funds necessitated 
a high Bank rate, the difficulty could have been overcome by 
causing the forward rates of the national currency to appreciate 
above their Interest Panties Such an overvaluation of forward 
rates is just as effective m attractmg or retaining foreign balances 
as IS a higher Bank rate After all, it makes no difference to those 
engaged m interest arbitrage whether they obtain their higher yield 
through higher interest rates or through the higher profit on the 
swap Instead of needlessly penalising home trade, or of allowing, 
for the sake of home trade, a deterioration of the technical monetary 
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position, the monetary authorities, by applying this device, could 
solve the difficult problem of eating their cake and keeping it 
Again, if the internal trade situation or Stock Exchange activity 
threatened to develop into a speculative boom or unwanted in- 
flationary expansion, the authorities could raise the Bank rate at 
home without thereby provoking an unwanted influx of foreign 
funds and gold All they have to do m such a case is to cause the 
forward rates of the national currency to depreciate until they are 
undervalued compared with their Interest Parities The result is 
a check to the influx or a stimulus to the efflux of funds 


( 5 ) AN Ain TO BANK RATE POLICY 

By adopting the forward rate policy indicated above, Central 
Banks would be able to make their Bank rate policy dependent 
solely upon internal considerations The Bank rate would be 
relieved of the often impossible task of satisfying both internal and 
international requirements And that is not all. The forward 
rate policy would be able to support the Bank :^’ate policy even 
in the internal sphere If the trade of a country, is depressed, 
the authorities are anxious to maintain interest rates at a low level 
in order to stimulate trade by means of cheap and plentiful credit 
In the ordinary course this would tend to lead to an outflow of 
foreign capital and to an outflow of gold Should this movement 
assume considerable dimensions, it would materially reduce the 
volume of credit available, and might even make it difficult to 
keep money cheap Indeed, even though the authorities were 
determmed not to raise the Bank rate, and were prepared to witness 
an outflow of gold, developments in the internal money market, 
brought about by the loss of gold, might eventually force their 
hands, for there are technical limits to the extent of open maiket 
operations If, on the other hand, they should cause the forward 
rates of the national currency to appreciate above their Interest 
Parities, the result would be an influx of funds, or at any rate a 
cessation of the efflux, notwithstanding the low Bank rate Con- 
sequently, the low Bank rate would be able to produce its full effect 
upon trade. And in cases where the oyervaluation of the Forward 
Exchange provokes an actual influx, it definitely reinforces the 
efforts of the authorities to make money cheap and plentiful* 

Conversely, in the absence of a forward rate policy, official 
efforts to keep money dear and scarce m order to check an in- 
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flationary expansion or a speculative boom are apt to be frustrated 
by the influx of funds provoked by the high Banlc rate If, how- 
ever, the Central Bank causes the forward rate to depreciate beneath 
its Interest Panties, it is able to stave off the unwanted influx, so 
that the dear money policy is not disturbed by the mternational 
effect of the high Bank rate Indeed, if the deliberate depreciation 
of the Forward Exchange is carried far enough, it leads to an out- 
flow of balances and gold, which would actually support the Bank 
rate policy in its task of making money dear and scarce. 


(6) DISEQUILIBRIUM OF PRICES AND FORWARD RATE POLICY 

/ The orthodox school would doubtless object to the proposed 
forward rate policy on the grounds that it would tend to perpetuate 
the disequilibrium between price levels m various countries. It is 
often argued that if trade is more depressed in one country 
than in another, it is because its price level is out of equilibrium. 
On this assumption it is urged that the remedy is not a low Bank rate 
^/^ich might cause a rise or prevent a fall in prices, but a high Bank 
/ rate, which w«>uld cause a fall in prices and, by improving the trade 
balance, would thus tend to provoke a buying pressure on the 
exchange This school of thought claims that it would be unsound 
policy to try to bolster up the exchange by means of attracting or 
retaining foreign balances through offering them an artificial profit 
on the swap. According to this orthodox conception, it is the 
sacred duty of the monetary authorities of every country to restore 
equilibrium by means of a high Bank rate and credit restrictions, 
even though these measures may destroy trade and '' temporarily ” 
aggravate an existmg depression 

It IS necessary to bear m mmd, however, that trade depression 
in a country may be due to a variety of causes other than dis- 
eqmlibrium between its commodity prices and the world level It 
may be due to changes m the trend of national 6r international 
consumption or production, which may cause unemployment to 
increase even when the price level is not out of equilibrium with 
the world level If, for instance, the world consumption of coal 
should dechne as a result of the substitution of oil for coal, then a 
country whose trade largely depends upon the full employment of 
its coal industry is likely to suffer trade depression even though 
its prices are not higher than those of other countries Or if most 
countries create textile industries of their own, and protect them 
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with proliibative tariffs, then a country whose trade largely depends 
on textile exports is likely to undergo a depression even if its general 
price level is not unduly high The orthodox idea in such cases is 
that the losses of the coal or textile trades should he made good by 
the gains of other' trades, and that to make this possible the price 
level of the country concerned should be forced down by means of a 
high Bank rate This theory is becoming, however, discredited to 
an increasing degree It stands to reason that, in the situations 
described above, it is desirable to assist the adjustment of trade to 
the changed requirements by keeping money reasonably cheap and 
plentiful. This cannot be achieved without causing a depletion 
of the gold reserve unless the Central Bank is prepared to use the 
device of forward rate pohcy. 


(7) HIGH BANK BATE NOT INEVITABLE 

In any case, even if the depression is due to the relatively high 
level of prices compared with the world level, that does not neces- 
sarily justify a policy of high Bank rate If tl^e disequilibrium 
is substantial, then its readjustment by a high Bank rate would 
require such a degree of deflation that, even m the opinion of such 
extreme deflationists as Professor Lionel Robbins, the game is not 
worth the candle If, on the other hand, the disequilibrium is 
moderate, then it may well be asked whether it is not wiser to let it 
remain, and to neutralise its effect by means of a judicious forward 
rate policy rather than to fight it by means of a relentless Bank 
rate policy There is no absolute necessity for the price level in 
every country to be at equilibrium with the world level Indeed, 
such a thing is impossible Even before the war, when the world 
was supposed to be enjoying a high degree of equilibrium, there 
were very marked discrepancies between price levels in various 
countries. It is advisable to discard dogmatism on this matter 

All this, however, is a matter of opinion, and detailed discussion 
of the broader issue, would be outside the scope of this book It 
is necessary, however, to emphasise the fact that the monetary 
authorities of a country, should they be inclined to adopt the un- 
orthodox view, would find the device of forward rate policy very 
useful If they are unaware of the existence of such a device, they 
might be reluctantly compelled by the pressure on their gold stock 
to adopt a h%h Bank rate pohcy even though they were of opinion 
that this not m the best interests of the country. Against their 
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better judgment, they would have to restore equilibrium by de- 
stroying trade. 

It IS high time that all monetary authorities reahsed that there 
is an alternative method at their disposal. Whether they used the 
alternative would naturally depend upon whether they are pro- 
gressive or orthodox But it is essential that those who are inclined 
to discard orthodox dogmatism should reahse that the remedy lies 
in their hands 

(8) TEADE DEFICIT AND FOEWAED BATE POLICY 

In many instances the Bank rate is raised, temporarily or 
otherwise, not in order to restore the equilibrium of national prices 
with the world price level, but m order to neutralise the effect of 
an adverse trade balance upon the gold stock Even if the adverse 
balance is obviously seasonal only, its effect on the gold reserve is 
offset with the aid of a higher Bank rate This end can, however, 
be achieved also by means of the forward rate policy, without 
inflicting upon trade the disadvantages of a fluctuating Bank rate. 
To fill the g^ created by an import surplus, foreign funds can 
be attracted either by means of high mterest rates or by means 
of a profit on the swap According to the orthodox school, it 
would be highly unsound to bolster up the exchange by attracting 
foreign short-term funds through such artificial methods. Yet from 
this point of view, there is in reahty absolutely nothmg to choose 
between a Bank rate policy and forward rate policy Both aim at 
bolstering up the exchange by attractmg foreign balances In both 
cases those balances are liable to withdrawal at short notice, and 
their presence may render the currency vulnerable 

Why it should be considered sound to brmg about this situation 
by a high Bank rate, and unsound to bring it about by means of 
a high premium on the Forward Exchange, is difficult to understand 
If the trade deficit is temporary, then there can^bemo harm if its 
effect upon the exchange is offset by attracting foreign balances, 
whether through a high Bank rate or a favourable swap rate. If 
the trade deficit is of a lasting nature, then it is desirable that it 
should be covered by means of long-term borrowmg abroad To 
cover it by means of short-term borrowing, and thus to increase the 
international floating indebtedness to an xmdesirable degree, is 
'' unsound ”, no matter what the method by which the foreign 
balances are attracted, i 
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It may be argued that a raising of the Bank rate would stimu- 
late the issue of long-term loans abroad, and would thus accelerate 
the consolidation of the floating indebtedness This argument may 
carry weight if borrowing abroad is loft to individual initiative 
If, however, the authorities exercise their function of regulating 
the issue of long-term loans abroad, then there is no need for them 
to raise the Bank rate in order to drive some of the borrowers to 
foreign markets The Government itself, or various official and 
semi-official corporations, may issue long-term loans abroad if this 
is necessary for the consolidation of the international floating in- 
debtedness of the country Or it may discourage the flotation of 
certain types of securities in the home market, thus compelling 
potential borrowers to find the capital abroad 

Another argument which is used in favour of the high Bank 
rate method, as opposed to the forward rate method, of counteracting 
the effect of adverse trade balance is that a high Bank rate would 
tend to lower prices, and would therefore tend to wipe out the trade 
deficit Unquestionably, it is true that tlie manipulation of the 
forward rate would produce no such result. The (picstion is, is it 
worth while to restore the equilibrium of the trade balance by 
means of destroying home trade through a high BanJe rate and 
credit restriction^ This again is a broad question, detailed dis- 
cussion of which IS outside the scope of this book What matters, 
from our point of view, is that the monetary authorities should 
realise that they can choose between restoring the trade balance by 
means of destroying trade through a high Bank rate and credit 
restriction and neutrahsing the effect of a trade deficit on the gold 
reserve by means of Forward Exchange manipulations. 


(9) COUNTERACTING FINANCIAL PRESSURE 

Many even of those who favour a high Bank rate in the event 
of disequihbnum between the national and international price levels, 
or m the event of a^trade deficit, are prepared to admit that, when 
pressure on the exchange is due to neither of these causes but merely 
to an outflow of funds brought about by international financial de- 
velopments, there is everything to be said m favour of the alter- 
native method of counteractmg the pressure Orthodox economists 
may think it worth while to destroy home trade for the sake of 
making imports and exports balance each other Unless, however, 
they are fanatical doctrinaires, it is inconceivable that they should 
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consider it desirable to destroy trade m Great Britain by means of 
a high Banlc rate and credit restriction merely because a speculative 
boom on Wall Street attracts funds from London and results in a 
pressure on sterling To try to offset the effect of such pressure 
by forcing down commodity prices below the world level and to 
meet capital transfers by enforcmg an increase of current exports, is 
obviously the height of absurdity And yet all but a few Central 
Banks have always considered it the natural thing to do There is 
pressure on the exchange , gold is leaving the country , the market 
rate of discount is rising , therefore we must raise the Bank rate ’b 
IS the beginmng and the end of the much-vaunted wisdom of many 
a reputed Central Banker The necessity for this course of action 
was taken for granted — mainly because Central Banks have not 
reahsed that they have at their disposal an alternative method of 
counteracting the pressure 


(10) A COSTLY LESSON 

The world has had to pay dearly for the ignorance of its mone- 
tary authorit^s It was because European Central Banlcs in 1929 
were not aware that there was an alternative weapon to the high 
Bank rate that the Wall Street boom, although confined to one 
country, was followed by a w^orld-wide slump in commodities In 
1929 there was nothing so inherently unsound in the commodity 
situation itself as to make the subsequent slump inevitable What 
happened was simply this In order to fight the speculative boom 
the American authorities adopted a poKcy of dear money This 
attracted further funds from Europe in general, and from London 
m particular, and resulted in a selling pressure upon the European 
currencies, especially upon sterling To retain the funds that were 
leaving for New York, the Bank of England and other European 
Central Banks resorted to the orthodox device of raisins their 
Bank rates The result was a world-wide curtailment of credit 
Outside the United States, there was no such speculative expansion 
of trade as would have justified this drastic action. Trade in Great 
Britam was distinctly depressed even before the mcrease of the 
Bank rate during 1929, while in most other European countries it 
was far from booming Consequently, the all-round increase of 
the Bank rates and curtailment of credit resulted in a wholesale 
contraction of trade and purchasing power The outcome was the 
slump, culminating m the financial crisis of 1931, and leading to a 
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senes of crises and a prolonged depression from which, even at the 
time of writing, seven years after the Wall Street boom, many 
parts of the world are only just beginning to emerge. 

If instead of raising the Bank rate, the Bank of England and the 
other European Central Banks had resorted to the device of forward 
rate policy, the disaster might have been, if not altogether avoided, 
at any rate considerably mitigated. Admittedly, the situation m 
Wall Street was unsound and required correction But for the fact, 
however, that the Wall Street situation led to high Bank rates and 
credit contraction in Europe, there would have been no reason 
whatsoever why the inevitable Wall Street slump should have pro- 
voked a world-wide slump in commodities At any rate, there was 
no need whatsoever for a slump in commodities on anything like 
the scale experienced after the credit contractions of 1929. 


(11) HOW FLOW OF EIJBOrFAlSr FUNDS TO WALL STREET COULD 
HAVE BEEN CHECKED 

It may be argued that it would not have been easy to check the 
westward flow of funds by means of Forward Exchange manipula- 
tions In reality, a forward rate policy would have gone a much 
longer way towards checking the flow than did the Bank rate 
policy. Capital transferred to New York for investment in Wall 
Street would of course have been unaffected by a forward rate 
policy, as it was unaffected by the higher Bank rates in Europe 
But the transfer of funds for investment in brokers’ loans would 
have been affected by a forward rate policy to a much higher degree 
than they were by the Bank rate policy pursued in London and 
other European centres It was obviously impossible to raise Bank 
rates sufficiently to compete with the attraction provided by the 
fantastic interest rates paid on brokers’ loans m Wall Street. There 
would have been no difficulty, however, m raising the premium on 
forward sterhng to a sufficiently high figure to induce holders of 
London balances to" abstain from transferring them to New York 
It is true that to do so would have necessitated an artificial deprecia- 
tion of the forward dollar to a substantial degree Technically, this 
would have been feasible, provided that the British authorities had 
been prepared to pay a sufficiently high premium on forward sterling, 
and provided that the margin between gold points had been widened 
sufficiently to discourage uncovered interest arbitrage. 

Admittedly, the operation would have been costly especially 
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as it would have had to have been undertaken on a considerable 
scale. It would have been well worth while, however, to spend a 
few milhon pounds to obviate the necessity of raising the Bank rate 
and contracting credit Apart altogether from the general benefit 
of such pohcy to trade, it would have involved no loss to the tax- 
payer, since the increase in the cost of the huge floating debt as a 
result of the high Bank rate would have been avoided. It ought 
to be borne in mmd that, with a huge floating debt, 1 per cent in 
the Bank rate means a difference of miUions of pounds in mterest, 
in addition to the difference it makes in the cost of conversion 
operations. Allowing for this, it is reasonable to assume that the 
operations that would have been undertaken to mamtain forward 
sterhng at an overvalued level might ha-ve been profitable for the 
Treasury even from a narrow financial point of view, apart from 
their broader indirect effect upon trade 


(12) NEED FOR CO-OFERATION BETWEEN CENTRAL BANKS 

Needless to^say, efficient execution of the forward rate policy 
required would have necessitated close collaboration between the 
monetary authorities of the leading countries. There is no reason 
to suppose, however, that this would have been very difficult to 
secure After all, it was as much to the mterest of the Umted 
States authorities to prevent an unwanted influx of foreign funds as 
it was to the mterest of the Bank of England and other European 
Central Banks to prevent an unwanted efflux In any case, the 
movement towards co-operation between Central Banks was at its 
zenith at that time, and there is little doubt that it would have been 
possible to reach a satisfactory agreement The co-operation would 
have been necessary if the special conditions which called for official 
intervention had lasted more than three months. In the early 
stages, it would have been sufficient if the British authorities had 
sold forward dollars outright, or if the American" authorities had 
bought forward sterlmg outright, in order, to brmg about the 
necessary depreciation of forward dollars. At the end of three 
months, however, it might have become necessary for them to carry 
their positions, which would have compelled the British authorities 
to borrow dollars from the Federal Reserve Bank, and compelled 
the American authorities to accumulate a sterhng balance with the 
Bank of England It is conceivable, however, that by reducing 
the mflux of funds from Europe the high Bank rate in New York 
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could easily Lave been made effective within a short time, so 
that the necessity for carrying the exchange positions would not 
have arisen 

It IS true that time money rates in New York were at times 
so high that the exchange risk, which was limited by the margin 
between gold import point and gold export point, was not sufficient 
to discourage uncovered interest arbitrage on time money for three 
months In the circumstances, a widening of the margin between 
gold points might have been necessary as a complementary measure 
to the forward rate policy, for it is precisely under such conditions 
that this measure is most effective Moreover, the mere fact that 
both Central Banks concerned had the right to raise or lower their 
mint parity would have been sufficient to discourage uncovered 
interest arbitrage even if the authorities did not actually avail 
themselves of their right 

Admittedly, it is easy to be wise after the event In 1929 I did 
not advocate the adoption of a forward rate policy, so I have no 
right to criticise others for having failed to adopt it Mr Keynes, 
however, and Mr Keynes alone, is fully entitled to blame the 
authorities for having ignored his proposals. In pointing out what 
might have happened had the authorities pursued the course 
advocated above, my object is not to cry over spilt milk but to draw 
the attention of the authorities to possibilities in the future The 
fact that the failure to use such a technical device can lead to such 
far-reaching consequences is indeed a lesson well worth remembering. 

(13) FORWABD BATE POLICY AS AN OBTHODOX DEVICE 

Hitherto we have examined forward rate policy as an essentially 
unorthodox device Its adoption can be advocated, however, also 
on strictly orthodox grounds, as a means of making orthodox Bank 
rate policy more effective. We have seen in Chapter XXI that the 
departure of forward rates from their Interest Panties is apt to 
react upon internal mterest rates, and thus to interfere with the 
official discount rate policy To avoid this interference, the Central 
Banks may find it expedient to bring about a readjustment of for- 
ward rates to their Interest Parities 

We have also seen in Chapter XXVII that the effect of Bank 
rate changes on gold movements depends upon the extent and 
promptness of the adjustment of forward rates to their changed 
Interest Parities, The slower the adjustment the larger the inter- 
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national flow of gold through interest arbitrage and through changes 
in credit availments If, however, the authorities intervene in 
order to bring about instantaneous adjustment, the gold movements 
provoked by the Bank rate changes can be reduced to a minimum, 
for the inducement to interest arbitrage, and to repayment of credits 
m the dear money centre and additional borrowing in the cheap 
money centre, will be reduced If, on the other hand, the adjust- 
ment IS delayed artificially, the effect of Bank rate changes on gold 
movements will be accentuated, by stimulating such inducement to 
interest arbitrage, etc , as already exists through the natural delay 
in the adjustment Whether the Bank rate changes are made for 
the purpose of bringing about gold movements, or whether they are 
made for other purposes, and the resultant gold movements being 
regarded simply as an incidental disadvantage, the official policy 
can be made more effective if it is supplemented by a forward rate 
policy 


( 14 ) CEITTHAL banks’ EMPIBICISM 

It IS characteristic for the utter empiricism with which Central 
Banking has been conducted in the past that, a few exceptions apart, 
the effect of Bank rate changes on gold movements has always been 
left to chance Although Central Banks were never m any doubt 
about whether they wanted their rate changes, or those of other 
Central Banks, to cause an influx or efflux of gold, they never 
attempted to regulate the effect of such changes on gold movements. 
Indeed, in all probabihty they were even unaware that the degree 
of promptness with which forward rates responded to Bank rate 
changes largely influenced the extent to which those changes led to 
gold movements, that a change of the Bank rate by, say, one per 
cent may, from the point of view of its immediate effect on gold 
movements, be equivalent to per cent, ^ per cent, J per cent or ml, 
according to the degree to which forward rates adjusted themselves 
to their new Interest Panties Whether or not they wanted the 
Bank rate change to bring about gold movements, they just made 
the change and hoped for the best 

It has been a classical rule in the art of Central Banking that, by 
raismg the Bank rate to a crisis level, an acceptance centre can in 
times of emergency compel its foreign debtors to repay their credits. 
Those who practised this rule were unaware that, smce the develop- 
ment of the Forward Exchange market, the response to such a crisis 
measure has come to depend largely upon the degree to which for- 
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ward rates adjust themselves to their Interest Panties, and complete 
adjustment necessarily nullifies the effect of the measure No 
efforts have ever been made to ensure the effectiveness of the Bank 
rate action by appropriate manipulation of forward rates 

Even if Central Banks reject the principle that Bank rate should 
be confined to internal regulation, and have every intention of 
adhering to the orthodox principle of using it for both internal and 
international purposes, they might at any rate endeavour to make 
their chosen pohcy more effective by means of Forward Exchange 
operations From their own point of view, there is everything to 
be said m favour of a scientific handling of the Bank rate weapon, 
even if it is used without scientific discrimination regarding its 
object 
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(1) NEED FOE EXPERIENCE AND TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 

Possibly one of the mam reasons why Central Banks in general 
have been reluctant to adopt the technical devices suggested by 
Mr Keynes is their fear of embarking upon a bold innovation 
in Central Banlimg practice Indeed, for many Central Banks 
Foreign Exchange operations in general have been an innovation 
As, however, there is but httle difference between Foreign Exchange 
operations by Central Banks and by other banks, there was ample 
experience upon which Central Banks could draw. In using the 
subtle device of forward rate policy, however, Central Banks would 
have to elaborate an almost entirely new policy and technique 
The material available through past experience, while sufficient to 
show that the policy advocated is feasible, is not sufficient to provide 
detailed guidance in its application Central Banks would have to 
learn through trial and error Possibly some of them are reluctant 
to run the risk of making mistakes during the mitial period of the 
application of the new scheme 

Another conceivable reason for the reluctance of Central Banks 
to adopt a forward rate policy lies in its highly technical character 
In foreign exchange operations in general, those who determine the 
broad outlmes of policy can leave the technical execution of that 
policy to practical speciahsts. They are nevertheless able to super- 
vise the technical execution of their pohcy, since there is nothmg in 
spot exchange operations which cannot easily be grasped by any 
banker or Treasury official, even if he has had no direct experience 
in Foreign Exchange dealing The same cannot be said of forward 
rate policy It is impossible to draw a line between the principles 
of that policy and its technique, for the prmciples themselves are 
highly technical To be able to determine the outlines of such a 
pohcy, those responsible for it must be well acquainted with a mass 
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of technical details There can be no division of labour between the 
planning of the policy and its execution 

( 2 ) QUESTION OF PERSONNEL 

Unless the senior officials cared to leave the planning of the 
policy to those in charge of its execution, they themselves would 
have to acquire the practical knowledge which exchange dealers 
possess Unfortunately, it is not often that Foreign Exchange 
dealers who possess a thorough knowledge of technical detail are 
also endowed with the qualities required to enable them to formulate 
the policy to be pursued Even if they did happen to have such 
dual qualifications, it is doubtful whether their seniors would be in 
a position to recognise this and would be prepared to entrust them 
with the planning as well as the execution of the forward rate policy 
The Austro-Hungarian Ban!?: before the war was foitunate in 
possessing such an exceptional man as the late Secretary Kuhn, 
who, while occupying a comparatively subordinate position, was 
allowed a free hand in devising and executing the forward rate 
policy pursued by that Bank. Every Central Bank is pot, however, 
equally fortunate, and it may well be that the anticipation of 
difficulties of personnel were partly responsible for the general 
reluctance to adopt Mr Keynes’s proposal 
^ Yet there is nothing in the theory and the technique of Forward 
Exchange which could not be grasped by any intelligent man with 
a good general knowledge of finance and Foreign Exchange. I am 
convinced that practically every Treasury and Central Bank 
possesses officials who are capable of grasping the broader implica- 
tions of Forward Exchange policy, and who at the same time are 
capable of mastering technical details Or, failing that, it would be 
possible to find the right man in the banking community It is, 
of course, easier to reject the proposal than to discover the right 
man and assume rosponsibility for his actions 


( 3 ) RULES OF FORWARD RATE FOLIOY 

Another difficult problem is to establish a set of rules governing 
the circumstances in which the application of forward rate policy 
is justified Mr Keynes made it quite plain that he has only 
normal conditions in mind This means that he expects his scheme 
to work satisfactorily only m conditions of monetary stability 
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when there is no sweeping pressure on the currency, either owing 
to fundamental disequilibrium or owing to a wholesale flight of 
capital and speculative attack. It is, needless to say, difficult to 
ascertain the nature and the causes of pressure. From this point 
of view, however, those who have to make decisions about Bank 
rate changes are confronted with exactly the same difficulty, 
unless they choose to follow the primitive rule of raising the 
Bank rate whenever there is a sellmg pressure on a currency and 
reducing it whenever there is a buymg pressure, irrespective of the 
cause 

Doubtless, even after a general stabilisation, conditions will 
never be '' normal ” in the pre-war sense of the term, but this is an 
advantage from the pomt of view of the chances of the successful 
apphcation of the forward rate policy. In pre-war days there was 
a considerable amount of uncovered interest arbitrage between 
currencies on a gold basis The movements of spot exchanges 
within gold points were to a large degree seasonal and arbitrageurs 
did not as a rule go very far wrong in taking a view about the prob- 
able extent of the depreciation of the exchanges with which they 
were concerjied Between 1925 and 1931 the movements were 
less regular, and cautious arbitrageurs had to allow for the possi- 
bihty of unexpected fluctuations up to the gold points. There is 
no reason to suppose that it will be otherwise after the stabilisation 
of the currencies The mcreased risk of unexpected movements 
withm the gold points — a risk which can be further increased 
artificially by adopting Mr Keynes’s proposal for widening the 
margm between the gold points — ^wiU induce arbitrageurs to cover 
in most cases As a result, the predommant part of mternational 
transfers of funds through interest arbitrage would come under the 
influence of the official forward rate policy 


(4) TECHNICAL DETAILS 

A forward rate policy is a much more elastic weapon than a Bank 
rate policy. The Bank rate cannot be changed every day, and the 
mmimum change is traditionally J per cent Forward rates, how- 
ever, can be changed several times a day, indeed several times in an 
hour, and can be changed fractionally until the desired effect upon 
the movement of funds is produced 

A forward rate pohcy should operate both ways. It should be 
applied just as readily against an unwanted buying pressure as 
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against an unwanted selling pressure Without necessarily being 
continuous, it should become part of the normal routine of Central 
Banking instead of being reserved for major emergencies 

Admittedly, the multiplicity of Interest Parities often makes 
it impossible to adjust forward rates even approximately to the 
margin between all the various kinds of interest rates In such 
mstanees forward rates must be adjusted to the margin between 
those interest rates which form the major basis of interest arbitrage. 

The authorities should be prepared to deal either m swaps or 
outright Since the system would be applied only during periods 
of stability, the risk involved m outright operations would not be 
excessive On many occasions it is not convenient to corftbine 
forward operations with spot operations, and on such occasions 
the authorities should not be debarred by dogmatism from taking 
relatively moderate risks if necessary 

(5) ACCELERATION OB. PREVENTION OE ADJUSTMENT 

There is usually a natural tendency of forward rates to move in 
the right direction, and all the authorities would usually be called 
upon to do would be to accentuate, regulate and accelerate this 
tendency whenever necessary, or to moderate it on the occasions 
when it goes in an unwanted direction 

In order to make the forward rate policy reasonably effective, 
frequently it would not be necessary to cause the forward rate to 
appreciate or depreciate beyond its Interest Parities. Admittedly, 
a deliberate overvaluation or undervaluation of the forward rate 
would materially increase the effect of the device on the movement 
of funds. In many instances, however, it would be sufficient if the 
Central Bank were to take steps to keep forward rates at their 
Interest Parities, adjusting them instantaneously to any changes in 
the Interest Panties By such means. Central Banks would be in a 
position to neutralise almost completely the effect of a high or low 
Bank rate upon the international movement of funds If the forward 
rates are adjusted instantaneously to any changes m the relative 
level of mterest rates, then there is no reason why changes m the 
margm between interest rates in two centres should lead to unwanted 
movements of funds through covered mterest arbitrage 

In other instances the forward rate policy would consist of pre- 
venting or delaying the natural adjustment of forward rates to their 
Interest Parities. We have seen m the last chapter that, if the 
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Bank rate is raised in order to attract gold, this end can only be 
attained if forward rates do not adjust themselves too quickly to 
their changed Interest Panties Intervention in the Forward 
Exchange market would have to aim occasionally at preventing 
Interest Panties from working too smoothly 

If a Central Bank reduces its rediscount rate in order to stimu- 
late home trade, and if it adjusts its forward rate to the new 
Interest Panties, this would stop the outflow of funds through 
mterest arbitrage with covered exchange, but it would not stop 
the withdrawal of funds on the part of those who do not consider 
it necessary to cover the exchange risk We saw in Chapters XXI 
and itolVII, however, that uncovered mterest arbitrage does not 
as a rule lead to gold movements, for the simple reason that few 
arbitrageurs care to run the risk of taking uncovered commitments 
in an exchange which is at gold import point unless the difference 
between mterest rates m the two centres appears to make it worth 
while to take the exchange risk In order to make the forward 
rate policy more effective, it is advisable to adopt Mr Keynes’s 
second proposal^by widenmg the actual or potential margm between 
gold pomts ^By this means the risk attached to uncovered mterest 
arbitrage is increased, so that there is less hkelihood of gold move- 
ments through arbitrage transactions which are not directly 
affected by the forward rate pohcy 

Even in such circumstances, gold movements caused by the 
repatriation of funds by the nationals of countries which had raised 
their Bank rate would largely escape the influence of the forward 
rate pohcy Although such repatriations might not appear profit- 
able on a strictly interest basis, they could nevertheless be brought 
about by a high Bank rate at home, owing to monetary stringency 
in the home market. Such repatriations, if they occur on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, would lead to an outflow of gold in spite of the 
efforts of the Central Bank with the lower discount rate to adjust 
the forward rate to its Interest Panties In order to prevent such 
an outflow of funds it might be desirable to do more than merely 
neutralise the effect of the lower Bank rate by adjusting the forward 
rates to their Interest Panties A deliberate overvaluation of the 
Forward Exchange would then lead to an influx of funds through 
covered interest arbitrage, and this would neutralise the effect of the 
efflux of funds brought about by repatriation. 
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(6) CO-ORDINATION OF FORWARD RATE FOLICIES 

If only one Central Bank were to practise a forward rate policy, 
its hands would be entirely free Whatever rate it fixed would 
hold good m the world market, so long as it were prepared to 
operate to an unlimited extent at the official rate quoted If, 
however, more than one Central Bank wore to adopt the policy 
of influencing forward rates, then complications would be apt to 
arise unless they were to co-ordinate the various policies through 
collaboration. It may well be asked what would happen if two 
Central Banks wanted to attract funds at the same time by over- 
valuing their respective Forward Exchanges Let us suppose that 
both the Bank of England and the Bank of France want to provoke 
an influx of funds at a given moment, without raising the Bank 
rate In that case, in the absence of co-ordmation, the former 
would quote forward francs at a discount, while the latter would 
quote forward sterling at a discount Thus at a given moment 
there would be two totally different rates quoted for the forward 
sterling-franc exchange. On the basis of a spot ratQ of, say, 105, 
and assuming identical interest rates in the two centres, the Bank 
of England would be a seller of forward francs at, say, lOG, while the 
Bank of France would be a seller of forward sterling at, say, 104 
Both banks would be buyers of the spot exchange at 105, thus losing 
1 point on the transaction As a result, any Englishman with any 
liquid resources at his disposal would transfer funds to Pans to 
benefit by the favourable forward rate paid by the Bank of France 
At the same time, every Frenchman with liquid resources at his 
disposal would transfer his funds to London to benefit by the favour- 
able forward rate paid by the Bank of England. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the same funds should not be transferred and re- 
transferred over and over again. Arbitrageurs could become 
millionaires in twenty -four hours by buying forward francs from 
the Bank of England at 106 and reselling them to the Bank of 
France at 104. This process would continue until the resources of 
one of the Central Banks — or, what is more likely, its patience — 
had become exhausted. 

Evidently such an absurd state of affairs would rule out the 
possibility of the pursmt of a forward rate policy by more than one 
Central Bank at a time unless co-operation could be established 
between them. The difficulty. of establishing such co-operation 
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should not, however, be exaggerated After all, similar working 
arrangements between the various Exchange Equalisation Accounts 
already exist in the spot market If the Bank of France were to 
peg the sterlmg-franc rate at 105, while the Bank of England’s rate 
at the same time was 105-05, it would give rise to a good deal of 
profitable exchange arbitrage between London and Pans In 
practice such situations never arise, because, whenever both Ex- 
change Equahsation accounts operate simultaneously, arrange- 
ments are made to peg the spot rate at the same figure in both 
London and Pans There should be no difficulty m coming to a 
similar understandmg about fixing forward rates The only diffi- 
culty might conceivably be that of reachmg agreement upon frequent 
changes of forward rates Even this would not be unduly difficult 
if only two Central Banks pursued a forward rate policy, but com- 
plications might arise if there were more than two banks operating, 
and this might lead to a reduction in the number of changes. 


(7) CLASH OF POLICIES NOT INEVITABLE 

A situatioiQ. m which two Central Banks each wanted to attract 
funds from abroad at the same time is not new and is not special to 
the forward rate policy. Such situations have arisen in the past, 
and have led to competitive mcreases in Bank rates, the increase m 
one centre cancelling out the effect of the increase in the other 
During the period of post-war stability there was, however, a certain 
amount of collaboration between Central Banks regarding their 
Bank rates Admittedly, this collaboration did not amount to 
very much, but it was sufficient to indicate its feasibility. There is 
reason to suppose that it would be easier to reach agreement upon 
forward rate policy than upon Bank rate policy. After all, the 
Bank rate policy affects the internal as well as the international and 
monetary situation of the countries concerned, while the direct effect 
of the forward rate pohcy is confined to the international monetary 
situation The interests at stake are less vital and less conflicting 
While it is too much to expect a country to pursue a Bank rate 
pohcy which would accentuate depression or speculative boom, 
merely to please another country, it is easier to come to terms on the 
basis of give-and-take when all that is at stake is the direction of the 
international flow of funds. 

A situation in which two of the major countries — it would 
be sufficient if the forward rate pohcy of leading countries were 

2 E 
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co-ordinated — wanted to attract funds by causing their forward 
rates to appreciate at the same time would be exceptional Much 
more frequently their interests would be more or less identical It 
usually happens that when one country wants to attract funds 
another country wants to defend itself against an unwanted influx 
In such circumstances it is easy to establish collaboration between 
the two countries In 1927, for instance, when the United States 
authorities were prepared to lower their Bank rate m order to divert 
pressure from sterlmg, it would have been easy to arrange for the 
Bank of England to be a buyer of forward sterling at an artificially 
high level, and for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to be a 
seller of forward dollars at an artificially low level. The result 
would have been much more satisfactory than the reduction of the 
Bank rate was, since it would not have encouraged speculation in 
Wall Street, while it would have assisted sterling to at least the 
same extent as did the reduction of the Bank rate Again, in 1929, 
it would have been easy to establish co-operation between London 
and New York, and to pursue a forward rate policy designed to 
discourage the flow of funds from London to New York Similarly 
in 1930-31 there possibly would have been no npisurmountable 
difficulty m establishmg collaboration between London and Pans 
upon a forward rate policy to discourage the flow of funds to the 
latter centre. While the British and French authorities wore unable 
to agree whether the flow should be stopped by an increase of the 
British Bank rate or by a reduction of the French Bank rate, the 
considerations which made agreement on this point difficult would 
not have operated regarding the forward rate policy. 

(8) COKTEOLLED V. UNCONTROLLED FORWARD RATES 

For the purpose of forward rate policy, it is suflicient if the 
Central Banks operate in two or three major exchanges There is 
no need, from "a monetary point of view, to deal in all currencies, 
even though this may appear desirable from a commercial pomt of 
view. Admittedly, if the forward franc and the forward dollar are 
controlled, while forward guilders, Swiss francs, etc , are allowed to 
fluctuate freely, these latter rates would express the normal and 
natural tendencies at work. This might lead to some interest 
arbitrage between the minor centres and London, but there is no 
reason to suppose that such movements would be sufficient to mter- 
fere with the results of the forward rate pohey . Should the disturb- 
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ing movements nevertheless prove to be strong, then it might in 
given circumstances become expedient to extend the official opera- 
tions to the Forward Exchanges of other countries 

If the choice lies between increasing the artificial character of 
the major Forward Exchanges, m order to counteract arbitrage 
with minor centres, and increasing the number of currencies in 
which the authorities operate, the second alternative appears to be 
preferable In this respect the position is somewhat different from 
what it is with control of spot rates. If one of the spot exchanges 
on a gold basis is controlled, then all the other gold currencies are 
mdirectly controlled, as their fluctuation is confined to the margm 
between gold pomts As, however, the working of the gold points 
is not necessarily effective for forward rates, it is not sufficient to 
peg the forward rate of one gold currency in order to peg the 
forward rates of them all The question whether the authorities 
should operate m the major currencies only, or also m a number of 
minor currencies, is an mvolved one, and a definite answer can be 
given only on the basis of experience. What matters is that in this 
respect, as in many others, the attitude of the authorities should 
not be guided by any too rigid preconceived rules, but solely by 
considerations of practical expediency 

( 9 ) LONG AND SHORT FORWARD RATES 

The same may be said of the question whether the authorities 
should deal for three months only, or also for shorter periods. If 
the rate for three months is controlled, while the rates for shorter 
periods are allowed to take care of themselves, abnormal dis- 
crepancies are bound to arise, and may lead to unwanted movements 
of funds through arbitrage If three months’ forward sterling is 
artificially overvalued compared with its Interest Parities, while 
one month’s forward sterling is undervalued, then conceivably 
funds may be transferred to London for investment for three 
months, but those who want to invest their resources for only one 
month will prefer to shift them from London to New York To 
avoid this, it might be worth while to operate for aU dates up to 
three months, or at any rate in a number of key dates Here, 
again, it would be a mistake to put forward any definite rules the 
only object m raising the point is to indicate in a broad way the 
problems with which the authorities in charge of a forward rate 
policy would have to cope. 
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It would be idle to minimise the complications that would 
inevitably accompany the execution of a forward rate policy Day 
after day many a thorny problem would have to be solved by those 
in charge This is the reason why it is essential that they should 
be acquainted with the technique of Forward Exchange operations 
and that at the same time they should be in a position to appreciate 
the broader implications of their policy Unquestionably, it is 
much easier to abstain from a forward rate policy altogether than 
face the complications which such a policy would involve Unfor- 
tunately for Central Banks, the golden days when the gold standard 
looked after itself are over. Central Banks would be shirking 
their responsibihties if, merely for fear of comphcations, they were 
to abstain from using a device by which the efficiency of their policy 
could be increased 
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CHAPTER XLV 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP FORWARD EXCHANGE 

( 1 ) SOME EUNDAMENTAIi QUESTIONS 

To reassure the reader, I hasten to point out that I do not intend 
to foUow the example of Mr. Denms Bradley who fastened his 
philosophical system, such as it is, on a sartorial peg Although 
Forward Exchange would provide quite as suitable a peg to hang 
one’s philosophical prmciples upon, I intend to do nothing of that 
kind The philosophy which we shall here discuss will be strictly 
relevant to Forward Exchange The reader must have noticed 
in various chapters that a number of pomts raised go far beyond 
the boundaries of technical discussion, or even those of the theo- 
retical discussion of detail, and raise questions of fundamental 
economic principles It is these pomts which I propose to re- 
capitulate, and to some extent expand and complete, m the present 
chapter. 

Is Forward Exchange the great international equaliser, or 
is it the disturber of international monetary equilibrium ^ Does 
the system make for stability or instabihty Does it serve 
as a shock-absorber, or does it provoke the shocks Is it the 
highest manifestation of automatic currency, or does it reduce the 
automatic system to absurdity Is it a mere technical device, or 
has it become one of the fundamental factors of the whole monetary 
system Should its development be encouraged or discouraged ? 
Is it to be allowed to take its course, or is it to be controlled Is 
it an alternative to monetary stability, or is ^it a mere paUiative 1 
Does it tend to divert the flow of funds to the right channels or to 
the wrong channels ^ 

These questions, raised or imphed in various chapters of this 
book, give an idea of the scope of the philosophy of Forward 
Exchange. They involve the discussion of such fundamental 
questions as Isolationism v. Internationalism, Laissez-faire v Inter- 
vention, economic optimism v economic pessimism, etc. In the 
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sphere of the theory of Forward Exchange, as in most other spheres, 
there is the clash between the orthodox and unorthodox viewpoints, 
though this IS not realised by most writers on the subject This 
accounts for the fact that m some instances unorthodox conclusions 
have been inferred from orthodox premises, and vice versa. 


(2) THE THEOKY OF FERFECT COMFEXSATION 

According to the orthodox school, the Forward Exchange 
system is one of the many channels through which everything in 
economic life tends to work out to the best advantage of mankind, 
so long as there is no interference with the working of the natural 
tendencies Forward Exchange is regarded as a means by which 
a solidarity ” between international money markets may be 
established, both in the sense of securing a uniformity of the inter- 
national level of interest rates and in the sense of securing the 
movement of funds from centres where cajiital is abundant to 
centres where capital is scarce As we pointed out in Chapter XXI, 
the classical theory that forward rates are determined by their 
Interest Panties is based upon the philosophical belief that there 
is in the international money market, as in the economic field m 
general and in nature itself, a tendency towards automatic com- 
pensation According to the internationalist viewpoint, the ideal 
state of affairs would be that in which interest rates wore the same 
all over the world. Since this is at present impossible — and it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be possible— owing to differences m 
the degree of security, in the relation between supply and demand, 
etc , the next best thing is to have an automatic equaliser which, 
added to or deducted from the local interest rates prevailing 
in the various centres, would produce in every case the same result 

In other words, the conception of perfect compensation means 
that forward rates are supposed to tend to adjust themselves to the 
figure at which they are equal to the discrepancies between interest 
rates in the centres concerned. The development of the Forward 
Exchange system is thus supposed to have provided the means by 
which the gaps between internal levels of interest rates are auto- 
matically filled Accordingly, short-term interest rates are sup- 
posed to be practically identical at any given moment in all leading 
centres, if we allow for the terms at which the exchange risk can be 
covered through Forward Exchange operations. Although the 
believers in this theory recognise the existence of discrepancies 
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between forward rates and their Interest Parities, they are inclined 
to minimise their importance, and to regard them as '' temporary ” 
deviations. Above all, they regard Forward Exchange as an essen- 
tially passive factor whose object is to level out discrepancies be- 
tween interest rates, and do not reahse that very often it is an active 
factor From this point of view, the prevalent theory of Forward 
Exchange is as inadequate as the theory of supply and demand was 
in the early stages of economic science, when it was thought that 
prices were determined by the relation between supply and demand, 
in a purely static sense, without themselves reacting upon those 
two factors 

(3) FORWARD EXCHANGE, CREATOR OF ANOMALIES 

The moment it is realised (a) that there can be substantial and 
lasting discrepancies between forward rates and then Interest 
Panties, and (b) that forward rates themselves are apt to affect 
their Interest Parities, the theory that Forward Exchange is a 
passive means of automatic international compensation collapses 
As we have seen in Chapter XXI, and in various other parts of this 
book, even iji normal conditions there are at times lasting dis- 
crepancies, while in abnormal conditions these discrepancies tend 
to assume spectacular dimensions. The Forward Exchange system 
thus fails in its duty ’’ of compensating the difference between 
national levels of interest rates Indeed, it often goes so far as 
actually to exaggerate these differences In given circumstances 
it tends to accentuate the rise of mterest rates in centres where their 
level IS already high, and it tends to lower mterest rates in centres 
where they are already low From this pomt of view, the free 
working of the normal tendencies inherent in the Forward Exchange 
system, so far from estabhshmg equihbrium in the international 
money market, at times tends either to produce disequihbrmm or 
considerably to accentuate existing disequilibrium 

The same conclusion is reached when we examine closely the 
theory that Forward Exchange tends to lead to a movement of 
capital from centres where funds are plentiful lo centres where they 
are scarce This doubtless happens m certain circumstances, when 
the existence of an exchange risk would otherwise deter owners of 
liquid funds from shiftmg their balances abroad for the sake of 
higher interest rates On the other hand, circumstances frequently 
arise m which the operation of the Forward Exchange system 
leads to a flow of funds from the centre where money is scarce 
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and dear to the centre where money is plentiful and cheap For- 
ward rates are apt to disturb the solidarity of the inter- 
national level of interest rates no matter what the nature of the 
discrepancy between forward rates and their Interest Panties They 
lead to movements of funds m an unnatural direction only if the 
forward rate of the currency of a country suffering from scarcity 
of funds becomes undervalued, or if the forward rate of the currency 
of a country with a cheap and plentiful money supply becomes 
overvalued. Should the reverse be the case, the Forward Exchange 
system will stimulate the movement of funds in the right direction. 


(4) outhodox optimism unjitstipied 

The next question to answer is whether the Forward Exchange 
system makes for stability or instability of the international and 
internal value of currencies Hero again, the ortiiodox conception 
IS inclined to err on the side of optimism. Jt assumes that the 
existence of Forward Exchange facilities, by spreading the pressure 
on the currency over a long period, tends to level Qut fluctuations 
At the same time the laissez-fm^e school is inclined to^ninimise the 
effect of speculation in Forward Exchanges upon the spot rates 
We have seen in Chapters XXIII and XXIV, however, that very 
often the Forward Exchange system works m an opposite sense. 
An adverse trade balance is apt to be accompanied by an outflow 
of covered arbitrage funds, which tends to accentuate the effect of 
the adverse balance upon spot rates As for the theory that 
speculation can affect forward rates only, we have seen in Chapter 
XXV that, through various ways, but especially through the work- 
ing of interest arbitrage, a speculative depreciation or appreciation 
of Forward Exchanges is apt to react upon spot exchanges. It is 
therefore difficult to escape the conclusion that, if Forward Ex- 
changes are allowed to take care of themselves, they very frequently 
impair the stability of the spot exchange, instead of lielping to 
maintain it 

r 

On the question of the effect of forward rates upon prices, we 
have seen in Chapter XXII that at times when the premium or 
discount is abnormally wide it tends to influence the price level 
Although m the majority of cases this influence is in the right direc- 
tion, tending usually to reduce the disequilibrium between Pur- 
chasing Power Parities and exchanges, in given circumstances it is 
none the less unwelcome to the countries concerned* It may be 
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said that while, in normal conditions, the Forward Exchange system 
generally provides a useful shock-absorber, m abnormal conditions, 
when a shock-absorber is particularly needed. Forward Exchange 
creates or exaggerates shocks rather than absorbs them. It is thus 
not justified to cite the working of the Forward Exchange system as 
an argument to support the orthodox theory of economic optimism. 


(5) COMPLICATION'S AND ANOMALIES THROUGH 
IMPERFECT ADJUSTMENT 

With the development of the Forward Exchange system the 
automatic currency system has doubtless attained the most ad- 
vanced phase of its development It has become a highly involved 
and extremely sensitive organisation. The question is whether the 
complicated nature and extreme sensitiveness of the system does 
not reduce it to absurdity. The fact that forward rates are exposed 
to a variety of conflicting influences, and that these influences, 
through the intermediary of forward rates, are apt to lead to a variety 
of unwanted reactions upon spot rates, prices, interest rates, etc , 
appears to strengthen the case for intervention. Far from being a 
mere technical device, the Forward Exchange system has become 
one of the fundamental parts of the whole monetary system, and 
should be recognised as such. Scientific monetary management 
cannot be adequate if such an essential part of the monetary system 
is left to its own devices 

The science of Forward Exchange is a science of anomahes 
created by imperfect adjustment The development of the system 
IS one of the factors which is calculated to reduce laissez-fmre to 
absurdity, instead of providing another argument to justify it, as 
the orthodox school believes If allowed to take care of itself, the 
Forward Exchange system is apt to exert a destructive influence 
This being so, the question arises whether the development of the 
system should be encouraged or discouraged Under the existing 
system of international trade and transfers its existence has, 
however, become indispensable In any case, the existence of the 
system is an accomplished fact Although it is possible to suppress 
Forward Exchange by means of drastic exchange restrictions, this 
would constitute a far higher degree of intervention than the mere 
official regulation of forward rates. Thus, even from the standpomt 
of orthodox principles, the regulation of Forward Exchange should 
be regarded as a smaller evil than its total suppression 
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(6) AK ALTERNATIVE TO STABILITY 

Another question of fundamental importance is whether the 
Forward Exchange system provides, or should provide, an alterna- 
tive to international exchange stability. The answer is in the 
negative. As we have seen m Chapter XIl, Forward Exchange 
facilities cannot possibly eliminate all risk due to fluctuating 
exchanges At the same time they can considerably reduce the evil 
effect of exchange fluctuations on trade, and can render inevitable 
fluctuations tolerable. Even though the existence of Forward 
Exchange facilities does not compensate trade for the absence of 
monetary stability, it certainly provides a mitigating factor In 
the balance-sheet of arguments for and against stabilisation it 
might in given circumstances turn the balance against the decision 
to make sacrifices and put up witli the inconveniences of a 
premature stabilisation. The improvement of commercial Forward 
Exchange facilities through intervention would go a long way 
towards strengthening the arguments against stabilisation in 
difficult circumstances. 

What is even more important in the long run, the existence 
of adequate Forward Exchange facilities for trade considerably 
strengthens the argument m favour of a more elastic system of 
stabilisation than that which existed before the war or between 
1925 and 1931. While trade is apt to suffer considerable incon- 
venience, in spite of the existence of improved Forward Exchange 
facilities, if fluctuations are within a range of, say, 25 per cent, the 
existence of Forward Exchange facilities minimises the incon- 
venience of fluctuations within a range of, say, 5 per cent. 

Left to take care of itself, the Forward Exchange system con- 
tains all the virtues and vices of economic liberalism. The question 
IS whether its virtues could be accentuated, and its vices minimised, 
by judicious intervention We propose to show, in the next 
chapter, that an a:^rmative answer can be arrived at both from the 
point of view of the isolationist theory and from that of the inter- 
nationalist theory 



CHAPTER XLVI 


ISOLATIONISM v INTERNATIONALISM IN RELATION 
TO FORWARD EXCHANGE 


(1) PRE-WAR '' SOLIDARITY ’’ OP MOISTEY MARKETS 

According to the teaching of the nineteenth century school of 
hberal economists, the ultimate end of economic evolution is to 
demolish barriers that exist between countries, and, from an eco- 
nomic and financial point of view, to convert the whole world mto 
one large country In the monetary sphere this internationahst 
conception has not progressed so far as it did in the economic sphere. 
While hberal "economists advocated the abolition of customs 
barriers, they regarded the idea of an international currency as 
Utopian. In the monetary sphere, their goal was such a free flow 
of funds as would level out the demand for capital and its supply m 
various countries, leading to a high degree of uniformity of interest 
rates The idea of the '' solidarity ’’ of money markets, so ably 
expounded by N E. WeiU,^ gamed considerable popularity before 
the war, and there can be no doubt that, had the twentieth century 
been as stable a period as the mneteenth century, progress would 
have been made towards a levelling-up of interest rates But for 
the war of 1914, the number of currencies stabihsed on an effective 
gold basis would have increased, and the reduction of the cost of 
gold shipment would have narrowed down the range of exchange 
fluctuations, and also the range of difference between interest rates 
in various centres. * 

The '' sohdarity ’’ of money markets imphed before the war an 
absence of interference with the movement of funds and of gold. 
If money was tighter m one centre than in another, the higher 
interest rates prevailing there should necessarily have been allowed 
to produce their effect in the form of gold movements 

^ N. E, Weill, Z)^e Sohdantat der Qddmarkte, 
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(2) COOTLICTING CONCEPTIONS 

This View was not accepted universally as the basis of monetary 
policy. We have seen in Chapter XXXVI that the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, instead of playing the gold standard game ”, 
adopted the device of forward rate policy in order to isolate its 
money market from the world trends On a much larger scale, the 
Bank of France pursued the same policy before the war, but with 
totally different devices While the Bank of England did not 
hesitate to allow gold to leave the country to relieve the tension in 
another centre, the monetary pohcy of the Bank of France aimed 
at preventing external influences from affecting internal monetary 
and trade conditions. Thus the conflict between internationalist 
and isolationist conceptions already existed before the war. The 
Austro-Hungarian Bank had resorted to intervention in the For- 
ward Exchange market in the course of its isolationist policy. 
That, however, does not necessarily mean that intervention is 
synonymous with isolationism, or that ImsHez-favre is identical with 
internationalism We have seen that after the war internationalism 
assumed the form of co-operation between Central Banks, which 
constitutes a relatively high degree of interference with normal 
tendencies. 

After the war, and especially after the crisis of 1931, the isola- 
tionist conception has made considerable headway in most countries. 
Every attempt at the management of the gold standard, whether 
through sterilisation of an influx of gold or efforts to avoid a 
contraction of credit in consequence of an efflux, constitutes an act 
of isolationism While before 1914 the internationalist conception 
was predominant, since 1931 isolationism has reigned supreme. 
Even among theoretical economists there are few left who still 
advocate, as the supreme goal, a return to the automatic gold 
standard m the interests of monetary internationalism. Such 
internationalism as has survived the crisis mainly takes the form of 
suggestions for monetary collaboration between the countries, 
instead of suggestions for the demolition of the monetary barriers 
between them 

Two questions arise in relation to this isolationism v inter- 
nationalism controversy. One is whether the system of Forward 
Exchange, as it exists, makes for isolationism or internationalism. 
The other is whether any official interference with the system of 
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Forward Exchange could or should further the object of isolation- 
ism or internationalism 

(3) ISOLATIONISM AND PERFECT COMPENSATION THEORY 

Those who believe that the adjustment of forward rates to then* 
Interest Panties is automatic and instantaneous are, consciously or 
otherwise, supporters of the theory that Forward Exchange tends 
to isolate money markets from one another While m the meta- 
physical sense it fills the gaps between interest rates, and there- 
fore, according to this theory, creates a uniform mternational level 
of interest rates, in the physical sense it tends to perpetuate the 
gaps between interest rates. If the only result of a change m the 
Bank rate in one centre is a corresponding adjustment of the forward 
rates without any movement of funds, then the existence of For- 
ward Exchange facilities prevents a flow of funds which would 
otherwise take place, and which would otherwise tend to reduce the 
discrepancy between interest rates in the two centres 

This theory^, however, does not correspond to reality. As we 
saw m Chapter XIX, the adjustment of forward rates to changes in 
their Interest Panties is neither automatic nor instantaneous. 
While, admittedly, it is to some extent psychological, to a consider- 
able extent it is also mechanical Thus the mere change in Interest 
Panties does not, as a rule, lead to a correspondmg change m 
forward rates unless and until a certain amount of funds is trans- 
ferred through interest arbitrage Thus, even in normal condi- 
tions, the operation of the Forward Exchange system does not 
prevent that mternational flow of funds which tends to reduce the 
difference between mterest rates in various centres Even if we 
were to admit that the adjustment is automatic to the extent of, say, 
50 per cent or 75 per cent, there would still remain 50 per cent or 
25 per cent to be adjusted by the transfer of funds It is therefore 
entirely wrong to assume that the normal operat^ion of the Forward 
Exchange system prevents international , transfers which would 
otherwise tend to equalise mterest rates m various centres. 


(4) FORWARD RATES AND GOLD MOVEMENTS 

The fact is that the functioning of the Forward Exchange 
system in normal conditions tends to lead to the levelhng-up of 
mterest rates exactly because imperfect compensation leads to 
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international gold movements. Tins question was discussed m 
detail in Chapters XXI and XXVII, where I endeavoured to prove 
that the development differences between interest rates in two 
countries can lead to gold movements mainly because forward 
rates do not adjust themselves automatically and instantaneously 
to changes in their Interest Parities If adjustment were perfect, 
the volume of gold movements from centres with low interest rates 
to centres with higher interest rates would be much smaller. And 
since it IS largely through the gold movements that interest rates 
m cheap money centres tend to rise and those m dear money centres 
tend to fall, the imperfect adjustment of forward rates to their 
Interest Panties is m reality a factor which m normal conditions 
works towards monetary internationalism 

We must be careful to distmguish the substance from the shadow. 
The fact that discrepancies exist even m normal conditions spoils 
the picture of a perfect international level of interest rates, with 
the gaps between different local rates neatly filled by forward rates 
The really important substance of the matter, however, is that in 
normal conditions the existence of these very gap§ tends to bring 
about an actual levelling-up of interest rates in various centres 


(5) FOEWARD RATE POLICY, ISOLATIONISM AND 
INTEENATION ALTSM 

If the isolationist theory of the Forward Exchange system were 
correct, the case in favour of intervention in order to isolate the 
national money market from international influences would be very 
weak indeed. Why, after all, if we want to avoid capital move- 
ments should we intervene if, in the normal course of things, forward 
rates tend to settle exactly at the figure at which they succeed in 
preventing a low Bank rate from causing an outflow of funds and a 
high Bank rate from causing an inflow of funds Unless, of course, 
it happens to be o,ur object to attract gold with the aid of a high 
Bank rate, or to reduce the gold stock with the aid of a low Bank 
rate. We have seen that the theory that the working of the For- 
ward Exchange system in normal conditions tends automatically to 
isolate the money markets from each other is entirely wrong , and 
it IS largely because it is wrong that a strong case can be made in 
favour of mtervention, whether if we want to avoid gold movements 
or to stimulate them. Thus the theoretical basis of the proposed for- 
ward rate policy is the mechamcal conception of Forward Exchange, 
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by which the adjustment of forward rates to their Interest Panties 
takes place largely in consequence of actual transfers of funds 

Evidently a forward rate policy can serve the purpose of mone- 
tary isolationism, if it artificially fixes forward rates at the level 
at which they effectively prevent the international movement of 
funds caused by discrepancies between interest rates This, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that intervention can only serve 
the purpose of isolationism All depends upon the circumstances 
m which the intervention is undertaken If the discrepancy be- 
tween forward rates and their Interest Panties is of such a nature 
as to cause the funds to move in the right direction — that is, from 
the centre with lower mterest rates to the centre with higher mterest 
rates — then intervention aiming at the elimination of that dis- 
crepancy serves the purpose of isolatiomsm If, however, the dis- 
crepancy is of such a nature as to cause funds to move in a wrong 
direction, then intervention aiming at the elimination of that dis- 
crepancy is by no means incompatible with an internationalist 
monetary policy 

Let us take the example of France during 1935 and 1936, when 
the undervaluation of the forward franc compared with its Interest 
Panties resulted in a heavy outflow of funds m spite of the fact that 
interest rates in Pans were considerably higher than in London or 
New York Had the French authorities chosen to intervene in 
order to check this movement by causing the forward franc artifi- 
cially to appreciate to its Interest Parities, this could not have been 
regarded as an act of monetary isolationism. After all, it is not 
in accordance with monetary internationalism that funds should 
be allowed to flow freely from the market with higher interest rates 
to the market with lower interest rates Such a movement, if 
allowed to take place undisturbed, tends to accentuate the differ- 
ence between interest rates, which is exactly the opposite goal to 
that sought by monetary internationalism 

(6) TOBWAKD EXCHANGE A SOURCE OE ANOMALY UNDER 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

The theory that Forward Exchange, if allowed to take care of 
itself, tends to make funds flow in the right direction, is as 
untenable as the one which declares that they tend to cheek the 
flow of funds altogether The truth is that, under laissez-faire^ 
Forward Exchange very often tends to influence the flow of funds 

2 F 
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in the wrong direction It is therefore possible to 3 ustify intervention 
both from the isolationist and from the internationalist point of 
view, according to the circumstances. This is true not only in 
abnormal conditions such as existed in France during 1935 and 
1936, but also in reasonably normal conditions 

It is a mistake to imagine that a forward rate policy can be 
applied only for the purpose of keeping money cheap without 
thereby causing an unwanted outflow of funds, or for the purpose 
of keeping money dear without thereby attracting unwanted funds 
Its use for these purposes would be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of isolationism The forward rate policy, however, can be 
applied in normal conditions m accordance with the principles of 
monetary internationalism, to stimulate the movement of funds 
from centres with low interest rates to centres with high interest 
rates. It is conceivable that a centre with a low Bank rate, far 
from being afraid of losing funds, may wish to encourage an efflux, 
either because the funds are not wanted m the country or because 
the authorities want to assist countries which are in need of an 
influx. Let us take the example of the United States, The interest 
obtained upon short-term investments in New Yprk is, at the 
time of writing, practically nil Notwithstanding tliis, during 1935 
and 1936, there has been a flow of short-term funds for interest 
arbitrage from London to New York, owing to the yield on the 
swap This influx is supposed to be unwelcome to American banks 
and to the United States authorities They cannot defend them- 
selves against it by a further reduction of interest rates, for Bank 
rate is already down at the low record figure of 1 | per cent, 
and the banks cannot allow on their foreign balances less than 
nothing — unless they resort to the bold innovation of allowing a 
negative interest rate. 

(7) INTERVENTION NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH INTERNATIONALISM 

A much less revolutionary alternative, and one which would 
probably be more efiective, would be the application of a forward 
rate policy. It would not require much effort by the United States 
authorities to cause an artificial depreciation of forward dollars, 
thereby checkmg the influx of arbitrage funds and even causmg an 
efflux By so doing they would not be guilty of isolationism. On 
the contrary, they would serve the cause of internationalism, by 
diverting funds from the cheaper to the dearer centre. 
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Similarly, the authorities of a country where money is dear could 
hardly be accused of isolatiomsm if they sought to attract funds by 
means of a forward rate pohcy This, as we have seen, was actually 
done by the Austrian National Bank and other Central Banks after 
the war, and led to a gradual declme of abnormally high interest 
rates, in accordance with the wishes of monetary internationahsts 
It IS therefore evident that mtervention m the form of a forward 
rate pohcy can equally serve the purposes of isolationism and inter- 
nationalism. This fact is so obvious that the advocates of monetary 
internationalism have no excuse for overlookmg it Admittedly, 
a recognition of this fact would confront them with a situation of 
divided allegiance On the one hand, as good orthodox economists 
or banl?:ers, they are opposed to every kmd of official mtervention 
On the other hand, they are m favour of a more even distribution 
of the world’s financial resources, and of a levelhng-out of dis- 
crepancies between interest rates In many cases these two desires 
come into conflict with each other, since, as we have shown above, 
it IS only through intervention that the aim of redistributmg 
financial resources and levelling-out interest rates can be secured 
The question is whether this school of thought attaches more 
importance to its doctrinaire opposition to mtervention than it 
does to the practical advantages of a more even distribution of the 
world’s financial resources 



CHAPTER XLVII 


THE FUTURE OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 


(1) WILL THE EOEBIQN EXCHANGE SYSTEM DISAPPEAR ? 

Having dealt with the development, practice, principles and policy 
of Forward Exchange, it only remains for us to examine the future 
prospects of the system Since it is part and parcel of the Foreign 
Exchange system as a whole, its fate is largely, though not exclus- 
ively, determined by the future of the J<'oroigii Exchange market 
In this respect, I have on various occasions expressed my firm 
conviction that, m the long run, the international transfer of 
funds through the Foreign Exchange market will, be replaced by 
the more rational system of international Exchange rClearmg ’ If 
and when this change takes place, the Forward Exchange system, 
m the form in which wc know it today, will also have to disappear 

The fact that I hold this view does not moan, however, that I 
expect an early abolition of the J<^oroign Exchange market, and with 
it the Forward Exchange system On the contrary, the chances 
are that the system of Foreign Exchange will survive for many 
years to come, more or less in its present form. As I have em- 
phasised in all my writings on the subject, the world today is not 
yet ripe for the universal and permanent adoption of the Exchange 
Clearing system. It is highly probable that, when conditions 
become less distui’bed, the existing Exchange Clearing arrangements 
will be abolished. The system will not be restored until the next 
major international financial crisis, and even then it will not 
necessarily come to stay. Possibly it will require a series of crises, 
extending over many decades, to convince the world of the wisdom 
of adopting a rational system of international transfers, and to 
improve the Exchange Clearing system, through trial and error, 

’■For details the reader is referred to my book TM Exchange Clearing System 
(Macmillan, 1936) and also Exchange Control (Macmillan, 1934), chaps xiii and xiv. 
and Monetary Beform m Theory and Practice (Kegan Paul, 1936), chaps xxxvi. and 
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sufficiently to make it acceptable as a permanent institution 
Meanwhile, Foreign Exchange in general and Forward Exchange in 
particular will continue to exist for a long time. Were I not con> 
vinced that this will be the case, I should not have taken the 
trouble to write a book on Forward Exchange, even though it might 
be of some historical interest to future students after the umversal 
and permanent adoption of Exchange Clearing 

(2) NO EARLY STABILISATION 

From the pomt of view of the future of Forward Exchange, a 
question of greater immediate interest than the ultimate prospects 
of the Foreign Exchange system is whether or not the exchanges 
are hkely to be stabilised in the near future With the restoration 
of stability, the importance of Forward Exchange would mevit- 
ably dechne, especially if there were confidence in the stability of 
currencies Should the gold standard be restored in the leadmg 
countries in the course of the next year or two, and should it be 
operated successfully, the volume of Forward Exchange business 
would ineviti^bly dechne, and with it the widespread interest m 
the subject that has manifested itself since 1931. 

The gold standard is, however, not likely to be restored in the 
near future. Meanwhile, requirements for Forward Exchange 
facihties will remain as they are at the time of writing It was 
believed until recently that the devaluation of the Gold Bloc 
currencies would reduce public interest in Forward Exchange The 
fact, however, that five weeks after devaluation the discount on 
forward francs was once more at 12 per cent per annum for three 
months and at the panic level of 25 per cent per annum for one 
month speaks for itself In spite of the devaluation of September 
1936, the Forward Exchange market has remained lively and from 
time to time rates have still tended to become spectacular The 
increased demand for forward facilities is likely to remain for a long 
time to come 

(3) EFFECT OF STABILISATION 

In any case, it would be a mistake to exaggerate the extent to 
which stabilisation, when it does come, will reduce the demand for 
Forward Exchange facilities. Prior to 1925 most people thought 
that, once the major currencies were linked to gold, the Forward 
Exchange market would disappear Experience between 1925 and 
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1931 proved this prophecy to be wrong, but that may not prevent 
the prophets from falling once more into the same error Even 
after the gold standard is restored, stability will be looked upon 
with suspicion for some years, so that in any case the Forward 
Exchange market is not likely to suffer eclipse on this account. 
Moreover, it is conceivable that the stabilisation system that 
emerges from the melting pot may not be the automatic gold standard 
of pre-war days, nor the managed gold standard of 1925 to 1931, 
but a totally different system in which panties will not be fixed 
rigidly. Possibly, m accordance with Mr Keynes’s suggestion, 
there will be a wider margm fixed between gold points, m which 
case the range of possible fluctuations will be wider than it was 
with the gold standards of the past, and the exchange risk, even m 
normal conditions, will be greater Such an arrangement would, of 
course, make Forward Exchange facilities even more necessary than 
they were in the period from 1925 to 1931 It is also conceivable 
that when the leading countries decide upon stabilisation it will be 
on the understanding that the Governments reserve tlie right to 
adjust their parities in face of persistent and sweeping pressure 
This IS the system that exists at present m the United ^States, where 
the President has the right to vary the gold value of the dollar 
between 50 and 00 per cent of its former gold value ; in Pi-ance 
where the gold content of the monetary unit can be changed by 
decree within 43 and 49 milligrammes ol gold ; and in several other 
countries Even if the Governments were not to avail themselves 
of such rights for years, under such a system there would be more 
mducement to cover the exchange risk than under a system in 
which it IS the declared policy of the Government to defend the 
existmg gold parity to the last drop of its blood 

It remams, of course, to be seen whether under the existmg system 
the authorities would allow the demand for forward facilities to be 
satisfied It is conceivable that we may witness an extension of 
exchange restrictions which would paralyse Forward Exchange 
operations While such restrictions are usually ineffective as far 
as spot exchanges are concerned, it is difficult to develop a good 
black market in Forward Exchanges, especially within the countries 
where the restrictions operate It is also possible that various 
countries will increase the number of their Exchange Clearing sys- 
tems, which means that the free market m these currencies, whether 
for spot or forward dealing, would contract to a large degree. Even 
so, however, the active forward market in dollars and sterling and 
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some other currencies would survive, and its importance would 
probably increase 

The question is what attitude the authorities are likely to adopt 
towards Forward Exchange in the centres where dealing remamed 
free We have seen that since 1935 efforts have been made to 
discourage speculative Forward Exchange transactions m a number 
of centres, mcludmg London With the reorgamsation of the 
Foreign Exchange Committee of the London market, the extent 
to which this unofficial embargo on speculative Forward Exchange 
transactions can be made effective has doubtless increased. It 
remains to be seen how far the authorities will go in this direction. 
While from the point of view of the defence of overvalued currencies 
it might be helpful to discourage speculative deahngs in Forward 
Exchanges, this would inevitably impair the facihties available 
for legitimate purposes If the authorities were to succeed in 
stopping speculative dealing completely, commercial buyers or 
sellers would at times have to search hard to find a counterpart 
In reality, there is no reason to hope or fear that the unofficial 
embargoes on ^speculative forward dealings will ever become 
wholly effectwe We have seen in earher chapters how difficult 
it is to draw the line between legitimate commercial and hedging 
operations on the one hand and semi-speculative or entirely specu- 
lative operations on the other. The chances are that the endeavours 
to eliminate speculation would seriously handicap the forward 
market but would not paralyse it 


(4) LIKELIHOOD OF OFFICIAL USTTERVENTION 

Is it likely that the authorities will m future take an active 
interest m Forward Exchange I believe the answer to be m the 
affirmative. The technique of various Central Banks and Exchange 
Equalisation Accounts in operating in exchanges has improved 
beyond recognition during the last few years So far as the British 
Exchange Equalisation Account is concerned, it has acquired a 
complete mastery of the techmque in the spot market, and has ex- 
tended its operations to the open market for gold, which it prac- 
tically dominates 

The chances are that sooner or later the advantages of defensive 
intervention in the Forward Exchange market will be reahsed in 
official quarters. While, m the existing abnormal conditions, they 
may hesitate to undertake a systematic pegging of the forward 
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rates as well as the spot, they may replace their present doctrinaire 
opposition to forward operations by a certain degree of judicious 
opportunism, intervening whenever they expect to derive tactical 
advantages therefrom This, in fact, has actually been the practice 
of the French authorities to some extent since tlie devaluation of 
the franc 

A much more important question is whether, after the restora- 
tion of monetary stability, there is any prospect of the adoption of 
Mr. Keynes’s proposal for a systematic forward rate policy. It 
would be risky to express any definite opinion in this respect 
In my view, the case in favour of such a policy is unanswerable, 
but this does not necessarily mean that I expect it to be adopted 
It may be said, however, that owing to the mcreasmg attention 
which has been paid to Forward Exchange during the last few 
years, and owing to the possibility that the authorities might under- 
take occasional operations, Mr Keynes’s scheme will have a better 
chance of adoption after stabilisation than it had before the crisis 
of 1931 

(5) JFORWARD EXCHANGE UNllER EXOIIANGE CLEARING 

Finally — to return to the starting-point of this chapter— what 
would be the fate of the Forward Exchange mechanism if and when 
Exchange Clearing were universally and permanently adopted ’ 
In its present form the system obviously could not survive the 
abolition of the Foreign Exchange market. It would be necessary, 
however, to provide some form of safeguard against losses through 
changes in the rates at which debts in foreign currency were con- 
verted into the national currency or vice versa. Under many exist- 
ing clearmg arrangements no such safeguards are provided, apart 
from fixing the rate of conversion for a definite period. The Ex- 
change Clearmg system, however, has not yet developed to its 
final form It has many shortcomings, which can be remedied in 
the course of experience. Among others, the necessity for covering 
the exchange risk will have to receive attention In the absence 
of a FA’eign Exchange market this would have to be done on an 
msurance basis 

Experience has shown that private insurance facilities for 
covering the exchange risk are grossly inadequate. Even at 
Lloyd’s, where the development of the science and art of insurance 
has reached its highest form, the rates quoted for insuring against 
exchange risk are rigid, clumsy, and usually excessive. Not being 
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able to work on any accepted basis to ascertain the degree of the 
risk involved, the underwriters are inclined to round up the rates 
they quote to a rather high figure They quote, say, 5 guineas per 
cent, when at the same time the same risk is covered in the Forward 
Exchange market at a cost of, say, 3| per cent It is doubtful 
whether, in the absence of official intervention, these facihties could 
be improved sufficiently to meet requirements It may become 
necessary for the Government itself to insure merchants against 
exchange risk As we pointed out m Chapter XLI, the case for 
providing official facilities is unanswerable when, through the 
Government’s action, merchants are deprived of the possibility 
of covermg themselves m the open market. In consequence, the 
Government should always guarantee the exchange risks involved 
in transfers through Exchange Clearing, m so far as such risks could 
not be removed by the terms of the clearing agreements 

Whether or not this is done. Forward Exchange facilities are 
Iffiely to survive in some form or other even after the abolition of 
the free Foreign Exchange market Unless and until the economic 
and social system is changed completely, and foreign trade ceases 
to involve p3;Lvate profit and risk, there wiU always be a tendency 
on the part of some people to safeguard themselves against risk, 
and there will always be people willmg to assume that risk in the 
hope of a profit The early history of the evolution of Forward 
Exchange has taught us that the facilities were created as a result 
of the 3oint desire of those who wanted to avoid risks and those who 
wanted to assume them Unless and until the individualist system 
IS replaced by collectivism, this demand for Forward Exchange 
facilities will remain, and m the long run a method will be found for 
meeting it, even after the abolition of the Foreign Exchange market 
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APPENDIX I 


FOKWARD RATES— 1921 to 1936 

The following tables contain weekly quotations of the spot rates 
and forward rates for one month and three months of the dollar, 
French franc, German mark (later reichsmark), Itahan lira, Dutch 
guilder, Swiss franc and Belgian franc (later belga) They are 
extracted from the weekly circular published by the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Colonial and Overseas Bank, Ltd (originally the London 
branch of the Banco Nacional Ultramarmo of Lisbon) This cir- 
cular constitutes, to my knowledge, the only continuous pubhshed 
record of all the prmcipal forward rates for one, two and three 
months from the beginning of 1921 The rates quoted are those of 
the Saturday' of each week, but in cases where the market was 
closed on the Saturday, or when there was no quotation, the latest 
quotation available prior to that Saturday was used 

Up to November 19, 1921, the forward rates quoted are not for 
one and three calendar months but for the end of the current month 
and for the end of the third month, in accordance with the practice 
that was popular in the early period of Forward Exchange deahng 
From that date onward the quotations are for one and three calendar 
months 

The sign ( - ) means that the forward rate concerned is at a 
discount in relation to sterlmg. The sign ( + ) indicates premium 
on the forward rate concerned in relation to sterlmg 
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APPENDIX II 


BANK RATE PARITIES 

The following tables compare the London Bank rate with the Bank 
rates prevailing in New York, Pans, Berlin, Italy, Holland, Switzer- 
land and Belgium durmg the period 1920 to 1936 The rates used 
are those prevailing at the end of each month. Although scien- 
tifically it would have been more satisfactory to take the monthly 
averages of Bank rates for the purpose of comparison, I found 
existing statistical material in this respect far jEcom complete or 
rehable In any case, smce Bank rate panties indicate only the 
broad trend to which forward rates should conform and since there 
IS very seldom, very close relationship between their movements 
and those of forward rates, the end-of-month rates may be con- 
sidered sufficient for our purpose. 

The Bank rate panties are calculated by means of the simple 
deduction of the overseas Bank rates from the London Bank rate, 
or of the deduction of the London Bank rate ficom the overseas 
Bank rates In his thesis submitted in 1934 to the London School of 
Economics on '' A Study of the Course of Forward Exchange Rates 
durmg the Last Few Years ”, Mr. L C. Duncan makes some calcula- 
tions of Banli rate panties and other Interest Parities, based on the 
percentage ratio of the foreign rate to the London rate This not 
only unnecessarily complicates the matter but has no theoretical 
justification After all, the substance of the Interest Parity theory 
is that forward rates, reduced to percentages per annum, tend to be 
equal to the actual difference (plus or minus) between the figures of 
mterest rates prevaihng m two centres. This difference, of course, 
is ascertamed by simple deduction and not by the calculation of tlie 
percentage ratio of one interest rate to the other. 
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APPENDIX III 


DISCOUNT RATE PARITIES 

The following tables give the discount rate parities between 
London on the one hand and New York, Pans, Berlin, Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland and Belgium on the other, for the period 1921 
to 1936. The figures are based on the monthly averages of market 
rates of discount for three months’ prime bills in the various centres 
The averages have been compiled from the following sources 
StaUstical Year Booh of the League of Nations , London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service , Harvard Economic Service ; Statistisches 
Jahrbuch des Deutschen Reiches , Bulletin mensuel^ Banque 
National Suisse , Bulletin dhnformation et de documentation, 
Banque N^tionale de Belgique , Revue d’^conomie politique ; and 
Annual Report of the Nederlandsche Bank 
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APPENDIX IV 


CALL MONEY RATE PARITIES 

The following tables give the call money rate parities between 
London on the one hand and New York, Pans, Berlin, Holland, 
Switzerland and Belgium on the other, for such periods as it was 
possible to obtain monthly average quotations of call money rates 
The sources are identical with those quoted in the preamble to 
Appendix III 
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APPENDIX V 


PARITY BETWEEN THE LONDON DISCOUNT RATE AND 
THE NEW YORK TIME MONEY RATE 

The following table compares the monthly average London market 
rate of discount (London and Cambridge Economic Service) with 
the monthly average New York time money rate (Harvard 
Economic Service). It provides an example of Interest Parities 
based on the interest rates on two different types of short-term 
investments 
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